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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members.  -mm  C mmiy  hmfa. 
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Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 


With  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  we  begin  its  eleventh  year, 
continuing  Mrs.  Carol  Green  Wilson’s  life  of  William  R.  Staats  and  the 
development  of  Southern  California.  The  first  installment  of  this 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  state  has  created  consider- 
able favorable  comment  from  most  unexpected  sources,  and  so  we 
believe  that  the  present  installment  will  be  among  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  local  history  that  have  been  published  in  our  Quarterly. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  the  great  number  of  “firsts”  that  William 
Staats  was  directly  concerned  with.  In  this  issue  we  see  Southern  Cali- 
fornia society  at  its  most  interesting  period;  the  opening  of  the  famed 
Raymond  Hotel;  the  beginning  of  the  now  world  renowned  Rose 
Tournament;  the  founding  of  the  exclusive  Valley  Hunt  Club  and 
many  more  institutions  that  have  become  important  in  the  life  of  Los 
Angeles  city  and  county. 

We  have  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  a little  known  subject 
by  Marco  R.  Newmark,  “The  Murchison  Letter  Incident.”  This  affair 
caused  wide-spread  interest  at  the  time  and  rocked  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  two  great  English  speaking  nations,  and  only  by  real 
diplomacy  was  serious  complication  avoided.  This  incident  carried 
the  fame  of  Pomona  on  when  the  Boom  might  have  dropped  her  into 
oblivion. 

An  interesting  history  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  given  us  at  this 
time  by  Marshall  Stimson,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  almost  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  Harbor’s  colorful  development. 

But  as  The  Quarterly  goes  to  press  an  air  of  sorrow  descends  upon 
our  Society,  for  word  reaches  us  that  an  old  and  honored  member, 
Dr.  Perry  Worden,  has  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  Dr.  Worden  was 
for  years  a most  active  member  of  the  Society  and  was  a well  loved 
friend  of  your  Editor.  His  obituary  will  be  found  in  this  first  issue 
of  1945. 

J . Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  the  Collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 

San  Pedro  Harbor  in  the  ’Seventies 
One  of  the  earliest  views  of  shipping  at  the  Harbor 


A Short  History  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor 


By  Marshall  Stimson 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  in  its  beginning  was  not  much  more  than 
an  anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  the  lee  of  Point  Fermin.  At  its 
entrance  was  a rocky  little  island  known  as  Dead  Man’s  Island.  On  its 
eastern  border  was  a narrow  sand  strip  known  as  Rattlesnake  Island, 
and  the  shore  line  on  the  west  was  a series  of  bluffs.  A small  wharf 
had  been  erected  at  Timm’s  Point,  a narrow  bench  of  land  below  the 
bluffs  about  midway  between  Point  Fermin  and  the  inner  basin.  Sail- 
ing ships  of  any  size  anchored  in  the  roadstead  south  of  Point  Fermin 
and  their  cargoes  were  brought  to  Timm’s  Landing  by  lighters.  Four- 
horse  coaches  carried  the  mails  and  passengers  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
freight  came  in  by  wagons.  The  first  railroad  was  laid  between  the 
port  and  Los  Angeles  in  1869  and  this  road  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1876.  In  1871  an  appropriation  was  secured 
by  Colonel  S.  O.  Houghton  who  represented  the  district  in  Congress. 
Rattlesnake  Island  was  to  be  connected  to  Dead  Man’s  Island  by  a 
breakwater,  and  another  breakwater  was  to  be  built  from  Timm’s 
Point  about  1,000  feet  on  the  west.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  granted,  and  from  then  on  until  1892  more  appropriations  were 
slowly  used  for  those  purposes. 

In  1888,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  a real  work  to  secure 
appropriations  for  a deep  harbor,  and  in  1890  a bill  was  passed  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a board  of  engineers  to  examine  the  coast  from 
Point  Dume  to  Point  Capistrano.  This  board  consisted  of  Colonel 
G.  H.  Mendell,  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Benyaurd,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  G.  L.  Gillespie.  They  made  a report  in  December  1891  in 
favor  of  San  Pedro  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  real  history  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  began  at  that  time. 

The  story  of  the  fight  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  a free  harbor 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  movies,  “packed  with  thrills.”  The  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  head  and  front  of  that  fight  from 
its  beginning  to  its  final  successful  termination.  The  history  of  the 
struggle  for  a free  harbor  is  a rich  heritage  to  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles.  Every  citizen  should  know  it.  It  should  be  taught  in  all  of 
our  public  schools.  We  take  pride  in  the  size  of  our  city,  in  its  build- 
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ings  and  beautiful  homes.  It  is,  however,  not  the  magnitude  of  ma- 
terial things  that  makes  a city  great.  The  spirit  of  its  citizenry  is  the 
standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  judged.  The  city  that  takes  pride  in  its 
accomplishments  made  possible  by  the  courage,  loyalty  and  persever- 
ance of  its  men  and  women  of  past  generations  has  a tradition  that 
furnishes  inspiration  and  an  example  for  those  who  are  striving  to 
solve  present-day  problems. 

The  contest  for  a free  harbor  was  a reform  movement  led  by  men 
determined  to  break  the  monopolistic  hold  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  the  harbor  at  San  Pedro.  I confess  that  I get  considerable 
amusement  over  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  reformers  when  I 
consider  that  the  great  harbor  we  now  possess  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  a group  of  determined  reformers  led  by  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I feel  I can  tell  its  story,  for  I have  had  the  privilege  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  harbor  history  almost  from  its  beginning. 

When  a small  boy,  in  the  ’80s,  my  parents  had  a summer  home  at 
Long  Beach.  The  mouth  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  between  Long 
Beach  and  San  Pedro  was  easy  to  cross  at  low  tide  and  we  boys  often 
visited  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  then  known  as  Rattle  Snake  Island, 
and  later  as  Terminal  Island.  There  was  a little  island,  known  as 
Dead  Man’s  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Only  the  smaller 
vessels  could  pass  the  island  into  the  inner  harbor.  The  great  ships 
carrying  coal  and  other  bulk  freight  used  to  lie  in  the  road-stead  off 
the  point.  The  two  largest  coastwise  steamers,  Santa  Rosa  and  Queen 
of  the  Pacific,  could  not  enter  the  harbor.  Passengers  were  taken  out 
in  the  tugs,  Falcon  or  Warrior,  to  a lighter  or  barge  anchored  outside 
the  point.  The  steamers  came  alongside.  Women  were  hoisted  to  the 
deck  in  chairs  and  men  scrambled  to  the  deck  on  ladders  hung  over 
the  side.  It  was  in  this  manner  and  in  one  of  those  ships  that  I made 
my  first  trip  to  San  Francisco. 

In  those  days,  the  Southern  Pacific  had  an  entire  monopoly  and 
controlled  all  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington  side  of  the  harbor. 
There  was  no  good  road  to  San  Pedro  and  the  Southern  Pacific  charged 
enormous  freight  rates  and  $2.50  fare.  In  1888  a small  railroad,  the 
Los  Angeles  Terminal,  was  built  from  Glendale  through  Los  Angeles 
and  a right-of-way  obtained,  and  dock  space  purchased  on  Terminal 
Island.  Later  this  road  was  purchased  and  became  the  Los  Angeles, 
San  Pedro  & Salt  Lake  Railroad.  The  intention  was  to  connect  it  with 
the  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  The  Southern  Pacific  was  aroused.  Its 
monopoly  was  threatened.  It  no  longer  had  sole  control  of  San  Pedro 
Harbor.  Leland  Stanford  had  been  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
He  had  been  friendly  to  Los  Angeles.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  however, 
in  a surprise  move  ousted  Stanford  from  the  presidency  and  shortly 
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afterwards  began  a campaign  for  locating  the  harbor  at  Santa  Monica. 
The  United  States  engineers  had  laid  out  a plan  for  the  development 
of  San  Pedro  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  backed  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  in  asking  for  an  appropriation.  The  Southern 
Pacific  then  come  out  into  the  open  and  fought  and  defeated  the 
appropriation  in  Congress.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  had  a conference 
with  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  he  threatened  that  if 
Los  Angeles  did  not  join  him  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  harbor  at 
Santa  Monica,  he  would  “make  the  grass  grow  in  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles.,,  In  1891  the  Southern  Pacific  made  its  railroad  connection 
at  Santa  Monica  and  started  to  build  what  was  known  as  “the  long 
wharf.”  Los  Angeles  representatives  in  Congress  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  still  trying  to  get  an  appropriation  for  San  Pedro. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  success,  when  Engineer  Hood  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  sent  a telegram  to  Senator  Frye  of  Maine,  who  was  a 
special  friend  of  Huntington.  The  telegram  stated  that  San  Pedro 
had  a rocky  bottom  and  that  the  holding  ground  for  anchorage  was 
bad.  This  prevented  any  appropriation.  It  was  afterwards  proved 
conclusively  that  these  statements  were  false. 

After  a bitter  fight,  arrangements  were  made  for  a report  by  an- 
other United  States  Army  Engineer’s  Board.  In  1893  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  stepped  vigorously  into  the  fight  for  a free  Los  Angeles  harbor. 
Stephen  M.  White  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  This  second  board, 
known  as  the  Craighill  Board  made  a report  approving  the  first  board’s 
findings  and  recommending  the  harbor  development  at  San  Pedro. 
The  Free  Harbor  League  was  formed.  The  roll  of  this  League  is  a 
roll  of  honor.  I am  proud  that  the  name  of  the  bank  of  which  my 
father  was  president  appears  as  a member  of  the  League.  The  Free 
Harbor  League  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  representatives 
to  Washington.  A bill  was  introduced  providing  the  funds  for  a 
large-scale  development  of  the  harbor.  The  Southern  Pacific  was  ex- 
erting all  of  its  pressure  in  favor  of  Santa  Monica.  Merchants  were 
being  threatened. 

Those  were  the  days  of  rebates  and  the  railroad  had  the  power  to 
give  quick  car  service  to  its  favorites  and  withhold  it  from  those  who 
opposed  it.  Thus  the  railroad  could  easily  destroy  the  business  life  of 
a shipper  who  did  not  stand  in  with  its  program.  The  directorate  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  divided.  Finally,  a resolution  was 
passed  calling  for  a vote  of  the  entire  membership  on  April  7,  1894. 
The  Chamber  had  a membership  of  approximately  550  at  that  time. 
All  the  members  were  canvassed  by  both  sides.  Newspaper  opinion 
was  divided.  The  fight  became  hotter  and  hotter.  The  battle  also 
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raged  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  day  before  the  election  was  a cold, 
rainy  day.  Seated  in  the  Directors’  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  front  of  a coal-grate  fire  were  Dan  Freeman,  president  of  the 
Chamber,  and  Charles  Dwight  Willard,  its  secretary.  A Western 
Union  messenger  entered  and  handed  a telegram  to  President  Free- 
man. He  opened  it  and  read  it.  It  was  from  Senator  White,  stating 
that  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  for  getting  the  appropriation  for  San 
Pedro  alone,  and  inquiring  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  ask  for  a duel 
appropriation  of  money  for  Santa  Monica  and  San  Pedro.  Freeman 
handed  the  telegram  to  Willard  with  the  remark,  “If  this  telegram  is 
given  out,  the  battle  is  lost.”  Willard  himself  told  me  he  read  the 
telegram  and  then  held  it  in  the  flames  until  it  was  consumed,  re- 
marking to  Freeman,  “We  never  got  that  telegram.”  The  result  of  the 
vote  was:  For  San  Pedro  Harbor,  328;  for  Santa  Monica  Harbor,  131. 

Still  no  substantial  appropriations  could  be  gotten  from  Congress 
on  account  of  the  Southern  Pacific’s  opposition.  Finally,  another 
United  States  Engineer’s  Board  was  appointed,  known  as  the  Walker 
Board.  They  made  a very  careful  investigation  and  reported  that  Santa 
Monica  was  impractical  for  a large  harbor  and  recommended  that  the 
harbor  be  definitely  located  at  San  Pedro.  Again  there  was  a long 
delay.  Secretary  of  War  Alger  (he  of  the  “embalmed  beef”  notoriety) 
held  the  approval  of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  completions  of  the  plans  in  his  office  for  nearly  two  years. 
Finally,  President  McKinley  was  appealed  to  by  General  Rosecrans 
and  McKinley  ordered  Secretary  Alger  to  proceed  at  once.  The  report 
and  plans,  together  with  recommendations  for  an  appropriation,  were 
passed  to  Congress.  The  final  fight  was  made  there  by  Representative 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin  who  halted  opposition  by  a very  able  speech  in 
favor  of  San  Pedro.  I quote  a short  paragraph  in  which  he  said:  “No 
question  ever  presented  to  me  since  I have  been  a member  of  this 
House  has  struck  me  with  as  much  astonishment  as  this.  I have  never 
known  anything  like  so  determined  a fight  in  the  interest  of  private 
individuals  and  of  one  corporation  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people 
and  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  just  laws.  . . .”  The  appropriation 
was  promptly  passed  and  the  work  begun.  In  1899  a great  Harbor 
Jubilee  was  held  at  San  Pedro,  participated  in  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Pedro, 
and  the  Free  Harbor  League. 

In  1906  Captain  Amos  A.  Fries,  now  General  Fries,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers,  was  sent  here  to  take  charge  of  the  harbor  im- 
provements. Under  his  supervision,  the  breakwater  was  completed 
and  the  present  harbor  lines  established.  Do  not  think  for  a moment 
that  this  was  accomplished  without  great  opposition.  Many  dramatic 
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episodes  took  place.  Before  Captain  Fries  could  get  his  work  under 
way,  the  Southern  Pacific  one  night  built  a trestle  and  laid  tracks  in 
such  a manner  that  would  prevent  the  building  of  a breakwater.  Cap- 
tain Fries  got  wind  of  this  and  he  was  on  hand  the  next  morning  with 
a force  of  men.  The  rails  were  torn  up  and  the  trestle  demolished, 
and  guards  were  placed  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  that  kind.  Los 
Angeles  owes  a great  debt  to  this  fearless,  vigorous  and  intelligent 
man,  so  resourceful  that  he  overcame  every  obstacle.  Without  his 
assistance,  I doubt  that  we  would  have  the  great  harbor  that  we  have 
today.  My  term  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from  1907-09  was  practically  coincident  with  the  work  of  Cap- 
tain Fries,  so  I had  a fine  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  work. 

In  1908  came  another  thrilling  episode.  Colonel  Roosevelt  sent 
the  United  States  Battle  Fleet  on  a tour  around  the  world.  It  came  to 
Los  Angeles  and  entered  our  harbor.  Our  city  staged  a great  enter- 
tainment for  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet  which  made  us  nationally 
famous  for  hospitality. 

In  1911  came  the  great  battle  over  the  tidelands.  Private  interests 
tried  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  harbor.  The  fight  was 
transferred  to  the  State  Capitol.  I went  with  a delegation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  advocate  the  passage  of  the  Tidelands  Bill, 
and  on  March  24,  1911,  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  granting  the  tide- 
lands  in  the  harbor  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Another  picturesque  and  thrilling  episode  in  the  harbor  fight  was 
the  annexation  of  the  cities  of  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington.  In  order 
that  the  harbor  might  be  adequately  developed,  it  was  necessary  that 
a large  amount  of  money  be  provided.  San  Pedro  was  totally  unable 
to  provide  these  funds,  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  pledged  that  if 
the  harbor  became  part  of  the  city,  it  would  spend  ten  million  dollars. 
The  result  was  accomplished  connecting  the  two  cities  by  what  was 
known  as  the  “shoe  string  strip.”  After  the  annexation  Los  Angeles 
went  ahead  and  spent  immense  sums  of  money.  One  of  the  greatest 
artificial  harbors  in  the  world  was  developed  and  Los  Angeles  is  now 
one  of  the  great  world  ports. 

Thus,  I have  briefly  sketched  to  you  an  account  of  this  great  fight 
by  a people  to  obtain  their  own  harbor.  The  contest  was  waged  on 
many  fronts — in  the  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  the  City  Council,  in  the  State  Legislature,  in  all  of  the 
courts  of  the  state,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  War  Department — 
and  finally  reached  the  Presidential  Office  itself. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  first  world  war  I was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  a representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  City 
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of  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  retention  of  the 
submarine  base  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Strong  efforts  had  been  made 
to  have  the  base  removed  to  another  port  although  official  reports  and 
recommendations  favored  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  data,  an  appointment  was  made  for  an  interview  with 
Secretary  of  Navy  Daniels.  The  result  of  my  trip  was  very  satisfactory. 
After  full  consideration  of  all  the  data,  Secretary  Daniels  told  me  to 
return  with  the  reassurance  that  there  would  be  no  change  of  base. 

This  visit  to  Washington  and  to  the  Secretary’s  office  gave  me  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  witness  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Navy 
Department.  After  being  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  I wit- 
nessed his  manner  of  dispatching  the  business.  A group  of  high  naval 
officials  were  conferring  with  him  and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  the  problems  and  rendered  his 
decisions  promptly.  Our  country  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  always  maintained  the  tradition  of  an  effective  naval 
organization,  even  in  peace  time. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  review  of  the  history  of  the  harbor 
more  than  to  touch  the  high  spots,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  large  number  of  men  who  gave  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
establish  our  great  free  harbor.  The  struggle  is  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  fine  work  The  Free  Harbor  Contest,  written  by  Charles  Dwight 
Willard  and  in  Clarence  H.  Matson’s  fine  book,  just  off  the  press, 
Building  a World  Gateway — the  Story  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  I am 
glad  to  mention  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  result:  Senators 
Leland  Stanford,  Felton,  Perkins,  and  Stephen  M.  White  and  Colonel 
S.  O.  Houghton.  The  well-known  reputation  of  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers  for  the  effective  and  honest  demonstration  of  their 
duties  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  reports  of  the  three  boards — the 
Mendell  Board,  the  Craighill  Board,  and  the  Walker  Board.  The 
army  engineers  of  course  took  part  in  the  development  of  the  harbor, 
and  the  contribution  made  by  General  Amos  A.  Fries  was  of  course 
outstanding.  Also,  Colonel  Leeds,  as  his  successor,  has  given  almost  a 
lifetime  of  faithful  and  devoted  service  to  the  harbor.  In  the  early 
harbor  development  General  Phineas  Banning  and  his  sons  played  a 
very  prominent  part,  and  among  other  citizens  were  General  Harrison 
G.  Otis,  W.  A.  Spalding,  George  S.  Patton,  Thomas  E.  Gibbon,  Charles 
Dwight  Willard,  W.  C.  Patterson,  Charles  Forman,  Stoddard  Jess, 
A.  P.  Fleming,  L.  W.  Blinn,  John  F.  Francis,  George  W.  Parsons, 
W.  H.  Workman,  J.  M.  Elliott,  Harry  E.  Brook,  H.  Hawgood,  H.  T. 
Hazard,  W.  G.  Kerckhoff,  A.  M.  Stephens,  N.  Bonfilio  and  W.  B. 
Cline. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  appointed  by  Mayor  Bow- 
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ron — Eugene  Overton,  president,  George  H.  Moore,  vice-president, 
and  Commissioners  Burt  A.  Heinly,  A.  M.  Rosenfeld  and  Morgan 
Adams — have  shown  great  devotion  to  the  harbor  and  have  given  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  very  skillful  labor,  bringing  it  to  its  present 
state  of  high  efficiency.  During  this  period  the  active  management  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a highly  trained  and  very  able  man,  Arthur 
Eldridge.  No  history  of  the  harbor  would  be  complete  without  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  wonderful  contribution  made  by  the  late 
Clarence  Matson,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  harbor  on 
behalf  of  the  city  and  later  as  manager  of  the  foreign  trade  department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Come  with  me,  my  friends,  and  have  a final  thrill.  Stand  with  me 
on  the  headland  above  the  harbor  as  the  morning  sun  pours  its  flood 
of  golden  light  across  the  huge  breakwater,  along  the  great  docks  lined 
with  vessels  from  the  world  over,  and  finally  resting  upon  the  great 
manufacturing  plants  which  surround  our  port.  Then  turn  your  gaze 
to  the  harbor  entrance  and  see  looming  through  the  morning  mists  the 
shapes  of  the  great  battle  fleet  of  our  country.  Ship  after  ship  passes 
through  the  breakwater  opening  and  finally  comes  to  anchor  in  the 
safety  and  peace  of  an  immense  harbor  which  provides  abundant  space 
for  every  ship  in  that  great  fleet.  Let  this  scene  fill  your  eyes,  and 
carry  that  vision  until  you  stand  again  with  me  on  that  same  headland 
as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  disappear  under  the  western  horizon, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  quiet  darkness  steal  from  the  distant  sea  across 
the  breakwater,  and  one  by  one  the  lights  on  the  great  ships  and  the 
shore  appear.  With  uncovered  heads,  let  us  respect  and  revere  the  men 
whose  loyalty,  courage  and  preserverance  made  possible  this  great  and 
mighty  harbor,  an  everlasting  benefit  not  only  to  our  city  but  to  the 
great  nation  of  which  it  is  a part. 
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The  principal  business  street  of  Pomona,  California  at  the  time  of  the 
Murchison  Letter  Incident,  1888 


The  Murchison  Letter  Incident 


By  Marco  R.  Newmark 


One  of  the  most  interesting  coups  and  incidentally  scoops,  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  was  initiated  by  George  Osgoodby 
of  Pomona,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888,  in  which  Grover 
Cleveland  sought  reelection  to  the  presidency. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  circumstances  involved,  a 
prefatory  word  is  necessary:  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  concluded 
the  Revolutionary  War,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  should  retain  their  former  rights  in  the  waters  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Canada. 

In  spite  of  this  stipulation,  Canadian  cruisers,  in  1817,  began  ar- 
resting American  fishing  schooners;  and  thereafter  until  September  7, 
1910,  when  the  controversy  was  finally  settled  by  a decision  handed 
down  by  the  Tribunal  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  there  were  alternating  periods  of  friction  and  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  England  concerning  this  question. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  relate  the  whole 
story  in  detail.  We  will  therefore  mention  only  the  phase  necessary  for 
the  present  purpose. 

During  one  of  the  periods  of  dispute,  an  administration  favored 
treaty  prepared  by  a joint  commission  and  designed  to  be  fair  to  both 
sides  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  15,  1888;  but  the  Repub- 
lican majority  of  the  upper  house,  claiming  that  it  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  rejected  it. 

To  counter  the  rejection,  Cleveland,  with  characteristic  vigor,  sent 
to  the  Congress  a message  demanding  the  power  to  “suspend  by 
proclamation  the  operation  of  all  laws  and  regulations  permitting 
transit  of  wares,  goods  and  merchandise  in  bond  or  across  or  over  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  or  from  Canada” — a proposal  which 
he  knew  to  be  too  radical  for  the  New  England  industrialists,  who 
conducted  a large  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  Dominion. 

George  Osgoodby,  a Republican  of  English  parentage  but  born 
in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  suspecting  that  Cleveland  had  sent  this 
message  to  Congress  only  after  consultation  with  the  British  govern- 
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ment,  wrote  the  following  letter,  over  the  signature  “Charles  F. 
Murchison”,  to  the  British  Minister,  Lord  Sackville  West: 

Pomona,  Calif.,  Sept.  4,  1888 
To  the  British  Minister,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: — 

The  gravity  of  the  political  situation  here,  and  the  duties  of  those 
voters  who  are  of  English  birth  but  still  consider  England  the  mother 
land,  constitute  the  apology  I hereby  offer  for  intruding  for 
information. 

Mr.  Cleveland’s  message  to  Congress  on  the  fishery  question  justly 
excites  our  alarm  and  compels  us  to  seek  further  knowledge  before 
finally  casting  our  votes  for  him,  as  we  had  intended  to  do.  Many 
English  citizens  have  for  years  refrained  from  being  naturalized,  as 
they  thought  no  good  would  come  from  the  act,  but  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
administration  has  been  so  favorable  and  friendly  toward  England,  so 
kind  in  not  enforcing  the  retaliation  act  passed  by  Congress  (At  one 
state  of  the  controversy,  Cleveland,  at  his  own  request,  had,  in  March, 
1887,  received  authority  to  retaliate  on  England,  but  had  not  used  it), 
so  sound  on  the  free  trade  question,  and  so  hostile  to  the  dynamite 
school  of  Ireland  that  by  the  hundreds,  yes  by  the  thousands,  they  have 
become  naturalized  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  to  elect  him 
over  again,  the  one  above  all  of  American  politicians  they  consider 
their  own  and  their  country’s  friend.  I am  one  of  those  unfortunates. 
With  a right  to  vote  for  President  in  November,  I am  unable  to  under- 
stand for  whom  I shall  cast  my  ballot,  when  but  one  month  ago,  I 
was  sure  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  man. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland  is  pursuing  a new  policy  toward  Canada,  tem- 
porarily, and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  popularity  and  a continuation 
of  his  office  four  years  more,  but  intends  to  cease  his  policy  when  his 
reelection  is  secured  in  November  and  again  further  England’s  in- 
terests, then  I should  have  no  further  doubts,  but  go  forward  and  vote 
for  him.  I know  of  no  one  better  able  to  direct  me  than  you,  sir,  and 
I most  respectfully  ask  for  your  advice  in  the  matter.  I will  further  add 
that  the  two  men,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Harrison,  are  very  evenly 
matched,  and  a few  votes  may  elect  either  one.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a high 
tariff  man,  a believer  in  the  American  side  of  all  questions,  and  un- 
doubtedly an  enemy  to  British  interests  generally. 

This  state  is  evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties,  and  a mere 
handful  of  our  naturalized  countrymen  can  turn  it  either  way.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a small  State  can  decided  the  result  (Colorado 
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defeated  Mr.  Tilden  in  1876,  and  elected  Hayes,  the  Republican),  the 
importance  of  California  is  at  once  apparent  to  all.  As  you  are  the 
fountain-head  of  knowledge  on  the  question,  and  know  whether  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  policy  is  temporary  only,  and  whether  he  will,  as  soon  as 
he  secures  another  term  of  four  years  in  the  presidency,  suspend  it 
for  one  of  friendship  and  free  trade,  I apply  to  you  privately  and  con- 
fidentially for  information  which  shall  in  turn  be  treated  as  entirely 
secret.  Such  information  would  put  me  at  rest  with  myself,  and  if 
favorable  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  enable  me  on  my  own  responsibility  to 
assure  many  of  our  countrymen  that  they  would  do  England  a service 
by  voting  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  against  the  Republican  system  of 
tariff. 

As  I before  observed,  we  know  not  what  to  do,  but  look  for  more 
light  on  a mysterious  subject,  which  the  sooner  it  comes  will  the  better 
serve  the  true  Englishmen  in  casting  their  votes. 

Yours  respectfully 

(When  this  letter  was  first  published  in  the  Times , the  signature 
“Charles  F.  Murchison”,  was  omitted.) 

The  unwary  ambassador,  slipping  naively  into  the  trap,  replied  as 
follows: — 

[BRITISH  arms] 

Beverly,  Mass.,  13th  Sept.,  1888 

(PRIVATE) 


Sir : — 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  and  beg  to  say  that 
I fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  which  you  find  yourself  in  casting 
your  vote. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  any  political  party  which  openly 
favored  the  mother  country  at  the  present  moment  would  lose  pop- 
ularity, and  that  the  party  in  power  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  That 
party,  however,  is,  I believe,  still  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  is  still  desirous  of  settling  all  the  questions 
with  Canada  which  have  been  unfortunately  reopened  since  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
President’s  message  to  which  you  allude.  All  allowance  must  therefore 
be  made  for  the  political  situation  as  regards  the  Presidential  election 
thus  created.  It  is,  however,  plainly  impossible  to  predict  the  course 
which  President  Cleveland  may  pursue  in  the  matter  of  retaliation 
should  he  be  reelected,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  while 
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upholding  the  position  he  has  taken,  he  will  manifest  a spirit  of  con- 
ciliation in  dealing  with  the  question  involved  in  this  measure. 

I enclose  an  article  from  the  New  Yor\  Times  of  the  22nd  of 
August  and  remain  yours  faithfully, 

L.  T.  Sac\ville  West 

(The  Times  article  stated  that  the  treaty  was  fair,  charged  that  the 
Republicans  had  defeated  it  “in  a spirit  of  reckless  partizanship”  and 
called  on  the  people  to  remember  this  at  the  polls.”) 

According  to  a statement  in  the  Times  of  November  n,  signed  by 
Judge  W.  F.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee; 
Henry  T.  Gage,  who  had  been  a delegate  at  the  Republican  convention 
in  Chicago,  and  General  Harrison  G.  Otis,  W.  A.  Bell,  City  Attorney 
of  Pomona,  laid  the  West  letter  before  these  gentlemen. 

Seeing  its  political  value  to  the  Republican  party,  they  decided 
that  it  should  be  given  wide  publicity  and  sent  it  to  the  Associated 
Press.  It  was  first  published — together  with  Osgoodby’s  letter  to  the 
Minister — in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  October  21,  and  thereafter  in 
the  press  all  over  the  country. 

The  publicity  created  a furore  throughout  the  land.  Republican 
leaders,  including  James  G.  Blaine,  made  the  fullest  use  of  West’s  letter 
to  claim  confirmation  of  the  often-made  charge  that  Cleveland  was 
over  friendly  to  England.  The  democratic  spokesmen  asserted  that  the 
Murchison  letter  was  an  unethical  ruse,  written  under  false  pretenses 
to  trap  the  British  representative,  while  their  opponents  defended  the 
motive  of  the  writer. 

One  amusing  side  issue  of  the  publicity  was  the  rejoicing  of  the 
enterprising  Pomona  Progress  over  the  national  fame  it  had  brought 
to  the  little  town. 

Another  was  the  discussion  concerning  the  real  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  letter  to  West.  (Since  there  was  nobody  by  the  name  of  Charles 
F.  Murchison  in  Pomona,  it  was  apparent  that  the  published  signature 
was  a pseudonym).  Several  people  were  charged  with  the  authorship, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee and  also  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Some  interested  partisans  even 
resorted  to  the  employment  of  detectives  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
identity  of  the  writer.  Yet  the  secret  was  well  kept  until  well  after 
the  election. 

This  momentous  event  took  place  on  November  6 and  Cleveland 
was  defeated. 

Although  the  judgment  of  history  is  that,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  Cleveland  was  sincere,  patriotic  and  statesmanlike, 
nevertheless,  during  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  West’s  letter  seemed  to 
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large  numbers  of  voters  to  confirm  the  charge  that  he  was  an 
anglophile. 

The  letter  had  two  results: 

First:  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  requested  the  recall 
of  West  and  when  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
failed  to  reply,  he  was  dismissed  by  our  government. 

Second:  Although  Cleveland’s  defeat  was  attributable  to  several 
reasons,  including  his  ideas  on  the  tariff  and  his  refusal  to  disregard 
the  principle  of  civil  service  and  submit  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  his 
own  party  in  matters  of  patronage,  yet  many  authorities  believed  that 
the  publication  of  West’s  letter  was  an  important,  and  some  of  them 
that  it  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  election. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  clever  ruse  of  a little  known  man  in  an  in- 
significant village  in  California  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  a British 
ambassador  and  was  credited  with  having  played  a leading  role  in  the 
drama  of  the  election  of  1888. 


The  famous  Raymond  Hotel  in  1888,  as  William  Staats  first  knew  it 


A Business  Pioneer  in  Southern  California 

By  Carol  Green  Wilson 
Part  II 

FIRM  FOUNDATIONS 


As  if  to  remind  newcomers  that  beds  of  roses  must  have  their 
thorns,  the  year  1888  defied  the  optimists.  The  boom  blew  up  with  a 
loud  crash,  strewing  orange  groves  and  vineyards  with  countless  cas- 
ualties. Even  the  much-vaunted  California  weather  did  its  share  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  boosters.  Old  settlers  complained  of  it  as  the 
most  severe  they  had  ever  experienced.  Hard  colds  housed  both  May 
and  Will.  On  the  fifth  of  January  hail  fell  in  such  quantities  that 
children  pretended  it  was  snow  and  rolled  it  into  hard  and  painful 
balls.  Business  was  slowing  up  all  over  Southern  California.  Eastern 
newspapers  were  dour  in  their  accounts  of  the  “bursted  boom.”  And 
not  without  cause.  When  its  inflation  was  tightest — in  July  of  ’87 — 
recorded  realty  sales  in  Los  Angeles  County  area  had  reached  nearly 
$12,000,000.  By  the  beginning  of  1888  they  had  dropped  to  $5,000,000. 

Local  papers  filled  their  news  columns  with  tales  of  the  frantic 
efforts  of  investors  to  unload.  One  sad  gentleman  offered  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  an  “ad”  which  read:  “For  Exchange:  An  orange 
orchard  of  forty  acres  in  full  bearing,  for  two  first-class  tickets  to  any 
point  in  Dakota  or  Minnesota.”  The  correspondent  of  The  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Advertiser  wrote  of  coming  near  to  “a  first-class  row  with  a 
real  estate  man  because  I dared  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  particular 
brand  of  weather  then  obtaining.  We  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  days  of  rain.  The  unpaved  streets  were  filled  with  mud  three 
to  eight  inches  in  depth  from  curb  to  curb,  in  all  states  of  consistency, 
from  that  of  watery  gruel  to  coal  tar.  One-third  of  the  sidewalks  were 
nothing  but  mortar  beds.  The  sewers  were  defective;  the  hotels,  poor 
and  superlatively  high-priced.  Very  few  rooms  in  boarding-houses 
are  provided  with  means  of  having  a fire.  The  mercury  indoors  will 
not  rise  above  sixty  degrees  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day.”  Living 
costs  rose.  Coal  brought  $20  a ton,  firewood  $18  a cord,  and  houses  such 
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as  that  in  which  May  Staats  boarded  had  to  get  along  with  imaginary 
heat  from  greasewood  roots  in  a single  fireplace.  Disillusioned  profit- 
hunters  were  returning  to  their  Eastern  homes  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a 
month. 

Much  of  the  disillusionment  arose  from  fraudulent  boosting.  T he 
Los  Angeles  Herald  of  January  22  carried  the  story  of  a tract  called 
Chicago  Park,  whose  originator,  Will  Beach,  promised  to  give  $1,000 
to  the  local  orphan  asylum  if  he  couldn’t  prove  that  over  1,500  of  his 
lots  were  “smooth  and  almost  entirely  free  from  stones  larger  than 
gravel.”  Yet  a later  historian  set  it  down  soberly  that  2,300  lots  were 
sold  in  Chicago  Park  where  no  person,  before  or  since,  has  been  able 
to  find  them,  “because  Chicago  Park,  nestling  in  the  wash  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  is  paved  with  rocks  so  rugged  and  hot  withal  that 
they  are  reputed  to  have  burnt  the  corner  stakes.”  Somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, but  not  much.  The  boom  was  like  a house  with  a sandy 
foundation,  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 

While  the  crash  still  resounded,  Leggett  & Staats  had  hung  out  an 
ephemeral  shingle  at  12  South  Raymond  Avenue.  They  even  ordered 
letterheads,  and  the  junior  partner,  with  characteristic  optimism,  re- 
corded his  hope,  “before  long  to  be  doing  quite  a little  business.”  But 
Mr.  Leggett  was  less  tough-minded,  and  before  long  was  on  his  way 
back,  with  Mrs.  Leggett,  to  the  more  stable  habitat  of  Hudson,  New 
York. 

The  Los  Angeles  Weekly  Mirror  stimulated  Will’s  imagination 
at  this  critical  juncture  with  a sound-headed  editorial  on  replacing  the 
Era  of  Speculation  with  the  Era  of  Development.  “The  trouble  with 
our  capitalists,”  it  ran,  “is  that  it  has  hitherto  been  so  easy  to  buy  a 
tract  at  $500  an  acre  and  sell  it  at  $500  a lot  that  they  have  turned  up 
their  noses  at  anything  that  did  not  promise  to  double  their  invest- 
ments in  three  months.  The  time  has  arrived  when  real  estate  has 
simmered  down  into  more  of  a steady-going  business,  with  fixed 
values  which  cannot  be  expected  to  double  every  few  weeks.  It  is  now 
a good  time  for  those  who  have  made  money  in  real  estate,  and  desire 
to  make  more  by  increasing  the  value  of  what  they  hold,  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  legitimate  development  of  our  marvelous  resources  in 
any  of  the  lines  of  industry  now  opening  up.” 

This  was  just  the  trumpet  note  to  stir  the  best  instincts  of  the  New 
England  youth  whose  mother  had  described  him  at  his  departure  as 
“thoroughly  industrious,  systematic,  and  cheerful,  always  energetic, 
ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand,  and  fertile  in  devices.” 

His  friend  Hodgkins  proved  that  he,  too,  believed  in  him — before 
the  firm  of  Leggett  & Staats  had  dissolved — by  purchasing  a lot  for 
his  sister  at  $1,050,  and  by  offering  the  use  of  his  colts  so  that  Will 
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might  once  more  compete  in  the  daily  round  of  free  buggy  rides  for 
prospective  purchasers.  But  these  proved  increasingly  skeptical.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  Hodgkins  Ocean  View  Tract,  with  scant 
results.  To  keep  a stiff  upper  lip  he  showed  himself  more  and  more 
in  society,  recording  a trip  to  Los  Angeles  with  Hancock  Banning  to 
order  a tailor-made  dress  suit  in  preparation  for  the  winter  festivities 
at  the  Carlton  and  Raymond  Hotels. 

Washington’s  Birthday  found  him  low  in  spite  of  everything; 
“not  celebrating  the  holiday,  but  keeping  at  business,  what  there  is  of 
it.”  Soon  it  was  even  less,  and  Will  studied  the  reduction  of  expenses. 
Then  a personal  blow  fell  upon  him  from  the  East.  A storm-delayed 
letter  arrived  from  blizzard-swept  Connecticut  to  tell  him  and  May 
that  their  mother,  Mary  Jane  Macy  Staats,  had  left  them. 

Will  wrote  a manly  letter  to  his  bereaved  father,  a letter  that 
evinced  the  maturity  which  his  new  responsibilities  had  developed; 
adding  to  his  expressions  of  profound  sympathy  an  earnest  plea  to 
bring  the  younger  children  and  join  him  and  May  “in  this  most  de- 
sirable place  to  live.”  Always  practical,  a later  letter  expressed  the 
opinion:  “I  don’t  know  but  what  you  could  live  well  on  ten  or  twelve 
hundred,  with  only  four  in  the  family  to  support,  if  you  owned  your 
home.  If  you  were  here,  you  might  make  something  on  real  estate, 
but,  to  be  frank,  I think  prices  are  getting  pretty  high  for  much  more 
advance.  Undoubtedly  the  town  will  keep  on  growing,  and  certain 
property  will  increase  all  the  time.  I do  not  think  there  is  a very  great 
demand  for  money  on  first-class  security  at  10%,  but  there  is  some, 
and  a man  on  the  ground  sees  opportunities  every  now  and  then  for 
placing  money  to  good  advantage.” 

Soon  the  Reverend  Mr.  Staats  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  family 
reunited.  Will  found  his  father  a valuable  auxiliary,  as  many  a letter 
went  to  former  parishioners  urging  them  to  provide  security  for  their 
old  age  by  letting  William  R.  Staats  do  their  investing  in  a country 
where  the  future  held  so  much.  Encouraged  by  his  father’s  advice, 
Will  carried  on  after  Leggett  left,  building  the  foundation  for  the 
State’s  first  incorporated  investment  house,  which  became  a reality  six 
years  later  (October  8,  1894),  when  the  Great  Seal  of  California  was 
affixed  to  papers  filed  for  a $50,000  corporation,  whose  directors  were 
William  R.  Staats,  Hiram  A.  Staats,  Henry  T.  Staats,  Frank  C. 
Monroe,  and  Charles  P.  Roraback. 

It  took  courage  and  perseverance  to  bring  this  about,  and  the 
spring  of  1888,  with  its  declining  boom,  the  great  railroad  strike  tying 
up  capital  and  business  all  over  the  country,  had  been  a bad  time  to 
start.  Nevertheless,  the  Staats  family  lived  by  faith  plus  hard  work; 
the  vision  they  shared  with  others,  who  stayed  by  after  the  brass  bands 
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stopped  blaring  and  the  professional  auctioneer  moved  on  to  find  fresh 
fields,  became  a rich  reality. 

This  was  because  the  head  of  the  firm  never  forgot  the  editorial 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Weekly  Mirror,  when  the  boom  was  at  its  deadest, 
but  resolved  that  so  far  as  he  and  his  house  were  concerned  an  Era  of 
Development  should  succeed  the  Era  of  Speculation,  and  that  he  would 
build  on  rock  instead  of  sand. 

True,  his  little  folder,  and  the  countless  letters  he  wrote  in  labor- 
ious long-hand  to  possible  immigrants  and  investors  back  East,  reveal 
here  and  there  the  touch  of  the  over-zealous  promoter.  The  “manufac- 
tories” mentioned  in  his  folder  were  mostly  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
not  in  Pasadena,  for  Pasadena  then,  as  always,  was  more  a home  city 
than  a business  center.  A Board  of  Trade  folder  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  were  indeed  two  “factories”  turning  out  “a  wide  variety  of  at- 
tractive articles  made  from  Southern  California  woods,”  and  that 
“shell  polishing,  cutting  and  mounting  ferns  and  sea-mosses,  and 
taxidermy,”  prevailed,  to  satisfy  “a  great  demand  for  mounted  taran- 
tulas, trap-door  spiders,  centipedes,  horned  toads,  etc.”  It  was  shooting 
the  long  bow  to  base  a claim  to  “manufactories”  on  such  tourist 
gewgaws  as  dead  tarantulas  and  trap-door  spiders,  but  for  the  most 
part  Will’s  carefully-composed  long-hand  letters  stressed  the  protection 
he  proposed  to  secure  for  land  titles. 

His  methodical  mind  had  been  irked  by  the  helter-skelter  methods 
of  land  transfer  during  the  boom.  In  their  eagerness  for  profit,  men 
could  not  wait  for  abstracts  to  be  compiled,  not  even  for  an  attorney’s 
opinion.  All  they  wanted  was  to  buy  the  land  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
next  purchaser,  who  in  feverish  haste  to  share  in  the  rising  prices, 
would  not  wait  to  verify  the  title. 

Title  suits  had  been  the  natural  consequence.  As  far  south  as 
Ensenada  these  disputes  raged,  ruining  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  in- 
vestors. Only  a year  after  Will’s  glowing  accounts  of  the  future  of 
the  Lower  California  resort,  ruined  refugees  were  crowding  the  S.  S. 
Carlos  Pacheco  to  escape  the  aftermath  of  fraudulent  promotion 
schemes.  Sales  by  this  International  Company  of  Lower  California 
had  totalled  between  one  and  two  million  dollars,  although  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  repeatedly  published  warnings  as  to  the  folly  of  buying 
land  where  the  title  was  uncertain.  Even  as  collapse  followed  the  Diaz 
order  nullifying  the  company’s  claim  to  the  land,  one  tenacious  in- 
vestor wrote  a Pasadena  friend,  “As  far  as  the  title  question  is  con- 
cerned, I am  still  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  company’s  claim  is 
good  . . . but  the  men  at  the  head  are  not  of  good  repute,  one  of  them 
at  least  being  an  exile  from  the  United  States.” 

That,  of  course,  was  the  real  problem.  Investors  must  be  protected 
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from  scheming  crooks.  From  Dayton,  Ohio,  came  word  of  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  one  Walter  J.  R.  Raymond,  no  relation  to  the  hotel 
family,  who  had  been  selling  Easterners  worthless  arid  land  at  $100 
an  acre.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Marshal  who  arrested  him — 
“the  most  gentlemanly  prisoner  ever  in  my  charge” — was  a clue  to  the 
type  who  were  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  legitimate  dealers 
to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

In  the  early  nineties  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  real 
estate  agents  in  Los  Angeles,  sixty-two  in  Pasadena.  Many,  like  Will, 
could  not  have  made  a living  had  they  not  eked  out  such  little  land 
trading  as  was  left  with  insurance  rentals,  and  money-lending. 

As  business  conditions  began  to  return  to  normal,  editorials  de- 
scribed bright  prospects  for  Southern  California.  Demand  in  the  East 
for  fruits  at  high  prices  had  required  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe  to  run  about  twenty-five  hundred  special  fruit  cars,  an  innova- 
tion replacing  shipment  in  regular  freight  cars.  Long-headed  capital- 
ists who  were  flocking  to  such  hotels  as  the  Raymond  and  Coronado 
were  looking  about  for  bargains  in  real  estate.  Men  who  had  formerly 
confined  themselves  to  mortgages  were  now  hunting  for  investment, 
willing  to  put  millions  into  constructive  enterprises  and  improvements. 
Railroad  ventures  involving  over  five  million  dollars  were  on  foot — the 
Terminal,  the  Electric  Belt  Line,  the  Second  Street  Cable,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Pacific  Line  to  Santa  Monica.  By  the  end  of  1893  the 
Santa  Fe  was  hauling  more  household  goods  West  than  in  any  period 
since  the  height  of  the  boom. 

Such  investors  demanded  sterling  land  titles.  Discussion  was  rife 
in  the  daily  papers  over  a new  system  originating  in  Australia,  known 
as  the  Torrens  System  of  land  transfers,  by  which  the  government 
undertook  to  issue  certificates  of  title.  At  the  closing  session  of  the 
Real  Estate  Congress  in  Chicago  in  December,  a day  was  devoted  to 
this  discussion,  one  eloquent  Californian  predicting  oratorically  that 
“the  abstract,  which  is  a document  more  bulky  and  important  than 
the  Bible,  will  become  a thing  of  the  past.  In  each  man’s  Bible  will  be 
found  instead  a slip  of  paper,  his  certificate  of  title,  to  mark  the  place 
where  it  is  promised  that  each  man  shall  live  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree.” 

Careful  thinkers  like  Staats  and  his  associates  read  these  reports 
with  alarm.  To  their  minds  the  Torrens  system  was  un-American,  a 
plan  fraught  with  insidious  dangers.  At  the  same  time  they  recognized 
the  inadequacy  of  the  private  companies  which  were  attempting  to 
furnish  title  security  to  meet  rapidly-growing  demands.  With  char- 
acteristic thoroughness,  Will  set  out  to  discover  how  older  and  larger 
Eastern  communities  had  met  this  business  problem. 
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From  Dr.  Radebaugh’s  Philadelphia  papers  he  cut  long  clippings 
from  the  classified  “ads”  of  pioneer  title  insurance  firms,  established 
there  less  than  twenty  years  before.  Investigation  of  the  history  of 
these  companies  appealed  to  him  and  his  associates,  as  a pattern  that 
might  well  be  followed. 

Convinced  that  it  was  an  obligation  incumbent  upon  legitimate 
dealers  to  help  stabilize  land  investments,  he  was  reimpressed  with  the 
responsibilities  of  his  new  work  when  he  read  the  decision  of  the 
Philadelphia  Court  in  a title  suit  tried  in  1868,  that  “the  business  of 
conveyancing  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  and  responsibility.  It 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  real 
property  and  a large  amount  of  practical  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  derived  from  experience.  The  rule  of  liability  for  error  in  judgment 
as  applied  to  them  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gentlemen 
in  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine. 

“It  appears  that  having  been  previously  employed  to  investigate 
the  title,  he  (the  defendant)  had  submitted  to  eminent  counsel  who 
had  given  a written  opinion  in  its  favor.  ...  To  hold  him  responsible 
would  be  to  establish  a rule,  the  direct  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
deter  all  prudent  and  responsible  men  from  entering  a vocation  immi- 
nent with  such  perils.” 

Further  study  revealed  that  this  case  had  focused  public  attention 
on  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  system  of  title  assurance  inherited 
from  colonial  days.  The  conveyancer  was  placed  in  the  position  of 
improving  the  system  or  abandoning  it  in  favor  of  one  that  would 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  past. 

Will  recognized  in  what  Philadelphians  did  a situation  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  the  present  crisis  in  Southern  California  where 
he  was  one  of  the  responsible  men.  In  preparation  for  the  Centennial 
in  1876,  Philadelphia  had  experienced  a building  boom  similar  to  that 
which  was  predicted  with  the  upturn  of  business  now  encouraging 
sound  investors  to  remain  in  California.  This  sudden  volume  of  bus- 
iness there,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  had  created  a precarious  situation.  Con- 
veyancers had  had  no  way  of  speeding  up  the  assuring  process  without 
shortening  the  searching  operation  and  taking  incalculable  risks. 
Thereupon,  a group  of  progressive  conveyancers  had  pooled  their 
resources,  and  in  1876  established  the  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  first  concern  to  issue  a guarantee  of  title  with  a specific  in- 
demnity clause,  which  has  come  to  be  known  simply  as  title  insurance. 
New  York  had  been  the  next  city  to  adopt  this  idea,  soon  followed  by 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 

California,  Will  learned,  had  incorporated  its  first  company  of  the 
kind,  the  California  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  in  San  Fran- 
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cisco  in  1886.  Its  first  policy  had  been  issued  on  March  17,  1887. 
Dividends  had  begun  for  its  investors  in  1890,  increasing  to  over  twelve 
thousand  dollars  by  1892. 

It  was  high  time  for  Southern  California  to  combine  the  small 
abstract  companies  then  operating.  There  were  about  three  of  these. 
The  Abstract  and  Title  Insurance  Company,  incorporated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  had  grown  out  of  an  idea  conceived  by  Henry  W.  O’Melveny 
and  Jackson  Graves  to  meet  the  demand  for  speedy  and  concise  title 
service  during  the  boom.  Previous  to  this  time,  titles  were  generally 
transferred  on  the  basis  of  an  abstract  and  opinion.  The  new  plan  was 
to  issue  certificates  of  title,  said  certificate  to  be  written  by  a corporation 
rather  than  by  individuals  or  abstracting  firms.  While  the  incorpor- 
ators of  this  company  were  probably  well  aware  that  title  insurance 
was  being  written  by  companies  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  San 
Francisco,  they  were  functioning  in  a much  less  stable  community. 
Speed  and  economy  were  the  first  requisites.  Certificates  could  be 
written  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  policies.  Therefore,  that  was 
what  the  land  investors  of  the  time  demanded. 

The  rival  company,  the  Los  Angeles  Abstract,  organized  in  1887, 
came  into  the  control  of  O.  P.  Clark  and  O.  F.  Brant  in  1890.  At  this 
time  Staats  was  elected  to  the  directorate,  bringing  to  its  deliberations 
the  fruits  of  his  study.  Although  they  recognized  the  fact  that  cer- 
tificates did  not  give  adequate  protection,  they,  too,  followed  the  ex- 
isting trend,  and  continued  to  write  certificates  and  abstracts  until  the 
two  companies  were  merged  into  Title  Insurance  and  Trust,  incor- 
porated December  20,  1893,  beginning  business  January  15,  1894. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1890,  E.  W.  Sargent,  a prominent  title  man 
in  those  days,  organized  the  Los  Angeles  Title  Insurance  Company, 
incorporated  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  writing  title  insurance. 
This  company,  however,  lasted  only  two  years,  and  never  got  beyond 
the  issuance  of  certificates.  Sargent  was  included  in  the  original  group 
who  formed  Title  Insurance  and  Trust;  but  left  the  company  shortly 
to  organize  a rival,  the  Abstract  and  Title  Insurance  Company. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  continued  to  write  certificates  of  title.  Business  conditions 
were  bad.  A railroad  engineers’  strike  had  practically  paralyzed  bus- 
iness and  industry  in  Los  Angeles.  These  factors  led  to  the  decision  of 
Clark,  Brant  and  Staats  to  introduce  and  carry  out  their  original  idea 
of  qualifying  the  company  to  issue  policies  of  title  insurance  in  lieu  of 
certificates.  The  fee  for  a policy  was  about  double  that  of  a certificate; 
hence  the  company’s  income  would  increase.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
pany would  profit  from  a competitive  standpoint  if  it  could  qualify 
as  the  only  local  title  company  authorized  to  issue  policies. 
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California  legal  requirements,  however,  called  for  a guarantee 
fund  of  $100,000  invested  in  specified  securities  before  the  company 
could  be  so  qualified.  How  to  raise  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
a high-grade  clientele  of  conservative  stockholders,  became  the  task  of 
the  young  Pasadena  broker.  Common  stock  in  the  corporation  was 
selling  at  forty  dollars,  drawing  the  prevailing  eight  per  cent  interest 
rate.  The  $100,000  was  to  be  raised  by  issuing  preferred  stock — its 
preferred  position  being  counted  on  to  make  its  lower  yield  attractive 
to  conservative  investors.  To  find  men  of  this  type  in  those  days  of 
quick  gains  was  a slow  and  discouraging  undertaking. 

William  took  his  problem  to  a newcomer,  the  brother  of  his  friend 
Harry  Allen.  William  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  was  an  Illinois  banker,  a trifle 
older  than  these  two  and  skeptical  about  promotion  schemes.  He 
agreed,  however,  to  attend  a Board  meeting  of  the  new  company  in 
Los  Angeles.  Its  attorney,  Lee  C.  Gates — later  first  president  of  the 
California  Land  and  Title  Association — prophesied  a glowing  future. 
Nevertheless,  Allen  showed  no  signs  of  enthusiasm. 

“What  did  you  think  of  the  meeting?”  Will  asked  expectantly  as 
they  journeyed  back  to  Pasadena. 

“Clever  lot,”  his  friend  replied  cautiously,  “but  either  those  fel- 
lows don’t  know  their  business,  or  if  they  do,  they  don’t  want  to  tell.” 

This  was  disheartening.  Will  had  built  high  hopes  around  this 
man  as  an  ally  in  interesting  Eastern  capitalists  in  the  venture. 

A few  weeks  later,  however,  Allen  dropped  in  at  the  Staats  office. 
Clark  and  Brant  had  been  to  see  him.  His  reaction  was  a little  more 
favorable.  They  had  urged  him  to  try  to  sell  some  of  the  preferred 
stock,  had  even  persuaded  him  to  make  an  initial  investment  of  his 
own.  Perhaps  he  could  prove  to  some  of  the  new  Eastern  residents, 
familiar  with  the  success  of  reliable  title  insurance  in  other  places,  the 
importance  of  their  proposition  to  Los  Angeles  and  all  of  Southern 
California.  Having  assured  himself  of  the  soundness  of  this  effort, 
Allen  was  now  ready  to  cooperate.  He  and  Will  went  carefully  over 
the  list  of  Staats  Company  clients,  choosing  prospects  most  likely  to 
comprehend  their  purpose. 

It  was  now  July,  1895,  Pasadena  was  hot,  too  hot  for  energetic 
business.  Nevertheless,  the  two  worked  on,  determined  to  reach  their 
goal.  Allen  trudged  up  and  down  the  hot  pavements,  failing  with  one 
prospect  after  another.  There  were  too  many  opportunities  for  money- 
ed men  to  invest  in  securities  promising  larger  and  more  rapid  returns. 
Banks  were  springing  up,  utilities  seeking  capital.  Title  insurance  was 
a new  departure,  nebulous  to  the  casual  investor.  What  they  needed 
was  some  man  whose  judgment  had  universal  respect  to  head  their 
list  of  subscribers.  The  rest  would  be  easy. 
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Summer  melted  into  autumn  and  still  the  effort  was  fruitless.  They 
were  determined  to  complete  the  task  by  Christmas.  Then,  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Raymond  opened  for  the  winter  season,  Will  met  the 
right  man.  Myron  T.  Wickes  had  just  sold  his  seven-million-dollar 
Ohio  iron  works,  and  was  looking  about  in  California  for  safe  invest- 
ments. Seated  on  the  verandah  of  the  hotel,  sharing  the  young  broker’s 
unfailing  enthusiasm  over  the  future  of  the  valley  spread  below, 
Wickes  became  a friend  and  client  who  turned  often  to  the  Staats 
Company  in  the  years  to  come.  His  purchase  from  them  nearly  ten 
years  later  of  a magnificent  residence  site  on  South  Grand  Avenue  was 
reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  with  the  comment,  “another  sen- 
sational sale  of  residence  property  by  the  William  R.  Staats  Company 
means  that  another  millionaire  has  fallen  in  love  with  Pasadena.”  This 
sale  of  a three  hundred  and  twenty-one  foot  frontage,  with  seven-and- 
a-half  acres  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Arroyo,  meant  real  money  to 
the  Staats  firm;  but  in  his  first  advice  to  Mr.  Wickes,  Will  had  no 
thought  of  commission.  Here  was  exactly  the  kind  of  investor  to  head 
up  the  Title  Insurance  list,  and  he  immediately  arranged  that  he 
should  meet  Allen. 

When  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  preferred  stock  was 
sold  to  Wickes,  Allen  found  others  to  whom  Staats  sent  him,  always 
“without  commission,”  ready  to  subscribe.  Before  their  self-set  time 
limit  was  up,  they  had  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  acceptable 
securities. 

Allen  became  President  of  the  company,  without  salary  at  first. 
On  through  the  years,  from  that  first  skeptical  visit  to  the  offices  in 
the  little  wooden  building  at  Franklin  and  High  Streets,  to  the  busy 
’nineteen-forties  when  in  spite  of  his  more  than  eighty  years  he  still 
drove  his  own  car  through  the  maze  of  Pasadena-Los  Angeles  traffic 
to  the  towering  Title  Insurance  Building  in  the  heart  of  the  metropol- 
itan financial  district,  William  Allen  devoted  himself  to  the  institution. 
In  his  later  years  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Stuart 
O’Melveny  took  over  the  executive  reins,  but  his  alert  mind  never 
flagged  in  interest. 

Staats,  too,  served  continuously  on  the  Board,  finding  in  the  com- 
pany growth  reward  for  those  patient  days  of  the  early  ’nineties,  when, 
small  as  his  personal  earnings  were,  he  waived  commissions  and  sent 
his  clients  to  “buy  from  Allen.”  Home-loving  community  builder,  he 
found  his  satisfaction  in  the  realization  that  the  expanding  files  of  the 
company  represented  secure  titles  to  the  homes  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies whose  peace  of  mind  could  rest  on  the  integrity  of  the  institution 
he  and  Allen  had  helped  to  pioneer. 
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Often,  in  his  apprentice  days  as  Will  had  driven  a “prospect” 
on  a tour  of  the  new  city  he  would  slow  his  spirited  team  at  some 
dusty  intersection  to  avoid  collision  with  a rickety  buggy  drawn  by  a 
superannuated  nag.  But  he  always  slowed  down  smilingly  and  lifted 
his  hat  to  the  white-haired  driver,  for  that  was  “Father  Throop”,  one 
of  Pasadena’s  earliest  benefactors.  The  elderly  Chicagoan  had  first 
showered  gifts  on  the  Universalist  Church,  an  imposing  edifice  round- 
ing the  corner  of  Raymond  Avenue  and  Chestnut  Street,  one  block 
above  the  new  stone  Public  Library,  pride  of  the  citizenry. 

Throop’s  lasting  contribution,  however,  owed  its  longevity  to  his 
wise  decision  that  the  educational  institution  to  which  he  gave  name 
and  fortune  should  always  be  “maintained  and  administered  as  a non- 
denominational  and  non-sectarian  school.”  Perhaps  he  was  influenced 
in  this  by  the  opinion  so  well  expressed  by  San  Francisco’s  eminent 
Thomas  Starr  King.  When  twitted  by  his  friends  for  his  facile  transfer 
from  a Universalist  to  a Unitarian  pulpit,  King  had  laughingly  re- 
torted that  the  difference  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  tweeledum  and 
tweeledee:  “The  Unitarians  think  that  God  is  too  good  to  damn  all 
men  forever,  the  Universalists,  that  they  are  too  good  to  be  damned.” 

Whatever  was  his  reasoning,  Father  Throop,  at  eighty,  made  a gift 
of  untold  significance  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
devote  the  means  acquired  in  a life-time  of  thrift  to  no  better  end  than 
the  equipment  and  endowment  of  a polytechnic  institute.  The  first 
plant  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago,  this  was  planned,  in  the  Founder’s 
words  “To  provide  for  all  who  may  wish  an  inexpensive,  but  liberal, 
thorough,  and  practical  education.” 

The  new  institution,  founded  in  1891  with  the  flamboyant  title 
of  “Throop  University”,  took  such  a hold  on  community  spirit  that 
Mrs.  Jeannie  Carr  of  Carmelita  Gardens  was  shortly  writing  to  a 
friend:  “Our  new  university  (the  Throop)  is  about  to  open  with  great 
expectations  of  usefulness — a fine  faculty  and  many  students  on  the 
ground.  We  do  not  expect  it  will  become  a rival  of  the  Stanford, 
though  there  are  a dozen  men  in  Pasadena  who  could  make  its  en- 
virons nearly  or  quite  equal.  You  will  remember  how  eagerly  I ad- 
vocated education  of  hand  and  brain,  and  Lo!  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
salvation  of  youth  through  an  early  bias  for  hand  and  head  work 
jointly  planned.” 

Professor  M.  M.  Parker  gave  up  his  thriving  Academy  to  become 
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vice-principal  of  the  new  school,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Riv- 
erside Superintendent  of  Schools,  came  in  as  first  President.  An  ex- 
ceptional faculty  attracted  some  three  hundred  students,  about  half 
of  them  from  Pasadena,  others  from  nearby  cities,  and  some  from 
other  states.  Many  of  these  students  were  close  friends  of  Will’s 
younger  brother,  Hiram.  One  teacher  in  particular  who  had  won 
Hiram’s  affection,  as  well  as  that  of  all  of  her  pupils  in  Pasadena  High 
School,  Mrs.  Jennie  Coleman,  now  joined  the  Throop  faculty,  while 
her  husband,  Theodore  Coleman,  became  its  trusted  treasurer  and 
business  manager,  remaining  such  for  many  years.  When  in  another 
year  Will’s  cousin,  Lloyd  Macy,  with  his  mother  and  invalid  sister, 
came  from  Hudson,  New  York,  to  join  the  Staats  clan  in  Pasadena, 
they  traced  an  even  closer  relationship  to  this  family  who  always  con- 
tributed to  the  cultural  growth  of  the  little  city.  Both  families  stemmed 
from  old  Nantucket,  and  Mrs.  Coleman  proved  to  be  a distant  cousin 
on  the  Macy  branch.  The  Coleman  family,  consisting  of  two  daughters 
and  two  sons,  had  been  among  the  tent-dwellers  in  the  hectic  boom- 
time city  which  Will  had  found  so  strange,  and  the  mother,  gracious 
interpreter  of  literature  and  life,  had  been  among  the  first  to  guide 
youth  in  the  two-room  building  which  served  as  the  original  public 
high  school. 

In  its  first  year  the  “university”  occupied  the  Wooster  Block,  after- 
ward transformed  into  the  Hotel  Green;  but  a strong  board  of  trustees 
immediately  began  the  construction  of  new  buildings  across  from  the 
Universalist  Church  at  Raymond  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  these  were 
occupied  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  session.  Dr.  Norman 
Bridge,  a brilliant  and  popular  physician  from  Chicago,  who  joined 
the  hopeful  band  of  Southern  California  health-seekers,  was  soon 
elected  to  the  board,  and  later  became  its  president. 

Professor  Holder  gave  his  services  free  as  a member  of  the  faculty 
and  director  of  a budding  museum.  Dr.  Radebaugh  presented  a com- 
pound microscope  to  the  physics  department,  and  Will  Staats  hastened 
to  play  up  the  institution  as  Pasadena’s  chief  cultural  attraction. 

But  its  needs  far  outran  its  income  from  tuition  fees,  and  despite 
Father  Throop’s  endowment  fund  of  some  $35,000,  it  was  soon  “in 
the  red.”  Dr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  a classical  scholar  and  cultivated 
gentleman,  became  President  in  1896,  and  directed  the  curriculum 
with  such  success  that  the  early  alumni  included  Maude  Daggett, 
sculptress;  Harold  Doolittle,  design  engineer;  Ralph  Arnold,  petro- 
leum expert;  Joseph  Grinnell,  biologist;  and  Frank  B.  Jewett  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  The  Pasadena  Star  prophesied  on 
October  16,  1896,  that  when  the  local  enterprise  should  have  made  a 
name  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  educational  establishments,  “the 
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minutest  items  of  its  early  struggles  would  become  valuable.”  Such 
minutae  were  unconsciously  stored  in  the  mind  of  one  citizen  whose 
long  residence  and  wide  circle  of  friends  enabled  him  to  explain  the 
continuity  of  spirit  behind  the  developing  project.  Young  Will  Staats, 
with  his  dual  interest  in  the  cultural  and  the  practical,  was  always  re- 
sponsive to  the  dreams  of  those  who  helped  to  carry  out  the  modest 
Throop  idea,  and  as  the  years  brought  success  was  able  to  contribute 
in  his  own  way  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  early  editorial  prophecy. 

The  “gay  nineties”  saw  that  young  gentleman  bourgeoning  into  a 
fashionable  gallant  by  night,  concentrated  though  his  daylight  was 
to  a business  that  had  now  become  highly  competitive.  Many  evenings 
during  the  winter  seasons  he  climbed  the  Raymond  knoll,  where  the 
haut  monde  of  the  Eastern  cities  and  Chicago  now  made  headquarters 
instead  of  in  Florida.  His  health  still  precluded  dancing;  but  his  skill 
at  cards  was  such  that  “among  the  sterner  sex  Mr.  Staats  carried  off  the 
first  prize,  a decorated  Mexican  leather  photograph  frame,”  according 
to  the  society  reporter,  who  added,  “there  were  boutonnieres  at  every 
place;  the  ladies’,  roses,  the  gentlemen’s,  pinks — the  flowers,  as  usual, 
the  products  of  the  Raymond  nurseries.”  At  the  germans  that  starred 
the  winter  festivities,  where  Will  sat  out  the  dances  with  Eastern  belles, 
special  “favors”  were  imported  from  Fifth  Avenue  shops,  to  accom- 
pany gowns  created  in  Paris  and  London. 

“The  daintiest  affair  of  the  season”  was  reported  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  “the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  who  witnessed  Satur- 
day’s german  which  Mrs.  C.  C.  Harding  of  Boston  arranged  at  the 
Raymond.  The  stage  was  gaily  decorated  with  a handsome  combina- 
tion of  fine  palm-leaves,  beautiful  calla  lilies,  delicate  maidenhair  ferns, 
stately  poinsettias,  and  dainty  smilax.  Among  the  ladies  at  the  favor 
table  was  Mrs.  General  Wentworth,  in  a handsome  Paris  gown  of 
black  brocade  with  gold  embroidery;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Newell  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  in  an  elegant  costume  of  pink-striped  satin;  Mrs.  W.  Irelan 
of  Baltimore  in  black  silk  and  lace  with  pink  roses  and  diamond  orna- 
ments; and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Kinsley  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  was  arrayed 
in  a charming  robe  of  white  lace.  The  favors  were,  first,  corsages  for 
the  ladies  and  boutonnieres  for  their  gallant  partners;  second,  bows 
for  the  ladies  and  rosettes  for  the  gentlemen;  third,  the  ladies,  fancy 
pins,  the  men,  whips  decorated  with  the  Raymond  colors;  fourth, 
bric-a-brac  for  the  ladies,  while  their  partners  kept  them  (the  ladies) 
cool  with  dainty  fans;  and,  fifth,  sachets,  and  shaving  paper  balls.” 
Among  the  partners  in  the  grand  march  was  “William  R.  Staats  and 
Miss  Dows  of  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  who  was  attractively  robed 
in  white  striped  crepe,  with  lace  and  diamond  ornaments.” 

On  another  occasion,  cupids  riding  ostriches  adorned  valentine 
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favors  for  the  ladies,  the  men  received  miniature  lion-mounted  cupids; 
while  heart-shaped  blotters,  with  love  charms  for  escorts,  were  piled 
on  the  smilax-trimmed  tables. 

Sitting  out  the  dances,  Will  watched  his  friends  winding  vari- 
colored tarlatan  scarfs  as  they  glided  to  the  rhythmic  “Wave,”  popular 
waltz  of  the  day,  or  stepped  up  a lively  polka,  schottische,  or  quadrille. 
Programs  and  favors  mingled  with  his  business  clippings  among  the 
keepsakes  of  a time  when  Pasadena  vied  with  the  swankiest  affairs  of 
New  York  society  of  1890,  described  so  vividly  by  Ward  McAllister  in 
“Society  as  I Have  Found  It.” 

But  the  call  of  the  out-of-doors  tempered  the  lives  of  those  who 
journeyed  West.  The  gentle  note  of  the  plumed  quail  and  the  song 
of  the  meadow-lark  on  the  flower-laden  mesa  stretching  from  the  little 
city  to  the  foothills  invited  the  visitors  to  mount  their  steeds  and  ride  in 
the  winter  sunshine.  Living  with  Dr.  Radebaugh,  Will  was  among  the 
friends  of  genial  Professor  Holder  who  were  asked  to  join  in  the 
chase.  On  an  autumn  morning  in  1888  the  Valley  Hunt,  oldest  social 
club  in  Southern  California,  was  born.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  son-in-law 
of  Don  Benito  Wilson,  put  a fine  pack  of  Australian  hounds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Master  of  the  Hounds.  Arturo  Bandini  was  there,  too, 
with  his  trained  hunting  dogs.  Neither  Dr.  Radebaugh  nor  his 
adopted  “son”  were  able  to  be  present,  but  the  details  were  all  discussed 
at  the  next  Sunday  tea.  Then  they  heard  how  the  hungry  hunters  had 
climbed  through  the  window  of  the  empty  Altadena  home  of  Bayard 
Smith  and  breakfasted  on  the  floor.  And  here  in  the  midst  of  great 
hilarity  and  good  spirit,  the  famous  club  was  inaugurated. 

Billy  Staats,  for  “Billy”  he  had  become  and  was  to  remain  to  all 
his  intimates,  was  among  those  who  planned  the  first  public  activity 
of  the  Valley  Hunt  Club.  Toward  the  end  of  its  first  year  Dr.  Rade- 
baugh’s  friends,  Dr.  Rowland  and  Professor  Holder,  then  president  of 
the  Club,  had  spent  long  hours  in  “The  Shanty”  discussing  the  feas- 
ability  of  giving  an  out-of-door  festival  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Rowland  had  belonged  to  the  “Rose  Tree  Hunt”  near  Phila- 
delphia. Memories  of  congenial  fetes  spurred  him  to  a similar  under- 
taking by  his  new  club.  The  Quaker  instincts  of  both  these  men  dic- 
tated a high  standard  for  whatever  they  should  inaugurate  in  Pasadena. 

Billy’s  imagination  was  aroused  when  the  scholarly  Professor 
Holder  drew  on  his  fund  of  historical  lore  for  the  name  “Tourney  of 
Roses”  for  a midwinter  fete  to  be  modeled  after  the  ancient  “Battle  of 
Roses”  in  Rome.  As  a member  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  his 
practical  mind  grappled  with  necessary  details.  Among  new  asso- 
ciates in  this  pleasant  task  were  two  whose  paths  would  often  cross 
his  own  in  business  and  avocation  in  the  coming  years — Walter  S. 
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Wright,  a young  attorney  recently  arrived  from  New  York  State,  and 
N.  W.  Bell,  a future  crew-mate  on  La  Paloma  cruises. 

Despite  the  torrential  rains  of  that  December,  the  Valley  Hunt 
committee  stuck  firmly  to  their  chosen  date — January  i,  1890.  Three 
weeks  of  steady  downpour  were  really  a boon  to  the  propagandists. 
Housed-up  readers  had  ample  time  to  absorb  news  columns  heralding 
“the  greatest  show  on  earth.”  Large  posters  announced  the  “race 
meet”,  running  flat  races,  races  between  horses  and  fleet  greyhounds, 
riding  at  rings  (in  lieu  of  human  beings  in  mailed  armor,  equipped 
with  lances  as  in  feudal  times),  and  other  sports  more  typical  of 
California. 

New  Year’s  Day  dawned  in  a blaze  of  glory  on  a land  washed 
clean  by  rain.  The  splendor  of  new  life  and  perfumed  air  thrilled 
sluggish  hearts,  and  the  whole  town  turned  out  in  gala  attire.  The 
parade  lacked  the  regal  splendor  of  later  ones  the  world  has  come  to 
hold  synonymous  with  the  “Crown  of  the  Valley.”  The  old  buck- 
boards  were  covered  with  pink  cheesecloth  to  which  roses  were  at- 
tached with  common  safety-pins.  Little  boys  and  girls  rode  ponies 
garlanded  with  smilax;  wreaths  of  roses  offset  silver-mounted  bridles 
and  saddles  on  horses  proudly  prancing  to  the  music  of  local-talent 
bands. 

Hospitality  sounded  the  keynote  everywhere.  An  hour  before 
noon  it  seemed  as  if  all  Southern  California  were  “wreathed  in  a 
golden  link  between  the  city  of  flowers  and  the  homes  from  which 
they  had  departed  on  horseback,  in  ranch-wagon,  or  tally-ho.”  Only 
one  place  on  the  grounds  was  marked,  “two  bits  per”,  but  no  one  was 
refused  admission  if  he  looked  or  pleaded  poverty.  The  ladies  of  the 
Valley  Hunt  Club  had  prepared  hundreds  of  boutonnieres,  which 
were  distributed  free  throughout  the  grandstand.  Roses  and  lilies  were 
everywhere  in  profusion,  and  as  the  parade  approached,  blossoms 
showered  on  the  path  from  baskets  hung  on  the  ladies’  arms.  A wagon- 
load of  oranges  stood  in  one  corner,  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  guests. 

Dr.  Rowland  rejoiced  in  the  profusion  of  natural  flowers,  com- 
paring them  with  the  artificial  decorations  he  had  recently  seen  in 
London’s  fete  celebrating  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
typhoid,  and  with  similar  festivals  in  Nice,  Florence,  and  Rome. 

Professor  Holder’s  flowing  pen  took  up  the  theme  and  broadcast 
to  the  world  that  “Southern  California  is  indeed  the  true  ‘Land  of 
Flowers’.  Florida  used  to  claim  this  title,  but  then  the  possibilities  of 
this  section  were  unknown.  The  midwinter  wealth  of  verdure  is  be- 
wildering to  the  eye.  The  mesas , after  the  first  rain,  are  green  with 
rapid-growing  alfilaria,  natural  fodder,  with  little  star-shaped  pink 
blossoms.  Delicate  cream-colored  flowers  daintily  poised  on  slender 
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stalks  mass  like  snow  on  the  upper  slopes.  In  February  the  golden 
poppy  splashes  its  color  everywhere.  The  afterglow  of  the  mountains 
is  transferred  to  the  plains,  and  the  sloping  hills  of  San  Rafael  Heights, 
(across  the  Arroyo  from  Pasadena),  are  afire.” 

No  one  thrilled  more  sympathetically  to  nature’s  lavish  painting 
than  Billy  Staats,  whose  practical  duty  it  became  year  after  year  to 
guide  the  finances  of  the  new  Valley  Hunt  Club,  so  that  it  might  in- 
deed invite  the  world  to  share  this  beauty. 

In  1892  when  the  club  was  formally  incorporated  the  Board  of 
Directors  included  William  R.  Staats,  who  was  designated  as  the  first 
Treasurer.  That  seemed  always  to  be  his  role.  As  Willie  Staats,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  Bristol  Wheel  Club,  ten  years  earlier,  he  had 
served  apprenticeship  for  these  more  important  social  tasks  assigned 
to  him  in  the  new  environment.  The  words  of  the  preamble  which 
he  wrote  for  these  fellow  possessors  of  high-wheel  bicycles  expressed 
a conception  of  social  responsibility  always  dominant  in  his  later  con- 
tacts: “The  organization  of  this  Club  having  been  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  thereby  obtaining  increased  facilities  for,  and  enjoyment  in, 
the  pursuits  of  bicycling  as  a manly  and  healthy  pastime,  and  being 
aware  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  such  organization, 
and  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  influence,  order  must  be  intelli- 
gently observed  in  its  proceedings ” The  objects  of  the  club  were: 
“1.  The  mutual  enjoyment  of  its  members  in  the  pursuit  of  bicycling. 
2.  The  promotion  ( by  force  of  example ) of  the  use  of  the  bicycle  as  a 
practicable  and  enjoyable  aid  to  locomotion  by  the  general  public.” 

By  1893  Will  was  on  the  House  Committee  of  the  handsome  new 
home  erected  by  the  Valley  Hunt  Club  at  the  west  end  of  Colorado 
Street,  fully  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  this  organization  to  “keep 
Pasadena  in  the  front  rank  as  a resort  where  strangers  will  find  at- 
tractions unduplicated  in  any  part  of  the  world.”  The  entire  building, 
designed  by  a clever  surgeon  of  the  town,  Dr.  H.  H.  Sherk,  was  lighted 
by  electricity,  a pioneering  achievement  which  brought  special  pride 
to  the  ambitious  treasurer. 

The  Tournament  of  that  year  was  heralded  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  a “grand  outdoor  festival  in  honor  of  our  climate  and 
country.  It  started  in  a small  way  four  years  ago  and  has  grown  to  be 
a great  public  event  in  which  all  take  pride  and  the  success  of  which 
adds  to  the  common  good.  The  rule  of  the  day  should  be  that  no  lady 
or  gentleman,  girl  or  boy,  horse  or  carriage,  should  appear  on  the  street 
undecorated  with  flowers,  foliage,  or  ribbon.” 

Not  only  local  but  national  patriotism  motivated  the  management, 
American  flags  being  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  decorated  four- 
and  six-in-hand  turnout,  single  or  double  team,  pony  in  harness  or 
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saddled.  Los  Angeles  “wheelmen”  rode  to  Pasadena  in  a body,  starting 
at  nine ; and  to  the  amazement  of  Easterners,  ripe  strawberries  and  ice- 
cream were  served  at  refreshment  stands. 

“At  the  earnest  request  of  citizens,  Pasadena’s  World’s  Fair  artist, 
W.  H.  Hill,  will  photograph  the  procession  of  decorated  teams  from 
the  tower  of  the  T.  S.  C.  Lowe  residence,”  the  Times  story  continued, 
“and  the  picture  will  be  used  as  a striking  foreground  for  the  Pasadena 
painting  to  be  displayed  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.” 

This  Lowe  residence  was  described  as  “the  largest  mansion  on  the 
Coast,  not  excepting  San  Francisco.”  Here,  at  a reception  early  in 
January,  Billy  Staats  was  among  the  numerous  guests  “handed  unique 
souvenir  programmes,  which  contained  not  only  the  order  of  dances, 
but  varied  arrangement  of  pleasurable  modes  of  spending  the  fleeting 
moments — such  as  cards,  angling,  conversation,  and  flirtation,  as  those 
present  might  choose.” 

His  black-bearded  host,  Professor  Lowe,  was  among  the  most 
interesting  of  Billy’s  early  Pasadena  friends.  A pioneer  in  lighter-than- 
air  craft,  Lowe  was  noted  as  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  make 
a successful  balloon  ascension — as  an  observer  in  the  Civil  War.  His 
gas  patents  had  won  him  international  fame.  The  mansion  was  a 
veritable  museum  of  art  treasures  and  Indian  relics.  The  Lowe  Opera 
House  had,  for  its  day,  “the  finest  and  most  complete  mechanics  and 
symposium  of  stage  devices  on  the  Pacific  Coast  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— nothing  equal  to  it  in  any  similar  town  in  the  United  States.” 

Will’s  time  outside  office  hours  was  increasingly  full,  as  he  shared 
with  his  friends  the  beginning  of  many  pleasurable  enterprises.  The 
Pasadena  Country  Club,  with  its  golf  course  on  rolling  oak-covered 
knolls;  the  Pasadena  Bait  Club,  in  whose  Arroyo  Seco  cabin  fellow- 
fishermen  swapped  yarns  and  relaxed  after  long  hours  of  fly-casting 
over  the  fern-banked  pools  and  rippling  eddies  of  a stream  now  long 
since  diverted  from  pleasure  to  practical  uses;  the  Bolsa  Chica  Gun 
Club,  whose  marshy  lands  years  later  rewarded  the  charter  members 
with  rich  oil  royalties  in  place  of  the  canvas-backs  which  had  been 
their  original  loot — in  these,  as  in  many  smaller  groups  of  the  early 
nineties,  Billy  Staats  was  a founder. 

But  his  greater  relaxation  always  came  when,  as  second  mate,  he 
would  sail  out  of  San  Pedro  Harbor  with  Hancock  Banning  on 
La  Paloma.  Their  usual  course  was  across  the  Channel  to  Catalina 
Island,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Banning  Brothers. 
Their  hospitable  proprietorship  was  rapidly  creating  a world-famed 
resort,  to  which  sportsmen  flocked  from  all  quarters  when  the  tuna 
flags  were  flying  from  the  clubhouse  in  Avalon  Bay. 

Several  years  of  hectic  post-boom  financing  had  intervened  since 
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that  December  day  in  1887  when  Hancock  had  first  pointed  across  the 
Channel  to  the  Island  as  a source  of  rock  for  the  Wilmington  break- 
water. The  Banning  ownership  had  come  about  quite  unexpectedly. 
Shatto,  a visionary  with  the  confidence  of  the  old  boom  days,  had  made 
a new  attempt  to  attract  European  investors.  Through  a Pasadenan 
with  English  connections  he  had  negotiated  with  the  representative  of 
a syndicate  to  sell  the  Island  for  $400,000.  The  promotion  schemes  of 
the  Santa  Catalina  Island  Development  Company  had  been  the  signal 
for  launching  the  luxurious  Hermosa  and  undertaking  enlargement 
of  the  business  program  of  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Company. 

In  the  meantime  Shatto,  flushed  with  his  dreams  of  wealth,  had 
spent  the  entire  $40,000  received  from  the  Englishman  on  a showy 
Los  Angeles  residence,  counting  on  future  installments  to  meet  his 
own  remaining  indebtedness  to  the  Lick  Estate.  The  English  pro- 
moter, too,  had  his  ideas  of  grandeur.  With  the  $60,000  left  out  of  the 
$100,000  he  had  brought  from  London — hard-earned  savings  of  staid 
Birmingham  investors  in  a scheme  headed  by  the  Queen’s  own  Secre- 
tary, Lord  Ponsonby — he  ordered  elaborate  maps  and  surveys.  His 
propaganda  once  ready  for  a gullible  public,  he  chartered  Banning 
boats  and  ordered  champagne  for  his  prospective  victims. 

At  this  point  Charles  Crocker,  Director  of  the  Lick  Estate,  sought 
out  his  friend,  Captain  William  Banning.  The  boom  was  over;  the 
public  was  getting  wary.  Shatto  was  stone  broke.  No  more  funds 
were  forthcoming  from  London.  Why  shouldn’t  the  Bannings  them- 
selves take  over  the  Island  ? They  could  have  it  by  assuming  Shatto’s 
obligations  to  the  estate,  plus  whatever  he  had  paid  for  town  lots  and 
improvements  in  the  city  of  Avalon.  They  could  develop  the  resort 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  transportation  business.  Crocker  knew  his  fellow- 
directors  would  welcome  the  integrity  of  the  Banning  word  as  surety 
for  future  payments.  But  Captain  William  hesitated.  He  recognized 
great  potential  opportunities,  but  at  the  same  time  sensed  serious  risks. 
Crocker  countered  with  the  rumor  that  the  bankrupt  Londoner  was 
about  to  sail  for  home. 

The  son  of  General  Phineas  was  not  long  indecisive.  He  whipped 
up  his  mule-team  and  drove  splashing  through  the  mud  to  his  office 
at  222  West  Second  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Here  he  gave  quick  orders  to 
his  secretary,  Frank  H.  Lowe,  “Draw  a thousand  dollars  from  the  bank 
and  catch  the  first  boat  out  of  New  York.  Get  to  London  ahead  of 
Smith.”  Lowe  was  to  get  all  the  facts  about  the  English  Syndicate  and 
then  use  his  own  judgment.  If  he  could  not  do  more,  perhaps  he 
could  at  least  sell  the  Hermosa. 

That  was  in  November,  1889.  The  day  before  Christmas,  Captain 
Banning  had  a cable  from  Lowe,  “The  Island  is  yours.”  The  strange 
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process  by  which  this  was  achieved  was  not  revealed  until  Lowe’s  re- 
turn early  in  the  new  year.  His  first  step,  it  seemed,  had  been  to  con- 
sult an  acquaintance,  the  financial  editor  of  a London  paper.  Between 
them  they  had  ferreted  out  the  names  of  all  subscribers.  These  men 
were  then  circularized  with  an  ad:  “For  sale:  for  $126,000,  the  Island 
of  Santa  Catalina,  twenty-one  miles  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia.” In  a few  days  Lowe  had  a summons  to  appear  before  the  Queen’s 
Bench  with  all  his  facts  and  papers.  The  judge  then  called  a meeting 
of  the  stockholders  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Island  Company.  Lowe  was 
invited,  but  did  not  go,  sending  instead  the  English  surveyor,  still  un- 
paid for  his  maps  and  work — a man  who  had  been  won  at  once  to  help 
Lowe  get  a new  set-up  for  the  Island.  According  to  English  law,  if  a 
corporation  fails  to  meet  its  obligations,  it  is  automatically  dissolved. 
The  disillusioned  speculators  saw  no  sense  in  trying  to  raise  $360,000  to 
pay  for  an  island  now  available  for  $126,000.  Accordingly,  the  $400,000 
contract  of  sale  with  Shatto  was  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  com- 
pany ceased  to  exist.  The  surveyor  telephoned  to  Lowe,  who  cabled 
to  Banning,  and  then  departed  for  home  via  Paris  before  any  bona  fide 
purchaser  could  upset  his  plans. 

It  was  1892  before  the  deed  actually  passed  from  the  Lick  Estate 
to  the  Bannings.  In  the  meantime,  Shatto  died  in  a train  wreck.  The 
new  owners  paid  his  widow  $25,000  for  town  lots  in  Avalon,  assumed 
the  mortgage  on  the  remainder  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  make 
this  tiny  green  speck,  first  discovered  by  Cabrillo,  into  a “Paradise  of 
the  Pacific,”  known  and  loved  by  sportsmen  the  world  over. 

The  Santa  Catalina  Island  Yacht  Club,  on  whose  membership 
committee  Billy  Staats  was  soon  working  assiduously,  was  the  first 
organization  to  draw  attention  to  the  resort.  Then  followed  the  Tuna 
Club,  with  Professor  Holder  as  President.  By  October  of  1892  the  Los 
Angeles  Weekly  Mirror  was  complimenting  the  Bannings  on  “the  new 
regime  on  Catalina  Island.  . . . Two  thousand  visitors  at  a time  have 
been  there  this  summer.” 

This  new  regime  soon  made  a family  resort  out  of  the  picturesque 
town  of  Avalon,  where  year  after  year  the  boats  of  the  Banning  fleet 
brought  summer-time  neighbors  to  swim  in  the  clear,  warm  water, 
marvel  at  the  undersea  gardens  of  sweeping  kelp  and  colorful  seaweed, 
play  golf  on  “the  world’s  most  hazardous  course,”  in  the  green  gullies 
and  hills  back  of  the  town,  dine  at  the  wide-verandahed  Metropole 
Hotel,  listen  to  Herr  Kammermeyer  conduct  open-air  band  concerts 
(where  watchful  guards  gave  “tickets”  to  unattentive  whisperers), 
dance  in  the  glass-roomed  pavilion,  and  enjoy  the  Saturday  night 
“eruption”  of  Sugar  Loaf — since  leveled  to  make  way  for  the  Wrigley 
Casino. 
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The  Hancock  Banning  home  in  Descanso  Canyon,  today  the  site 
of  the  Saint  Catherine  Hotel,  was  hospitable  with  the  old  Phineas 
Banning  spirit.  Here  Billy  loved  to  go  with  his  genial  host  and  cap- 
tain, after  their  many  cruises  on  La  Paloma.  Sometimes  the  “ancient 
Mariners,”  as  the  papers  dubbed  the  crew  of  the  Banning  yacht,  stayed 
over  to  drive  with  Captain  William  behind  his  six  horses  to  “Eagle’s 
Nest”  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  thence  to  hunt  wild  goats  in  the 
steep  ravines,  or  to  go  on  horseback  to  the  Isthmus,  with  its  crystal- 
clear  waters  and  buried  Indian  relics.  This  narrow  spit,  in  later  years 
to  become  the  ready-made  set  for  such  movies  as  “The  Hurricane”  and 
“Mutiny  on  the  Bounty”,  was  in  those  early  days  destined  to  become  a 
popular  resort.  The  third  Banning  brother,  Joe,  built  a handsome 
home  above  its  curving  harbor,  planted  rows  of  gum  trees  as  a wind- 
break, and  the  company  set  up  a number  of  cottages  and  tents.  The 
sheltered  coves  at  either  side  often  invited  La  Paloma  and  other  yachts 
then,  as  today,  to  drop  anchor  while  their  crews  swam  in  the  excep- 
tional bay  or  lagoon. 

Again,  the  “Ancient  Mariners”  would  essay  a longer  cruise,  often 
to  San  Clemente,  neighboring  island,  or  down  the  coast  to  Coronado. 
And  always  Will  preserved  the  stories  as  official  log-keeper.  One  such 
record,  inspired  by  Professor  Holder’s  search  for  data  for  his  book  on 
“The  Channel  Islands”  sent  them  sailing  on  the  course  of  the  adven- 
turous Cabrillo,  based  on  the  professor’s  reconstructed  log  of  the  voy- 
age of  1542,  when  that  intrepid  Portuguese  dicoverer  had  first 
claimed  these  islands  for  his  august  majesty,  Charles  of  Castile  and 
Aragon. 

Hancock  Banning  had  a letter  from  the  son  of  Justinian  Caire  of 
San  Francisco,  owner  of  Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  islands,  to  his  superintendent.  Here  they  found  a scene  “easy  to 
imagine  in  one  of  the  wine-producing  districts  of  France  or  Italy,” 
rows  of  grape-laden  vineyards  and  acres  of  green  gardens;  but  only 
forty-five  regular  inhabitants,  all  Italian  and  Spanish-speaking,  in  this 
strange  outpost  where  over  three  hundred  years  before  Cabrillo  had 
found  eight  well-populated  Indian  villages. 

Herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  roamed  the  island  mountains,  thick-clad 
with  pine  and  manzanita,  as  well  as  fiendish  cactus,  out  of  which  a 
furious  wild  hog  darted  suddenly  to  give  zest  to  the  visitors’  morning 
ride.  Only  Hancock’s  steady  aim  saved  disaster  as  their  horses  reared 
in  fright;  but  the  party  sailed  for  home  bearing  a boar’s  head  with 
four-inch  tusks,  a trophy  well  worth  the  fracas. 

While  he  recorded  these  logs,  wrote  the  minutes,  and  kept  books 
for  the  various  social  groups  in  addition  to  his  mounting  business 
cares,  Will’s  own  diary  was  neglected.  Then,  in  the  blue-bright  sun- 
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shine  of  an  April  day  in  1893,  he  took  it  out  as  he  lay  on  the  sands  of 
his  beloved  Coronado  Hotel  near  San  Diego.  In  the  months  just 
preceding,  he  had  again  brushed  shoulders  with  death,  and  had  come 
back  to  participate  in  the  surging  life  he  enjoyed  so  fully,  after  six 
weeks  of  lingering  on  the  borderland. 

This  time,  typhoid  had  complicated  the  pneumonia  which  had 
laid  him  low  in  February;  but  with  characteristic  optimism,  he  wrote: 
“The  pleasant  surroundings  and  conditions  here  will  do  much  toward 
giving  me  strength  again.  . . . These  seagulls  and  pelicans  are  interest- 
ing to  watch  as  they  fly  along  over  the  water,  diving  now  and  then  to 
catch  fish.  They  fly  so  gracefully  and  seem  to  be  having  such  a good 
time.  Occasionally  a school  of  fish  will  come  to  the  surface,  probably 
stirred  up  by  some  larger  fish  below,  and  then  there  is  a great  time,  the 
birds  after  them  from  above  and  the  fish  from  below.  Surely  they  have 
not  much  of  a show  to  get  away.  How  evident  it  is  that  in  this  world 
one  being  lives  to  devour  another,  the  largest  and  strongest  over- 
powering the  small  and  weak.” 

As  his  convalescence  progressed,  Will  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  gratify  his  deep-seated  desire  to  see  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  His  contribution  had  helped  swell  the  fund  for  the  Pasadena 
painting,  and  his  enforced  leisure  had  given  him  time  to  read  carefully 
long  columns  devoted  to  the  great  Columbian  Anniversary  in  the  mid- 
West.  On  May  2,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  spread  its  entire  front  page 
with  accounts  of  the  opening,  declaring  that  “The  Electric  Age  was 
ushered  into  being  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
President  Cleveland,  by  pressing  a button,  started  the  mighty  ma- 
chinery and  rushing  water  and  revolving  wheels  of  the  Fair.” 

This  was  too  much  to  miss.  Will  argued  the  point  in  his  diary.  “I 
have  been  at  business  steadily  and  have  prospered.  With  a small  be- 
ginning in  1887  and  1888  I have  built  up  a good,  established  business, 
keeping  four  of  us  busy  all  the  time.  Now,  during  my  absence,  my 
brother  Hiram  is  at  the  head,  and  from  all  reports  does  very  well 
indeed.  During  these  five  years  my  life  has  been  a most  busy  one,  with 
work  through  the  day  and  social  engagements  for  a good  share  of  the 
nights.  I have  not  taken  much  recreation.  I have  been  here  at  Coro- 
nado four  weeks  and  find  my  health  still  improving,  although  I am 
not  well  enough  to  return  with  safety  to  business.  . . . Went  to  the 
steamship  office  to  find  out  about  the  trip  to  Alaska  and  also  the  trip 
to  La  Paz  and  Mazatlan.  I will  some  day  take  both.  Now  I am  un- 
decided just  what  to  do  but  think  I will  return  to  Pasadena.” 

At  last  the  decision  was  reached.  On  May  24  he  was  writing  on 
board  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  as  the  train  passed  through 
New  Mexico  en  route  to  Chicago:  “Had  about  given  up  all  hope  of 
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going  to  the  World’s  Fair  and  the  East,  but  after  returning  home  de- 
cided to  go  with  Leila  and  John  (the  new  stepmother  and  baby 
brother).” 

This  journey  gave  Will  his  first  look  at  the  vast  continent  that 
separated  the  home  of  his  youth  and  the  new  land  that  was  absorbing 
his  adult  energy.  “It  seems  as  if  there  is  enough  land  for  the  whole 
world  here,”  he  scribbled  in  his  little  pocket  diary  as  the  slow  train 
pulled  them  across  desert  and  prairie.  “Part  of  the  way  it  is  most 
desolate,  but  with  water  on  it  for  irrigation,  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  in  the  course  of  time,  it  will  become  productive  and  make  homes 
for  thousands  of  people.” 

The  immensity  of  Chicago  proved  somewhat  bewildering.  Will 
found  himself  “going  along  the  street  gazing  into  the  air  counting  the 
number  of  stories  in  these  high  buildings,  from  ten  to  twenty  stories 
each!” 

But  it  was  the  huge  Exhibition  buildings— “one  alone  covering 
forty  acres” — that  almost  left  him  speechless.  “Nature,  alone,  is  most 
wonderful,”  he  scribbled  in  the  little  book,  “but  when  man  takes  what 
nature  has  given  him  and  carries  to  a degree  of  apparent  perfection  the 
infinite  number  of  things  you  see  on  every  hand,  it  is  marvelous, 
astounding.  You  are  staggered  by  it  all.  You  feel  how  small  you  are, 
how  little  you  know,  and,  reflecting  on  it,  you  wonder  what  the  world 
is  coming  to  if  such  advancement  continues.” 

June  in  the  East,  with  wooded  hills,  rushing  streams  and  fertile 
farms,  was  intriguing  to  Will  after  seven  dry  brown  California  sum- 
mers, and  he  traveled  on,  to  meet  Dr.  Radebaugh  in  Philadelphia;  to 
miss  his  brother  Henry,  who  (unknown  to  Will)  had  left  New  York 
for  California  a few  days  before,  to  wander  through  the  landscaped 
acres  of  the  millionaire  builder  of  Pasadena’s  new  Hotel  Green  at  Lake 
Hopatcong,  New  Jersey;  to  retrace  the  family  wanderings  up  the 
Hudson  on  a visit  with  Macy  relatives.  Connecticut  called  him,  of 
course,  and  he  dined  with  his  old  employer  of  the  Dunbar  Spring  Shop 
in  Bristol.  There,  too,  he  saw  the  nurse  whose  devotion  had  kept  his 
young  life  going  that  fateful  night  ten  years  before,  when  even  the 
doctor  gave  him  up;  and  then  paused  on  a beautiful  knoll  command- 
ing a view  of  the  town  where  the  Wheel  Club  had  cycled  so  happily, 
paused  to  lay  roses  on  the  grave  of  Mary  Jane  Macy  Staats,  on  the 
stone  inscribed,  “Her  works  do  follow  her.”  Glastonbury  neighbors 
poured  out  their  hospitality,  Hartford  reimpressed  him  with  its  com- 
fortable old  homes  and  substantial  trees,  the  whole  having  “an  air  of 
solid  wealth  seldom  seen.” 

July  in  Connecticut  was  hot  and  depressing.  In  spite  of  all  the 
pleasures,  William’s  protesting  body  warned  him  to  turn  his  face 
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westward  again  toward  the  dry  climate  of  California.  One  more 
wonder  he  must  see,  however — Niagara  Falls.  “I  am  grateful  to  have 
lived  to  see  this — the  greatest  of  all  such  scenery  in  the  world,”  he 
recorded.  “What  a mighty  power  everlastingly  going  to  waste;  but  a 
company  is  at  work  now  to  utilize  some  of  it  by  running  electric 
dynamos  and  wiring  the  current  for  miles  around  to  furnish  power  to 
railroads  and  manufacturing.” 

Vacation  was  over.  Restored  health  and  energy  were  impelling 
the  young  man  West  again,  to  take  his  place  among  the  builders  of  a 
newly-creative  generation.  August  2 saw  him  welcomed  with  “a  most 
pleasant  greeting  by  all  Pasadena.  There  is  plenty  to  do  and  I am  into 
it  already.  There  is  no  place  like  home,  and  Pasadena  is  my  home.” 


(To  be  continued ) 


If  it  /TO  e m o r i a m 

DR.  PERRY  JAMES  WORDEN 


Dr.  Perry  Worden,  historian,  author  and  newspaper  man 
died  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1945,  after  having  made 
his  home  in  Pasadena  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  He  was  born  at 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,  May  25,  1866,  the  son  of  Amos 
Warren  and  Mary  Welch  Worden.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Effie  Fussell  Worden. 

Dr.  Worden  received  his  A.B.  at  Columbia  University  in  1895  and 
then  continued  his  studies  in  Europe  at  the  Universities  of  Leyden  and 
Halle-Saale  and  at  Sorbonne.  He  was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  at  Halle  in 
1900  and  continued  in  educational  work  in  American,  English  and 
German  universities  until  1910  during  which  time  he  delivered  lectures 
at  Heidelberg. 

Perry  Worden  was  probably  better  known  in  California  for  his 
great  contribution  to  California  history — his  fine  work  on  Newmark’s 
Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California , which  he  made  the  outstanding 
monumental  work  on  local  history;  but  he  was  the  author  of  many 
pieces  of  Californiana. 

During  his  earlier  years  Dr.  Worden  had  done  much  newspaper 
work,  having  been  special  correspondent  for  both  the  New  Yor\  Sun 
and  the  New  Yor\  Tribune  and  in  his  latter  years  his  greatest  effort 
was  again  in  newspaper  work  and  had  been  a regular  contributor  to 
the  Pasadena  Star-News  since  1929,  having  written  many  fine  articles 
on  California  history  and  book  reviews  under  both  his  own  name  and 
his  well  known  pseudonym,  “ Agua  Mansa.” 

Through  his  many  years  of  gleaning  historical  material  in  Califor- 
nia Dr.  Worden  accumulated  an  incredible  amount  of  valuable  his- 
torical data,  and  particularly  during  his  preparation  of  the  three 
editions  of  Newmark’s  Sixty  Years  and  while  gathering  material  for  an 
even  larger  work  he  had  planned  and  worked  upon  for  years,  a history 
of  one  hundred  years  of  the  Temple-Workman  family  in  California. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California, 
the  Pasadena  Historical  Society,  the  San  Diego  Historical  Society,  the 
Gamut  Club  and  the  Authors’  League  of  America.  Until  war  condi- 
tions prohibited  him  Dr.  Worden  was  an  active  and  ardent  member 
of  our  Society  and  for  years  the  meetings  he  missed  were  few.  His 
friends  were  legion  and  his  genial  countenance  and  friendly  smile  will 
long  be  missed  among  us  who  knew  him  well. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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Book  Review 


By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


BUILDING  A WORLD  GATEWAY:  The  Story  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor.  By  Clarence  H.  Matson.  Pacific  Era  Publishers,  Los 
Angeles,  (c.d.1945)  pp.  255  Portrait,  Maps,  Illustrations.  40  $5.00. 


Much  has  been  written  and  much  has  been  said  on  the  making 
and  the  development  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor — today  one  of  the  great 
harbors  of  the  world — but  until  the  present  time  a complete  history  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  not  been  written. 

Clarence  H.  Matson,  who  passed  on  “to  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveler  returns”  October  17th,  1943,  had  been  directly  con- 
nected with  the  harbor  for  more  than  thirty  years — first  as  secretary 
and  traffic  manager  of  Los  Angeles  City  Harbor  Department,  and  then 
as  manager  of  the  Trade  Extension  Department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Fortunately  before  his  death  Mr.  Matson  had 
finished  his  splendid  history  of  the  harbor  and  in  his  Building  a World 
Gateway,  just  off  the  press,  we  have  a most  thrilling  and  romantic 
story  of  this  great  achievement  by  earnest  men  in  Southern  California 
who  fought  persistently  against  almost  overwhelming  odds  to  make 
a harbor  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  where  Providence  had  for- 
gotten to  put  it. 

In  1899,  just  after  the  fight  for  a government  supported  harbor 
was  won  by  the  people  of  Southern  California,  Charles  Dwight  Wil- 
lard, another  faithful  servant  of  the  community,  wrote  and  published 
his  fine  story  of  the  harbor’s  beginning — but  in  this  new  book  Clarence 
Matson  has  taken  up,  from  the  earliest  time,  every  phase  of  the  history 
of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  and  has  carried  his  story  on  through  its 
development  into  the  most  important  and  busiest  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  an  easy,  personal  manner  he  has  told  the  story  that  has  now 
become  history,  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  a deep  water  harbor,  its 
transportation  problems,  and  part  the  railroads  and  truck  lines  have 
played  in  its  development.  He  leaves  us  with  a better  feeling  toward 
that  once  octopus-like  corporation,  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  after 
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fighting  the  San  Pedro  Harbor  Plan  from  the  beginning,  turned  about 
under  new  management  in  later  years  to  help  as  much  in  the  harbor 
development  as  it  had  attempted  to  hinder  it  at  first. 

Clarence  Matson  has  rightly  credited  the  development  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  as  the  greatest  contributing  force  in  the  growth  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  and  he  has  taken  each  phase  of  the  development 
of  Southern  California’s  resources  as  affected  by  the  harbor;  the  Oil 
Industry;  the  Cotton  Industry  and  the  Fishing  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
development  at  the  harbor  of  its  greatest  importation — Lumber — and 
has  devoted  a chapter  or  more  to  each  of  them.  He  then  goes  into  the 
Shipbuilding  Industry,  that  has  grown  to  such  importance  through  the 
war  years — both  in  World  War  I as  well  as  in  the  present  conflict  and 
amazes  us  with  the  magnitude  of  this  development  at  our  doorway. 

Mr.  Matson  saw  and  helped  the  harbor  develop  from  an  empty 
port  with  miles  of  sheds  waiting  for  shipping  that  wouldn’t  come,  into 
the  coast’s  greatest  and  busiest  port,  both  from  value  of  cargo  and 
amount  of  tonnage  as  well  as  the  number  of  steamship  lines  making 
it  a port  of  call  from  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

The  personal  experiences  he  relates  during  his  activity  with  harbor 
business,  the  side-lights  on  international  affairs  touched  upon,  the  out- 
standing personalities  among  Los  Angeles  and  national  business  giants 
who  had  a part  in  the  great  drama  as  it  unfolded  through  the  years 
are  brought  before  us  in  most  vivid  style. 

Not  least  important  in  the  book  is  Albert  M.  Hill’s  fine  introduc- 
tion, where  his  carefully  compiled  statistics  make  a readier  under- 
standing of  the  story  Mr.  Matson  has  written,  and  adds  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  book. 

This  book  is  certainly  one  that  every  person  interested  in  the 
history  of  California,  or  American  industry — and  certainly  every  bus- 
iness man  in  the  community — will  want  to  read,  and  every  collector 
of  Californiana  will  feel  he  must  own. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  }.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  Tune  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 


No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931)- $1.25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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Los  Angeles  in  1873,  at  the  Time  the  First  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  Organized. 
A Bird’s-eye  View  from  Ninth,  Main,  and  Spring  Streets. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 

In  this  double  number  of  The  Quarterly,  Mr.  Newmark’s  “History 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce”  and  the  functions  of  its  various  com- 
mittees is  an  article  that  gives  a clear  picture  of  this  most  important 
institution  in  the  development  of  Southern  California. 

We  feel  that  the  “Reminiscenses  of  Jonathan  Tibbet”  by  Frank  D. 
Thomson  in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
of  street  life  in  an  early  California  mining  camp  that  has  appeared. 
These  reminiscenses  of  the  father  of  the  well-known  friend  of  the 
Indians  of  California,  Jonathan  Tibbet,  Jr.,  were  told  to  Mr.  Thomson 
while  he  was  preparing  Tibbet’s  famed  collection  of  Indian  and  his- 
toric relics  for  removal  to  Claremont  from  his  home  in  Riverside. 
Claremont  Colleges  employed  Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  recently  retired 
from  the  faculty  of  Pomona  College,  to  list  the  articles  and  to  take 
down  in  shorthand  the  information  Mr.  Tibbet  gave  concerning  each 
article.  They  worked  together  for  nearly  two  years  in  doing  this  work, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Tibbet  recounted  many  interesting  sketches 
and  incidents  concerning  events  connected  with  the  collecting  of  the 
material.  This  information  is  the  basis  for  this  article.  Much  of  the 
phrasing  is  in  Mr.  Tibbet’s  own  language.  The  facts  are  from  the 
elder  Tibbet’s  experiences. 

In  this  issue  we  bring  to  a conclusion  Mrs.  Wilson’s  interesting 
series  upon  the  life  of  William  R.  Staats.  These  three  articles  do  not 
though,  complete  the  very  valuable  sketch  of  Mr.  Staats’  life,  and  the 
author  is  preparing  a full  biography  of  this  most  useful  citizen  to  be 
published  soon  in  book  form  that  will  be  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  state.  The  portion  of  the  book  that  we  have  pub- 
lished in  The  Quarterly  is  but  a small  part  of  the  material  that  will 
appear  in  the  book. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  The  Society  will  be  resumed 
this  month  and  now  that  peace  has  come  to  us  again  there  will  be  a 
meeting  every  month,  except  through  the  summer,  as  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  this,  the  oldest  historical  society  on  the  coast.  All  our 
members  are  asked  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  speakers  that  have  interest- 
ing historical  subjects  touching  California  or  the  Southwest.  And  this 
same  request  applies  to  articles  of  value,  or  documents  pertaining  to 
early  California  history  that  might  be  published  in  The  Quarterly. 
Your  help  will  be  appreciated. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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The  Famous  Walnut  Elephant  and  the  Giant  Wine  Bottle,  Later 
Removed  at  the  Request  of  Temperance  Societies. 


A Short  History  of 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 


By  Marco  R.  Newmark 

In  a letter  to  the  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  year  1900,  dated  March  10,  Senator  Stephen  M.  White 
expressed  himself  as  follows: 

“I  know  that  the  Chamber  has  been  most  influential  in  bringing 
about  a large  and  desirable  increase  of  our  population  and  in  procur- 
ing the  investment  in  legitimate  enterprises  of  large  means,  and  thus 
increasing  the  resources  and  wealth  and  adding  to  the  happiness  of 
those  who  have  located  here. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  of  a single  influence — so  far  as  one  is  now 
able  to  judge — is  so  well  fitted  and  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
good  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.” 

These  words  proved  to  be  prophetic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Chamber  has  been  the  most  important  single  human  element  in  the 
development  of  a small  town  into  a world  center  of  industry  and  com- 
merce and  also,  largely,  of  culture.  Its  history,  therefore,  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  citizen  of  Southern  California. 

The  present  Chamber  does  not,  however,  represent  the  first  at- 
tempt to  found  a Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  way  back,  on  August  1,  1873,  that  the  merchants  of  the 
town  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a proposal  to  form  an 
organization  for  the  furtherance  of  their  mutual  interests.  Governor 
John  G.  Downey  was  elected  Chairman  and  John  M.  Griffith,  Secre- 
tary, pro  tern . 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  on  August  9,  a constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted;  and  two  days  later,  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion for  a period  of  fifty  years  were  filed.  At  the  following  meeting, 
Solomon  Lazard  was  elected  President  and  Isaac  W.  Lord,  Secretary; 
and  Judge  Robert  M.  Widney’s  office  in  Temple  Block  was  selected 
as  the  permanent  meeting  place. 

The  new  organization  made  a gallant  start.  It  procured  an  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  for  a survey  and  the  improvement  of  San  Pedro 
Harbor.  Literature  descriptive  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  Cali- 
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fornia  was  sent  “abroad”  and  much  attention  was  given  to  extending 
the  trade  of  the  city  among  the  mining  camps  of  Arizona  and  to  the 
general  development  of  commerce.* 

Ambitious  indeed  were  the  first  endeavors  of  the  little  institu- 
tion! But,  alas!  the  mid-seventies  brought  drought,  bank  failures, 
and  “other  disasters”  (probably  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1876)  which 
cast  their  blight;  business  became  stagnant;  the  merchants  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  their  support  and  this  early  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce passed  out  of  existence. 

During  the  decade  that  followed,  several  influences  brought  about 
a sharp  increase  in  the  population  of  the  City.  Charles  Nordhoff’s 
California:  For  Health,  Pleasure  and  Residence  (first  edition  1873, 
second  edition,  1882)  resulted,  according  to  Charles  Dwight  Willard, 
in  a considerable  influx  of  people  of  influence.  Too,  there  was  the  rate 
war  of  1886  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  during 
which  rates  from  Missouri  River  points  declined  to  ten,  five  and,  for  a 
short  period,  even  to  one  dollar.  As  a result,  several  thousand  east- 
erners were  allured  to  Southern  California,  and  remained  here  to  take 
up  their  residence. 

The  effect  of  these  and  other  lesser  factors  is  reflected  in  the  pop- 
ulation figures:  In  1870,  there  were  five  thousand  people  in  Los  An- 
geles; in  1880,  eleven  thousand;  and  by  1888,  the  city  boasted  about 
fifty  thousand. 

Among  those  attracted  to  the  Southland  at  this  time  was  William 
E.  Hughes.  He  had  come  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  he 
had  assisted  in  organizing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a similar  institution  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
consulted  with  Samuel  B.  Lewis  and  Major  Edward  W.  Jones.  The 
outcome  of  the  conversation  was  a meeting  of  merchants  on  October 
11,  1888.  At  this  preliminary  gathering,  Major  Jones  was  elected 
Chairman  and  John  V.  Wachtel,  Secretary. 

Hughes  expressed  confidence  that  manufacturing  “on  a limited 
scale”  was  possible  in  Los  Angeles.  Clarence  A.  Warner  stated  that 
much  good  farming  land  had  been  subdivided  during  the  boom  and 
that  many  present  owners  were  inexperienced  in  farming.  He  added 
the  suggestion,  in  order  to  induce  midwestern  farmers  to  locate  here, 

^editor's  note:  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  a prolific  publisher,  but 
this  first  organization  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  its  first  publication  in  the  form  of 
a pamphlet  that  has  become  one  of  the  desirable  collectors’  items  of  Californiana,  Condition, 
Progress  and  Advantages  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  County,  Southern  California.  Written  and 
Compiled  by  A.  T.  Hawley,  by  Authority  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Published  by  that  Body  for  Free  Distribution,  July,  1876.  First  Edition,  5000  copies — and 
today  this  144  page  booklet  is  almost  unobtainable.  It  describes  minutely  every  town,  hamlet, 
and  post  office  in  the  county,  that  at  that  time  also  covered  what  is  now  Orange  County.  And 
so  while  this  first  Chamber  of  Commerce  died,  it  left  as  its  monument  this  rarity. 
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that  a carload  of  Southern  California  products  be  sent  on  exhibit 
through  the  Middle  West.  The  idea  was  carried  out  and  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  repeated  several  years,  was  dubbed  “California  on 
Wheels.”  The  experiment  met  with  great  success.  Many  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  sold  their  possessions  and  came  to  this  region. 

Following  the  speeches,  Hughes  moved  that  a permanent  organi- 
zation be  effected  at  the  next  meeting.  The  motion  carried  and  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  October  15,  Colonel  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  moved  the  resolution  which 
brought  into  lusty  existence  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A Committee  consisting  of  Colonel  Otis,  S.  B.  Lewis,  E.  W. 
Hughes,  Isaac  R.  Dunkelberger,  and  William  F.  Fitzgerald  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  a plan  of  organization. 

At  the  following  meeting,  Colonel  Otis  read  the  proposed  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted.  The  organization  meet- 
ing was  conducted  on  October  24  and  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Major  Jones;  Vice-Presidents,  William  H.  Workman, 
Colonel  Otis,  and  S.  B.  Lewis;  Treasurer,  John  I.  Redick;  and  Secre- 
tary, Thomas  A.  Lewis. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  institution  which  played  so  important 
a role  in  the  development  of  Southern  California.  The  program  of  the 
Chamber  has  developed  from  very  simple  and  modest  beginnings. 

One  of  its  activities  is  the  entertainment  of  important  visitors.  The 
first  instance  was  in  behalf  of  a group  of  Chicago  capitalists  who  were 
considering  the  purchase  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Cable  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  records  reveal  a number  of  other  interesting  “firsts.” 

At  the  meeting  of  December  10,  1888,  an  appropriation  of  $180 
was  made  for  the  publication  of  a pamphlet,  “Facts  and  Figures  Con- 
cerning Southern  California  and  Los  Angeles  City  and  County.”  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  distributed  through  the  East.  Thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Publicity,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Department. 

In  the  early  part  of  1889,  the  Chamber  acted  as  host  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Press  Association,  and  so  was  started  the  program  of  the  present 
Convention  Department. 

In  1889,  the  Chamber  drew  up  a bill  regarding  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  memorialized  the  Legislature  on  the  subject.  Ever  since,  the 
Chamber  has  wielded  its  influence  in  local,  state,  and  national  legisla- 
tion in  which  the  interests  of  Southern  California  are  concerned;  and 
since  1914,  has  regularly  sent  to  its  members  recommendations  on 
measures  which  appear  on  the  ballot. 

On  May  9,  1889,  thanks  were  extended  to  Captain  Joseph  B.  Ban- 
ning for  the  use  of  the  steamship  Hermosa  for  an  excursion  to  Cata* 
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lina;  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Relations  with  Canada 
being  the  guests. 

Chamber  excursions  to  the  Southwest,  to  Mexico,  to  South  Amer- 
ica, to  Hawaii,  and  to  parts  of  the  Orient  were  later  regularly  con- 
ducted and  resulted  in  great  good  will  and  a large  volume  of  business 
for  our  merchants  and  industrialists.  This  activity  was  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  resumed  as  soon  as  transporta- 
tion facilities  permit. 

Also,  in  1889,  Marvin  R.  Higgins  succeeded  Lewis  as  Secretary. 

In  1890,  Frank  Wiggins  was  made  Superintendent  of  exhibits,  the 
first  of  which  was  installed  in  Chamber  headquarters  in  the  Mott 
Building.  The  following  year,  he  started  the  program  of  exhibits 
throughout  the  country  at  fairs  and  expositions,  a plan  which  has  also 
been  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  first  exhibit  was  at  the  Citrus 
Carnival  in  Chicago  in  1891. 

That  the  Chamber,  even  in  the  early  days,  was  regardful  of  the 
comfort  of  its  members  and  visitors,  is  indicated  by  a resolution  passed 
on  April  10,  1890,  to  the  effect  that  “the  House  Committee  investigate 
the  smell  which  greets  people  on  their  way  up  the  stairs  and  if  it  is  dis- 
covered to  emanate  from  the  rubber  on  the  stairs,  that  said  rubber  be 
removed.” 

In  1890,  an  attempt  to  procure  an  industry — an  army  gun  factory 
— was  made.  The  attempt  failed,  but  it  does  represent  the  first  step 
in  a highly  successful  program  which  is  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
Department.  In  the  same  year,  Henry  W.  Patton  became  Secretary, 
but  in  a few  months  was  succeeded  by  H.  Jay  Hanchette.  In  the 
Spring  of  this  year,  Hanchette,  who  had  gone  to  Chicago  to  take 
charge  of  the  Orange  Carnival,  disappeared  on  his  way  to  the  station 
for  the  return  trip  and  thereafter  was  never  heard  of  again.  By  July, 
all  hope  of  ever  finding  him  was  abandoned,  and  Charles  Dwight  Wil- 
lard was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

In  1894,  the  Chamber  moved  to  404-406  South  Broadway.  It  was 
here  that  Frank  Wiggins  installed  the  exhibit  dominated  by  the  fa- 
mous lifesize  “Walnut  Elephant,”  and  a thirty  foot  high  wine  tower. 
The  elephant  was  constructed  of  wire  and  covered  with  plaster  upon 
which  were  mounted  thousands  of  walnuts.  The  wine  tower  was  of 
wood,  and  on  its  exterior  were  mounted  bottles  of  wine  from  the  vari- 
ous Southern  California  wineries.  Upon  the  advent  of  national  pro- 
hibition, temperance  societies  demanded  that  the  giant  bottle  be  dis- 
posed of  and  the  records  do  not  show  what  became  of  it. 

In  1897,  Secretary  Charles  Dwight  Willard  resigned  to  become 
Editor  of  the  Express.  He  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Wiggins,  that 
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fiercely  whiskered  but  gentle  voiced  gentleman  who  was  to  leave  so 
deep  an  impress  on  both  Chamber  and  Southern  California  history. 
The  resolutions  passed  on  Willard’s  resignation  testify  to  the  part  he 
played  in  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  Chamber. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  in  order  to  deal  with  the  story  of  the 
fight  for  San  Pedro  Harbor.  We  will,  however,  omit  this  chapter,  be- 
cause Mr.  Marshall  Stimson  in  The  Quarterly  for  March,  1945,  dealt 
with  the  subject  thoroughly  and  ably. 

The  only  flash  of  conscious  humor  in  all  the  records  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  registered  for  the  year  1899.  The  resignation  of  a member  was 
referred  to  the  Grievance  Committee,  with  instructions  to  try  to  obtain 
a withdrawal.  On  March  29,  the  Committee  reported  that  the  mem- 
ber had  resigned  for  the  reason  that  the  Chamber  had  brought  about 
such  an  increase  in  the  population  of  Los  Angeles  that  said  member 
had  been  compelled  to  move  to  Arizona.  It  was  therefore  suggested 
that  either  the  Chamber  would  have  to  dissolve  or  the  resignation  be 
accepted.  The  recommendation  that  the  latter  alternative  be  adopted 
was  carried. 

In  1900,  the  Chamber  collected  $1,040  for  the  victims  of  the  fa- 
mine in  India.  Since  then,  it  has  many  times  performed  a similar  serv- 
ice, notably  in  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  and  in  1928,  after  the  San  Francisquito  Dam  disaster. 

In  1905,  the  Chamber  sent  a resident  representative  to  Washing- 
ton. In  1939,  it  established  an  office  there.  Its  mission  is  to  assist  local 
merchants  and  industrialists  in  obtaining  government  business  and 
to  keep  the  Chamber  informed  regarding  federal  legislation  of  interest 
to  Southern  California.  The  present  resident  manager  is  John  M. 
Costello. 

On  April  7,  1922,  the  Chamber  appointed  a committee  to  investi- 
gate the  feasability  of  establishing  in  Los  Angeles  a federation  of  the 
city’s  important  philanthropic  agencies.  The  result  was  the  incorpora- 
tion, on  May  29,  1924,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Welfare 
Organization,  of  which  the  money  raising  branch  is  known  as  the 
Community  Chest.  In  1943,  it  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Area  War 
Chest. 

On  October  18,  1924,  on  board  a steamer,  while  returning  from 
Cuba,  Frank  Wiggins  passed  away.  Because  of  his  lovable  personality 
and  his  momentous  contributions  to  the  Chamber  and  to  Southern 
California,  he  was  widely  mourned.  He  had  always  advocated  voca- 
tional training  for  youth.  Accordingly,  the  Chamber,  to  honor  his 
memory,  induced  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  classes  in  the 
old  Eighth  Street  School.  The  attendance  grew  rapidly  and  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  erect  a building  which  was  named  “Frank  Wig- 
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gins  Trade  School”  and  was  occupied  in  March,  1927.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  great  trade  school,  with  its  several  branches  of  today. 

The  successor  to  Frank  Wiggins  was  Arthur  Arnoll,  who  guided 
the  Chamber  through  a period  of  intense  industrial  expansion. 

The  present  imposing  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  was  com- 
pleted in  1925,  the  first  meeting  there  of  the  Board  of  Directors  taking 
place  on  February  21. 

On  September  16,  1938,  Arthur  Arnoll  died.  He  had  been  a high- 
ly capable  and  devoted  executive  and  his  passing  was  keenly  felt.  He 
had  the  title  “Secretary-Manager.”  After  his  death,  the  two  functions 
were  separated.  Francis  L.  S.  Harman  was  elected  acting  Secretary; 
and  on  January  23, 1939,  Leonard  E.  Read  was  chosen  as  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Chamber. 

On  July  1,  1941,  Harman  became  President  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Corporation  and  Charles  P.  Bayer, 
who  had  come  to  the  Chamber  in  1921,  and  had  occupied  a number 
of  important  posts,  was  elected  Secretary. 

In  1944,  he  was  made  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Harold  W. 
Wright  was  elected  Secretary. 

In  1945,  Read  resigned  as  Manager;  Harold  W.  Wright  was 
elected  his  successor,  and  William  H.  Courtney  was  made  Secretary. 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A few  words  about  two  organizations  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  are  now  in  order.  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  in  1925.  It  conducts  a varied  program.  One  of  its  first 
undertakings  was  the  establishing,  in  1926,  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Dollar  Open  Golf  Tournament,  a contest  which  has  become  one  of 
the  important  golf  events  of  the  country.  It  also  has  initiated  a number 
of  other  national  sport  events,  which,  however,  were  called  off  for  the 
duration. 

In  addition,  it  engages  in  many  civic  activities,  including  an  an- 
nual Fire  Prevention  Week,  the  Junior  Fire  Department  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Fire  Department  and  the  Board  of  Education) ; an  an- 
nual “Americanism  Week”,  for  the  particular  benefit  of  newly-made 
citizens;  a “Get  Out  the  Vote  Campaign”  before  important  elections; 
and  it  sponsors  a “Free  Enterprise  Discussion  Group”,  designed  to 
foster  the  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Also,  it  co-operates  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Sym- 
phony Association,  and  otherwise  takes  part  in  the  musical  endeavors 
of  the  city. 

The  President  of  the  Junior  Chamber  is  Doug  Daley  and  the  Sec- 
retary-Manager is  Edmund  P.  McKanna. 
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Womens  Division 

A companion  organization  is  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  or  as  it  has 
recently  been  renamed,  the  “Women’s  Division.” 

Organized  in  1932,  the  Division  also  conducts  an  important  pro- 
gram. It  is  very  active  in  civic  beautifications,  its  annual  “Clean,  Paint 
and  Plant  Campaign”;  and  its  yearly  garden  tours  and  Poinsettia  Con- 
test being  especially  well  known;  and  also  of  note  is  its  yearly  “Out- 
of -Doors  Christmas  Celebration.” 

Very  active  is  the  History  and  Landmark  Division,  whose  mission 
it  is  to  preserve  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Southland.  Among 
other  projects,  in  1938,  it  furnished  the  old  Banning  Homestead  in 
Banning  Park  near  Wilmington. 

In  this  field  also,  should  be  noted  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Los  Angeles  on  September  4,  1781.  A ceremonial  at  the 
Plaza  and  a reception  at  the  Avila  Adobe  are  the  principal  features. 
These  were  preceded  before  the  war  by  a picturesque  costume  parade 
of  stagecoaches  and  horsemen  from  San  Gabriel  to  the  Plaza  over  the 
road  taken  by  Philip  de  Neve  on  his  historic  march. 

The  Division  has  also  contributed  much  to  culture,  including  the 
field  of  music.  The  President  of  the  Division  is  Mrs.  Alice  Tanner 
Gairdner  and  the  Secretary,  Miss  Joan  Crowe. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  discuss  the  regular  activities  of  the  Chamber. 
The  day  to  day  work  is  done  by  the  departments,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governing  body,  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Originally,  committees  of  the  members  were  in  charge  of  all  en- 
deavors; but  as  the  community  grew,  it  became  gradually  necessary 
to  establish  departments  in  charge  of  managers,  who,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  the  co-operation  of  committees  whose  chairmen  are 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  addition,  a few  activities  not 
requiring  highly  organized  administration  are  conducted  by  com- 
mittees directed  by  a secretary. 

The  chairmen  of  these  committees  are  also  directors  and  by  a pro- 
vision of  the  by-laws,  the  President  of  the  Junior  Chamber  and  the 
highest  ranking  local  official  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce automatically  serve  as  members. 

Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees 

A Military  Affairs  Committee  was  appointed  in  1908  and  naval 
affairs  were  added  in  1909.  (During  the  war,  the  two  activities  were 
separated).  The  responsibility  of  this  branch  is  to  look  out  for  the 
military  and  naval  needs  of  the  Southwest.  In  the  past,  it  made  many 
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contributions  toward  the  service,  with  regard  to  the  fortification  of  the 
Harbor  and  the  obtaining  of  facilities  necessary  to  defense. 

It  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  National  Guard  and  in  1910, 
it  initiated  the  movement  for  the  Armory  in  Exposition  Park  (com- 
pleted in  1913;  remodelled  in  1925). 

This  is  but  the  slightest  indication  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
military  and  naval  affairs  committees,  and  it  may  as  well  be  said  now 
that  this  applies  also  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  departments. 

Carleton  B.  Tibbetts  is  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  Morgan  Adams  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee;  while  Glenn 
B.  Eastburn,  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department,  serves  as 
Secretary  of  both  committees. 

Publicity  Department 

The  Publicity  Department  was  founded  in  1914.  It  provides  infor- 
mation for  magazines  and  other  publications  throughout  the  world 
concerning  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  surrounding  area.  It  reports 
the  activities  of  the  Chamber,  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the 
services  it  is  equipped  to  render  and,  also,  it  co-operates  with  writers  in 
the  preparation  of  articles.  Jack  Stratton  deals  with  the  metropolitan 
press  and  Roy  A.  McMillan  with  the  county  press. 

Agricultural  Department 

In  1918,  the  Agricultural  Department  was  established.  Through 
the  dissemination  of  information ; the  issuing  of  bulletins,  co-operation 
with  growers’  associations;  surveys  of  land  available  for  farming  and 
appraisals  of  values;  the  prevention  of  legislative  measures  which 
would  be  harmful  to  farmers,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  department 
has  contributed  heavily  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Southwest. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  concrete  accomplishments:  In  1924, 
it  gave  valuable  co-operation  in  the  eradication  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease;  in  1931,  assisted  in  securing  for  Southern  California  a branch 
of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  which  saved  many 
farmers  from  bankruptcy;  in  1933,  brought  about  a revision  of  the 
State  Real  Estate  Act,  which  did  away  with  many  unethical  practices 
in  land  subdivision;  and  in  1919,  started  the  Small  Home  Farm  Plan 
by  which  emigrants  from  other  states  are  assisted  in  the  purchase  of 
an  acre  of  ground.  The  plan  has  helped  many  of  these  newcomers  to 
a more  comfortable  standard  of  living. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture,  Agriculture, 
and  Livestock  is  George  B.  Hodgkin;  the  Manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  Howard  A.  Miller,  and  Dr.  George  P.  Clements,  who  orig- 
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Secretary  of  the  Chamber  from  1890-1897. 

His  work  for  the  Chamber  and  fight  for  a Free  Harbor  at  San 
Pedro  are  highlights  in  the  history  of  Southern  California. 
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inally  organized  the  Department  and  was  Manager  until  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position  in  1937,  is  Counsellor  of  the  Department. 

World  Trade  Department 

The  Foreign  Trade  (in  1944  changed  to  World  Trade)  Depart- 
ment was  established  in  1916.  Its  advisory  group,  the  World  Trade 
Committee,  assisted  greatly  in  the  development  of  the  Harbor  and 
persuaded  many  steamship  companies  to  make  it  a port  of  call — by 
1924,  there  were  over  one  hundred. 

The  Department  maintains  an  advisory  and  informational  serv- 
ice concerning  the  technique  of  exporting  and  importing.  It  conveys 
the  information  through  the  Chamber  weekly  publication,  “Southern 
California  Business,”  and  through  special  bulletins  and  personal  con- 
tact. It  thus  saves  its  clientele  the  necessity  of  an  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  money  in  the  individual  accumulation  of  this  information. 

By  the  same  means,  local  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  kept 
in  touch  with  inquiries  received  from  foreign  buyers;  also,  a directory 
of  local  buyers  is  sent  to  buyers  in  foreign  countries,  a service  which 
has  resulted  in  a large  volume  of  business  for  Southern  California. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  foreign  trade  has  been  controlled 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Welfare,  for  which  the  Department  is  act- 
ing as  unofficial  agent  in  expediting  issuance  of  export  licenses  and 
freight  space  permits. 

An  annual  event  is  “Foreign  Trade  Week.”  By  luncheon  and 
dinner  meetings,  through  the  radio,  the  press  and  motion  pictures,  and 
through  programs  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  public  has  become 
educated  concerning  all  phases  of  foreign  trade  and  has  learned  a great 
deal  about  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  post-war  period  has  received 
special  attention.  Emerson  Spear  is  Chairman  of  the  World  Trade 
Committee  and  Stanley  T.  Olfason  is  Manager  of  the  Department. 

Public  Relations  Department 

The  Membership  (recently  changed  to  Public  Relations)  Depart- 
ment was  installed  in  1918.  It  conducts  a public  relations  program 
designed  to  increase  the  membership,  discusses  with  members  their 
individual  problems  and  puts  them  in  touch  with  the  appropriate 
department  for  advice. 

Another  fine  service  is  replying  to  inquiries  constantly  coming  in 
from  people  who  wish  to  know  of  a reputable  physician  or  attorney, 
or  desire  to  have  a radio  fixed  or  want  to  buy  a lot,  etc.  These  inquiries 
are  answered  from  carefully  indexed  files.  The  Manager  of  the  De- 
partment is  George  F.  Rogers. 
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Industrial  Department 

The  Industrial  Department  was  established  in  1919.  It  maintains 
a library  on  raw  materials,  cost  factors,  and  manufacturing  opportun- 
ities in  Los  Angeles  County  and  neighboring  territory;  publishes  lit- 
erature dealing  with  the  advantages  of  this  section  as  a manufacturing 
center;  maintains  contact  with  established  industries  and  with  pros- 
pective operators  of  new  plants;  and  for  the  latter  makes  special  con- 
fidential surveys.  It  conducts  a public  relations  program  in  behalf  of 
our  industries. 

The  Department  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  bringing  new 
industries  to  Los  Angeles,  in  some  important  instances  having  pre- 
vailed on  certain  large  corporations  who  were  considering  other  cities 
for  the  establishing  of  branches  to  locate  here. 

George  J.  O’Brien  is  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Committee  and  James  F.  Bone  is  the  Department  Manager. 

Fire  Prevention,  Insurance,  Water  Conservation,  Flood  Control, 
Water  and  Power  Resources,  Public  Health, 
and  Forest  Protection 

The  limitations  of  space  prevent  a discussion  in  detail  of  the  tech- 
nique used  in  all  these  fields.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  the  Department 
has  a record  of  high  accomplishment  in  all  of  them,  its  operations 
being  based  on  the  education  of  the  public  and  the  enlistment  of  pub- 
lic support  in  behalf  of  necessary  measures  and  also  on  co-operation 
with  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  in  order  to  secure  support 
for  what  it  deems  needed  for  the  interests  of  Southern  California  in 
the  various  fields  we  have  mentioned. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Department  has  always  maintained 
an  interest  in  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  and  in  the  Colorado  River 
Project.  In  the  former  case,  at  the  request  of  our  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, representatives  of  the  Chamber  were  sent  to  Washington, 
in  1906,  to  join  them  in  the  fight  against  bitter  opposition  to  the  neces- 
sary right  of  way.  The  support  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
enlisted  and  the  fight  was  won. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  various  Committees  of  the  Department  are 
as  follows:  Water  and  Power  Resources,  Joseph  Jensen;  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Conservation,  William  S.  Rosecrans;  Public  Health  and  Hos- 
pital, Woodworth  B.  Clum;  and  George  H.  Cecil  is  Manager  of  the 
Department. 

Insurance  was  formerly  under  the  supervision  of  this  Department 
but  some  years  ago  was  made  an  independent  activity.  There  is  a 
General  Insurance  Committee,  which  deals  with  life,  fire  and  cas- 
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ualty  insurance,  the  first  two  through  sub-committees.  Their  respec- 
tive duties  are  to  keep  the  Board  of  Directors  informed  on  insurance 
matters  of  interest  to  Southern  California  and  also  to  use  influence 
toward  maintaining  ethical  standards  in  the  insurance  business. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Life  Insurance  Committee  often  inter- 
venes successfully  through  the  Insurance  Commissioner  in  disputes 
about  claims  between  the  companies  and  their  clients. 

The  Committee  may  also  be  credited  with  having  brought  about 
in  Southern  California  schools  and  colleges,  the  establishing  of  courses 
in  the  workings  and  principles  of  life  insurance. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  General  Insurance  Committee  is  Everett  H. 
Charlton;  of  the  Life  Insurance  Committee,  John  R.  Maze;  and  both 
committees  are  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  by  Willard  W. 
Keith.  Miss  Marge  Lindley  is  Secretary  of  the  two  committees. 

Convention  Department 

The  Convention  Department  was  established  in  1923.  Its  mission 
^ is  to  obtain  national  and  other  outside  organization  conventions  for 
Los  Angeles  and  to  take  care  of  the  delegates  and  their  families  while 
they  are  here. 

The  Department  maintains  a list  of  several  thousand  associations, 
with  the  names  of  their  officers  and  of  a local  member  with  whom  to 
establish  contact,  and  also  the  time  of  their  annual  gatherings. 

Through  personal  contact  of  the  Manager  of  the  Department  and 
by  means  of  pamphlets,  bulletins  and  a booklet,  “Los  Angeles  Invites 
You,”  information  concerning  the  advantages  of  Los  Angeles  as  a 
convention  city  is  sent  to  organizations  all  over  the  country.  This 
publicity  is  frequently  used  as  the  basis  for  articles  which  appear  in  the 
press  and  in  magazines. 

The  Department  places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  delegates  in  pro- 
curing hotel  accommodations;  in  arranging  banquets,  sightseeing 
trips,  and  other  forms  of  diversion. 

As  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  Department’s  endeavors,  it  can 
be  cited  that  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  have  come  to  Los 
Angeles  for  conventions  have  brought  an  average  of  about  $3,000,000 
to  Los  Angeles  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  a considerable  number 
who  become  permanent  residents. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee  is  Alfred  J.  Gock, 
and  Miss  Nina  McGovern  is  acting  Manager  of  the  Department. 

Research  Department 

One  of  the  most  useful  departments  of  the  Chamber  is  Research, 
established  in  1923.  It  makes  surveys  covering  every  phase  of  the  in- 
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dustry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  of  the  country;  and  these  surveys 
are  incorporated  into  reports  and  pamphlets  which  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Department  has  a library  in  which  are  to  be  found  several 
thousand  books,  government  publications  and  reports,  which  are  used 
by  writers  and  investigators. 

A significant  contribution  of  the  Department  was  its  co-operation 
with  the  Census  Bureau,  in  1930  and  again  in  1940,  in  a compilation 
of  a highly  detailed  analysis  of  the  housing,  population,  hotel  and 
apartment  house  situation  in  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  (the  latter 
only  in  1940).  All  this  material  was  published  and  in  1940  was  made 
part  of  the  Census.  It  is  consulted  by  specialists,  research  workers,  and 
writers  in  many  fields. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Research  Committee  is  Paul  S.  Armstrong, 
and  Guy  E.  Marion  is  Manager  of  the  Department. 

Transportation  Department 

Another  splendid  service  is  being  rendered  by  the  Transportation 
Department.  As  reconstituted  in  1944,  it  includes  two  divisions  repre- 
senting activities  which  had  previously  been  conducted  separately,  viz: 
Aviation  and  Maritime  Shipping. 

The  old  Aviation  Department  performed  many  valuable  services. 
It  furnished  testimony  concerning  relevant  data,  when  air  lines  ap- 
plied for  permits  to  establish  new  routes,  testimony  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  authorities  as  a determining  factor  in  the  final  decision. 
One  of  its  early  accomplishments  was  its  success  in  co-operating  with 
the  government  in  eliminating  the  less  effective  airports,  consolidating 
others,  and  improving  the  remainder.  The  result  was  that  there  are 
now  twenty-five,  well  equipped  and  sufficient  to  serve  all  local  needs. 

The  Division  works  closely  with  the  Air  Cargo  Research  Associa- 
tion, with  regard  to  handling  of  cargo  and  interior  aircraft  design. 
John  C.  Lee  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Murray  Thomas  is 
Secretary. 

The  Maritime  Shipping  Division,  in  co-operation  with  the  World 
Trade  Department,  handles  all  matters  concerning  shipping.  Its 
Chairman  is  Eugene  Overton  and  its  Secretary  is  A.  E.  Gram. 

A third  division,  Rail  and  Highway,  concerns  itself  with  the  ac- 
tivities which  was  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment before  it  was  reorganized.  It  acts,  so  to  speak,  as  a liaison 
between  carriers  and  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
equitable  freight  rates,  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  William  A.  De  Ridder  and 
the  Secretary  is  Robert  D.  Sangster. 
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In  this  connection  may  be  cited  the  co-operation  of  the  old  Trans- 
portation Department  which  was  established  in  1924,  with  the  Indus- 
trial Department  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  new  industries  to  this 
area.  An  interesting  example  is  provided  by  the  automotive  indus- 
try. In  the  twenties,  the  Department  inaugurated  a campaign  to  bring 
Willys-Overland  to  Los  Angeles.  There  was,  however,  a serious  ob- 
stacle. Freight  rates  up  and  down  the  coast  were  against  us.  The 
Transportation  Department  went  to  work,  obtained  a readjustment 
of  rates,  and  as  a result,  Willys-Overland  opened  its  plant  here  in  1928. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  Chrysler.  The  Chrysler  Corporation 
preferred  rail  shipment,  but  rail  rates  also  favored  the  North;  in  fact, 
the  corporation  had  already  purchased  fifty-one  acres  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  their  West  Coast  plant  in 
that  region.  Again,  the  Department  obtained  a readjustment  of  rates 
and  Chrysler  was  established  here  in  1931. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  a Transportation  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  makes  recommendations  when,  in  the  transportation 
field,  there  is  a conflict  with  other  carrier  agencies  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  conflicts  between  air  transportation,  railroad  and  highway 
traffic  and  maritime  shipping. 

The  Chairman  of  this  over  all  committee  is  Clarence  S.  Beese- 
meyer. 


Educational  and  Free  Enterprise  Committees 

Two  major  committees  which  perform  important  services  are 
those  on  Education  and  on  Free  Enterprise. 

The  Education  Committee,  established  in  1925,  is  made  up  of 
representative  citizens,  and  leading  educators  are  often  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meetings — an  arrangement  which  establishes  a liaison  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  groups. 

The  Committee  conducts  a study  of  ways  and  means  of  evaluating 
teaching  results,  with  particular  reference  to  standards  for  accrediting 
students  from  the  intermediate  schools  to  the  colleges  and  universities. 

It  also  has  a program  for  gathering  the  facts  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools  and  colleges — facts  which  are  publicized  for 
the  purpose  of  correctly  informing  the  people,  who  are  often  misled 
either  through  unintentional  error  or  statements  made  with  ulterior 
motives. 

The  Committee  also  maintains  a study  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
relationships  in  education  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  influence  to- 
ward keeping  education  free  from  undemocratic  control. 

Because  of  the  splendid  co-operation  the  committee  receives  from 
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schools  and  colleges,  it  has  been  privileged  to  make  some  important 
contributions  in  the  educational  field. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Oscar  A.  Trippet  and  its  Sec- 
retary is  Ronald  M.  Ketchem. 

The  Free  Enterprise  Committee,  founded  in  1942,  is  made  up  of 
about  one  hundred  business  executives  and  other  interested  persons. 
It  has  frequent  meetings  at  which  an  economics  or  business  expert 
leads  a discussion  on  the  free  enterprise  system  under  which  the 
United  States  has  become  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
Its  objective  is  to  contribute  its  share  toward  protecting  that  system 
against  the  inroad  of  extreme  measures  and  doctrines  which  would 
endanger  it  and  to  keep  the  public  informed  in  this  field. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Lewis  A.  Weiss  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  Miss  Marge  Lindley. 

j ’Economists  Committee 

Another  Committee  of  importance  is  the  Economists  Committee 
of  which  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Carver  is  Chairman  and  Dr.  V.  Orval  Watts, 
Secretary. 

The  function  of  the  Committee  is  to  advise  the  Chamber  Board  of 
Directors  on  economic  questions  and  also  on  business  problems  and 
Chamber  policies,  which  it  considers  from  the  standpoints  of  both 
community  and  national  welfare. 

Domestic  Trade  Department 

From  the  beginning,  the  Chamber  has  interested  itself  in  the 
development  of  local  commerce;  but  this  activity  was  not  given  the 
status  of  a department — the  Domestic  Trade  Department — until  1928, 
although  it  had  been  organized  as  a committee  with  executive  direc- 
tion in  1926. 

The  Department  has  a varied  technique.  Market  Week  was 
started  in  1926  and  became  an  annual  event.  Thousands  of  buyers 
representing  the  business  firms  of  the  West  attended  and  many  new 
connections  for  Los  Angeles  merchants  and  a large  volume  of  busi- 
ness resulted.  This  activity  was  discontinued  for  the  duration. 

Another  activity  temporarily  discontinued  was  tours  conducted 
through  California  from  San  Francisco  south  and  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Arizona.  In  addition,  trade  commissioners  regularly  cover 
the  western  states.  They  accumulate  pertinent  information  which  is 
later  sent  to  local  jobbers  and  manufacturers.  They  also  make  visits 
to  our  industrialists  and  advise  with  them  concerning  their  individual 
problems. 
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The  Department  keeps  local  merchants  informed  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  federal  and  state  departments  and  as  to  the  routine  and 
technique  of  responding  to  bids;  and  during  the  war  greatly  assisted 
them  in  securing  war  contracts. 

It  also  has  a program  designed  to  foster  all  over  the  country  the 
sale  of  local  products.  This  program  is  implemented  by  the  covering 
of  the  country  by  department  representatives  to  obtain  as  well  as  fur- 
nish relevant  information;  by  arrangement  for  window  displays  in 
important  stores,  and  by  special  campaigns  with  specific  aims. 

In  this  connection,  should  be  mentioned  the  annual  Gift  and 
Art  Show.  This  feature  consists  of  an  elaborate  display  of  all  types  of 
ceramics;  dinner,  glass,  metal,  leather,  and  wooden  ware;  plastics;  and 
allied  lines.  The  show  is  attended  by  thousands  of  dealers  from  thirty- 
seven  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Panama,  who  buy  large  quantities  of 
merchandise  from  the  three  hundred  exhibitors  who  display  their 
offerings. 

The  Industrial  Marketing  Committee  of  the  Department  con- 
ducts conferences  to  develop  information  concerning  all  aspects  of  the 
technique  of  post-war  merchandising. 

The  Sales  Council  conducts  a program  designed  to  inform  local 
manufacturers  about  all  phases  of  marketing  and  thus  improve  their 
planning  and  operations. 

The  Retail  Forum  Committee  performs  a similar  service  in  behalf 
of  retailers. 

Finally,  the  Department  conducts  the  Mining  Division,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  encourage  the  mining  industry  of  the  Southwest 
through  surveys  of  mining  areas  and  disseminating  information  to 
interested  government  agencies  and  to  manufacturers  of  mining  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Carl  Colt  is  Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Trade  Committee  and 
J.  A.  Carrington  is  Manager  of  the  Department. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Mining  Division  is  Garnett  A.  Joslin  and 
the  Manager  is  Edward  D.  Arthur. 

Government  Cost  Study  Department 

An  unspectacular  but  decidedly  necessary  program  is  that  of  the 
Government  Cost  Study  Department.  It  deals  with  state  and  local 
government  problems,  including  tax  and  budgetary  and  legislative 
matters.  It  provides  the  clientele  of  the  Chamber  and  the  people  with 
a valuable  information  service  which  contributes  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a public  opinion  in  these  fields;  and  as  well  maintains  con- 
tact with  state  and  local  government  officials,  who  co-operate  with  its 
representatives  and  welcome  its  advice. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  State  and  Local  Government  Committee  is 
James  L.  Beebe  and  the  Manager  of  the  Department  is  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Meilandt. 

Federal  Affairs  Department 

Performing  a similar  service  in  the  field  of  federal  affairs  is  the 
Federal  Affairs  Department  which  was  established  in  1943  and  em- 
ploys a similar  technique.  In  addition  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
Government  Cost  Study  Department,  it  gives  assistance  to  local  con- 
cerns in  connection  with  the  termination  and  renegotiation  of  govern- 
ment contracts;  and,  also,  the  two  departments  jointly  make  recom- 
mendations for  constructive  amendments  in  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  these  and  other  phases  of  contractual  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  government. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  an  outstanding  service  of  the  former 
manager  of  the  Department,  now  Secretary  of  the  Chamber.  He  is 
Coordinator  of  the  Citizens  Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
California,  Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  organized  in  1941  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  intermit- 
tently recurring  proposals  for  mandatory  joint  income  tax  returns.  By 
its  success,  down  to  date,  the  Committee  has  saved  husbands  and 
wives,  who  under  the  laws  of  the  above  states,  file  separate  returns, 
large  sums  of  money. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Affairs  Committee  is  Frederick  H. 
Hahn;  and  William  H.  Courtney,  its  Manager  until  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber,  continues  to  supervise  its  activities. 

Construction  Industries  Department 

One  of  the  more  recently  organized  departments  is  Construction 
Industries.  It  was  in  1925  that  a construction  industry  joint  committee 
decided  that  their  activities  should  be  organized  under  strong  spon- 
sorship. The  Chamber  was  selected  as  the  sponsor  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  charge,  and  in  1932,  the  Department  was 
established. 

Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
building  and  to  foster  expansion  and  modernization  programs  for  in- 
adequate and  unattractive  structures. 

It  furnishes  economic  data  concerning  the  industry  and  supplies 
information  regarding  the  location  and  value  of  proposed  projects. 
Constant  pressure  is  exerted  to  assure  local  architects,  engineers,  and 
contractors  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  all  construction  undertakings  in 
this  area. 

The  Department  acts  as  a liaison  between  the  industry  and  the 
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city  and  county  building  authorities  on  the  requirements  of  building 
codes. 

It  coordinates  all  branches  of  the  industry  and  of  allied  and 
professional  groups. 

A study  of  legislation  affecting  the  industry  is  maintained  and 
resulting  suggestions  are  usually  adopted  by  the  authorities. 

In  this  connection,  some  years  ago,  the  Department  proposed  a 
rewriting  of  the  city  building  codes;  the  suggestion  was  accepted;  the 
Department  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  in  1943,  the  new  code 
was  adopted. 

After  1941,  a great  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to  the  war.  The 
department  committee  prepared  a report  outlining  the  necessity  of  a 
priority  plan  for  the  industry.  The  plan  was  put  into  effect;  and  since 
then,  the  Department  has  assisted  the  industry  on  procedure  for  ob- 
taining priority  rating. 

It  co-operates  with  the  National  Housing  Agency  in  providing 
homes  for  workers  and  supplies  rental  listings  through  the  War 
Housing  Centers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Department  undertook  the  re- 
sponsibility of  informing  the  industry  concerning  the  rulings  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Price  Administration,  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies;  and  its  serves  as  a coordinating  body  to  present  ap- 
peals on  regulations  which  inflict  undue  hardships  on  the  industry. 

The  Department  also  assists  its  clientele  on  technical  questions 
involving  the  application  of  sales  and  use  taxes  and  other  local  laws 
which  may  conflict  with  interpretations  of  military  and  federal  offi- 
cials. The  Chairman  of  the  Construction  Industries  Committee  is 
Ray  A.  Myers,  and  Earl  L.  Anderson  is  Manager  of  the  Department. 

Business  Service  Department 

The  youngest  member  of  the  Chamber  family  is  the  Business 
Service  Department,  which  was  established  in  1936.  Its  mission  is  to 
supply  information  and  counsel  covering  the  problems  of  local  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Labor  relations,  public  relations,  restrictive  legisla- 
tion and  regulation — all  these  come  within  its  scope. 

It  is  a clearing  house  for  the  troubles  of  businessmen.  Its  staff  is 
consulted  regarding  advertising  and  sales  plans  in  which  the  law  or 
ethical  standards  may  be  involved. 

Its  opinion  is  frequently  sought  regarding  rulings  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  and  Social  Security  legislation. 

The  Department  conducts  annual  institutes  which  lead  to  concrete 
conclusions  of  great  advantage  to  business. 

It  released  all  orders  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Na- 
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tional  War  Labor  Board,  and  answered  the  many  queries  which  came 
in  in  these  two  fields,  services  which  saved  business  large  expenditures 
of  time  and  money  which  they  would  otherwise  have  found  necessary. 

A counselling  service  for  veterans  desiring  to  enter  business  is 
maintained;  and  already  a substantial  number  of  men  have  been 
steered  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Industries  Committee, 
as  the  advisory  group  is  named,  is  Ralph  Pryne;  and  Franklyn  B.  Cole 
is  Manager  of  the  Department. 

We  have  attempted  to  present,  in  the  above  a brief  account  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  presentation  is  most  inade- 
quate; and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  departments  and  committees. 
The  limitations  of  space  permitted  but  the  barest  indication  of  the  vast 
services  they  render  to  Southern  California. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  innumerable  pamphlets,  statistical  re- 
ports and  publications  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  and  the  departments 
and  committees  are  barely  mentioned.  Of  publications  alone  there  are 
twenty.  They  are  most  informative  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
business,  cultural,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Southland. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  limitations,  that  this 
short  account  will  serve  a useful  purpose. 
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Presidents 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Founded  by  William  E.  Hughes,  October,  1888 


1888-1890 — Edward  W.  Jones 
1891-1892 — Charles  M.  Wells 
1893-1894 — Dan  Freeman 
1895-1896 — William  C.  Patterson 
1897-1898 — Charles  Forman 

1899 —  James  S.  Slauson 

1900 —  Meyer  J.  Newmark 

1901 —  Alonzo  B.  Cass 

1902 —  Francis  Q.  Story 
I9°3 — Ferdinand  K.  Rule 
1904 — Henry  S.  McKee 
I9°5 — Joseph  O.  Koepfli 

1906 —  William  J.  Washburn 

1907 —  William  D.  Stephens 

1908 —  George  H.  Stewart 

1909 —  Willis  H.  Booth 

1910 —  Joseph  Scott 

1911 —  James  Slauson 

1912 —  Henry  Z.  Osborne 

1913 —  Arthur  W.  Kinney 

1914 —  Louis  M.  Cole 

1915 —  Robert  N.  Bulla 

1916 —  John  S.  Mitchell 

1917 —  Loren  D.  Sale 

1918 —  Oscar  C.  Mueller 

1919 —  Wattl  L.  Moreland 


1920 —  Maynard  McFie 

1921 —  Sylvester  L.  Weaver 

1922 —  John  D.  Fredericks 

1923 —  William  T.  Bishop 

1924 —  William  Lacey 

1925 —  Richard  W.  Pridham 

1926 —  Arthur  S.  Bent 

1927 —  Dan  F.  McGarry 

1928 —  George  L.  Eastman 

1929 —  Shannon  Crandall 
I93° — John  C.  Austin 

1931 —  John  A.  H.  Kerr 

1932 —  Adolph  Schleicher 

1933 —  William  A.  Simpson 

1934 —  Harry  L.  Harper 

1935 —  Walter  J.  Braunschweiger 

1936 —  Robert  L.  McCourt 

1937 —  Byron  C.  Hanna 
11938 — William  S.  Rosecrans 

1939 —  James  L.  Beebe 

1940 —  James  L.  Van  Norman 

1941 —  Joseph  A.  Hartley 

1942 —  Carleton  B.  Tibbets 

1943 —  Frank  P.  Doherty 

1944 —  William  C.  Mullendore 

1945 —  Le  Roy  M.  Edwards 
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As  T old  To  Frank  D.  Thomson 


Introduction 

Jonathan  Tibbet  Jr.,  together  with  his  wife,  gave  to  Claremont 
Colleges  (now  Claremont  Graduate  School)  a large  collection  of  some 
5,000  specimens  of  Indian  and  Pioneer  relics.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  museum  collection  now  housed  in  Mason  Hall  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege to  which  have  since  been  added  a number  of  gifts  of  other  indi- 
viduals. It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  October  19,  1929.  Mr.  Tibbet 
died  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Tibbet  was  born  in  1856.  He  began  his  collecting  of  relics 
when  a boy  and  housed  them  in  his  father’s  barn  which  was  on  a 
ranch  not  far  from  San  Gabriel  where  he  grew  up. 

He  entered  public  service  as  a Civilian  Scout  in  an  organization 
which  was  an  arm  of  the  army,  though  not  of  equal  rank  with  army 
members.  This  organization  assisted  the  government  in  carrying  on 
wars  with  the  Indians  of  Southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  especially  the  Apache  Indians.  Mr.  Tibbet  used  to  wear  a 
silver  badge  with  the  inscription,  “Apache  Scout”  as  a mark  of 
authority. 

He  was  a large  man,  weighing  perhaps  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
erect  and  of  commanding  presence  and  poise.  He  was  an  expert  with 
fire  arms,  and  could  shoot  a pistol  equally  well  with  either  hand.  As 
was  said,  he  was  “quick  on  the  trigger.” 

While  he  had  been  engaged  in  fighting  the  Indians,  nevertheless 
he  was  one  of  their  best  and  truest  friends,  as  his  later  life  proved.  His 
home,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  fitted  up  so  as  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  frequent  gatherings  of  the  Indian  Federation.  In- 
dians came  from  great  distances  to  camp  and  use  the  barbecues  and 
tenting  facilities  for  meetings  of  several  days  duration.  He  was  the 
Indians’  best  counsellor  and  friend,  and  while  he  wore  on  his  body  the 
marks  of  the  Indians’  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  it  also  bore  the 
scars  of  the  tattoos  of  the  ceremony  which  admitted  him  to  their  tribe 
as  a member.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  their  ways 
was  appreciated  and  reciprocated  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  Indians  in 
their  dealings  with  him.  Thereby,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
Indians,  relics  which  few  white  men  were  able  to  get. 
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When  he  made  up  his  mind  to  dispose  of  his  collection  he  could 
not  satisfy  his  conscience  by  selling  it,  as  it  would  look  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  friends  of  those  who  had  given  articles  to  him  for  perma- 
nent preservation,  that  he  was  making  money  out  of  their  friendship, 
and  not  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  collection.  So  he  con- 
cluded to  give  the  collection  to  an  institution  which  would  preserve  it 
intact  permanently;  would  allow  the  Indians  to  visit  it  and  add  to  it 
if  they  desired;  and  would  give  college  students  and  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  study  pioneer  and  Indian  life  from  the  artifacts  of  the 
collection.  By  so  doing,  Mr.  Tibbet  carried  out  the  spirit  of  many  of 
the  donors.  Claremont  College  was  that  institution. 

Arriving  in  California 

My  father,  Jonathan  Tibbet,  was  captain  of  an  immigrant  train, 
that  was  making  its  way  across  the  plains  to  California.  My  mother 
was  with  him,  and  after  many  hardships  and  privations,  the  im- 
migrant train  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1848.  This  was  one  year 
after  the  Mormons  had  founded  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mormons  sold 
them  milk,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  all  of  their  own  rais- 
ing. The  Mormon  women  were  kind  and  offered  to  open  their  homes 
and  render  assistance  to  the  women  and  children  who  were  sick.  Here 
the  immigrant  train  remained  in  order  to  recruit  more  members.  The 
men  worked  around  the  town  during  this  time.  After  about  seven 
months,  they  resumed  their  journey  toward  the  setting  sun,  taking  the 
southern  route  through  the  Cajon  Pass.  They  practically  had  no 
trouble  in  reaching  the  Lugo  Ranch*,  then  to  the  San  Gabriel  River 
and  on  to  the  Los  Angeles  River  where  they  celebrated  Christmas  eve. 

They  camped  here  for  six  weeks.  My  mother  was  an  expert  at 
needle-work,  and  the  natives  were  willing  to  pay  her  as  much  as  a dol- 
lar a piece  for  working  buttonholes  and  other  needle-work  in  propor- 
tion. The  senoritas  would  bring  their  work  for  long  distances.  My 
father  went  to  San  Pedro  and  engaged  in  boat  building  at  ten  dollars 
a day. 

Dominguez  and  other  owners  of  large  ranches  outfitted  my  father 
for  work  in  the  mines.  He  and  mother  went  to  Santa  Barbara  County 
to  the  old  abandoned  Mission  of  Santa  Ynez,  where  they  stayed  over 
to  attend  Christian  services,  as  my  father,  being  a devout  Methodist,  de- 
sired. From  there,  they  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and  on  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  they  traded  their  wagons  for  pack  animals,  provisions, 
and  other  necessities. 

Soon  they  reached  the  mining  camp  of  Hangtown.  My  mother 
named  the  mining  camp  from  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  place 

♦Site  of  the  City  of  San  Bernardino. 
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and  times.  One  morning  she  went  into  the  back  yard  and  found  four 
men  hanging  in  a tree,  the  result  of  an  evening’s  brawl.  “I  am  going 
to  call  this  Hangtown,”  she  said,  and  that  name  clung  to  the  place  for 
many  years.  Later  it  was  changed  to  Placerville. 

My  father  and  mother  reached  Hangtown  in  1849  which  was  then 
a mere  mining  camp.  They  constructed  a lodging  house  of  logs,  cut 
and  hewn  from  the  nearby  hillsides.  They  made  a large  dining  room 
with  a large  fireplace  at  one  end,  in  which  was  the  conventional  crane 
on  which  were  hung  the  pots  and  kettles.  The  andirons  were  made 
from  the  steel  axles  of  the  immigrant  wagons.  The  tables  were  made 
of  hewn  logs  leveled  off  with  legs  fitted  into  the  logs  through  augur 
holes.  Benches  for  seats  at  the  tables  were  also  made  of  logs  half- 
round  in  shape. 

The  kitchen  utensils  were  of  primitive  type,  tin  dishes,  iron  case- 
knives  and  forks,  with  wooden  and  tin  spoons.  Dutch  ovens  and  pots 
were  used  for  cooking.  For  some  time,  my  mother  and  Mrs.  W.,  her 
friend,  were  the  only  women  in  the  camp,  and  men  came  from  long 
distances  to  see  them.  A child  was  born  in  the  camp,  a baby  girl, 
which  died  three  days  after  birth.  A traveling  photographer  took  a 
picture  of  the  dead  baby  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  and  the  picture  had 
to  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be  finished. 

Later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a lean-to  to  the  lodging 
house  to  accommodate  the  patrons.  It  was  built  eighty  by  eighteen  feet 
of  logs  with  three  tiers  of  bunks  along  each  side  with  an  aisle  between. 
The  bunks  were  seven  feet  long  and  three  and  a half  feet  wide.  These 
bunks  were  fitted  with  straw  ticks,  and  pillows  of  the  same  material. 
With  sheets  and  blankets  furnished,  these  bunks  rented  for  three  dol- 
lars per  night  for  the  lower  berth,  and  two  dollars  each  for  the  middle 
and  upper  berths. 

Beside  the  boarding  house  and  the  lodging  house,  my  father  had 
a pack  train  which  carried  freight  from  the  camp  to  Sacramento.  This 
was  a paying  business.  He  sold  articles  to  miners  from  his  store,  and 
then,  of  course,  he  had  claims  to  mines  which  paid  him  well. 

At  this  time  my  father  was  a man  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
tall,  fine  looking  with  unwavering  blue  eyes  and  with  dark  hair  and 
light  complexion.  He  was  straight  as  an  arrow,  erect,  and  in  perfect 
health.  Having  a firm  mouth  showing  decision,  he  was  a man  born  to 
command,  yet  gentle  and  kind  and  quick  in  action.  He  was  born  in 
Michigan,  of  pioneer  Revolutionary  stock,  with  a restless  adventurous 
spirit  which  longed  for  new  fields  to  conquer  and  yearned  for  the 
great  undeveloped  West.  His  disposition  was  genial,  and  he  readily 
made  friends. 

My  mother  was  a brunette,  with  large,  expressive  eyes,  heavy  coal- 
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black  tresses,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a gentle  kindly  manner.  She 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy  and  to  nurse  the  sick.  She,  too,  was 
of  old  pioneer  stock,  being  a niece  of  General  Schofield,  and  a fine 
helpmeet  to  her  pioneer  husband. 

Life  in  Hangtown 

The  life  at  the  mining  camp  was  not  only  rough,  but  at  times  law- 
less. As  money  was  often  made  freely  in  the  mines,  it  was  also  fre- 
quently spent  like  water,  and  the  amusements  and  recreations  at  night 
were,  to  say  the  least,  hilarious.  The  streets  were  quiet  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  while  the  revelers  and  gamblers  and  debauchees 
were  sleeping,  and  the  miners  were  busy  panning  out  the  coarse  gold, 
getting  ready  to  spend  it  freely  the  coming  night.  A miner,  poor  to- 
day, and  rich  tomorrow,  packing  his  blankets  and  a few  personal  ef- 
fects on  his  back,  footsore  and  weary,  would  locate  a claim,  go  to  work, 
and  within  a short  time  have  plenty  of  money  which  he  would  quickly 
spend.  Others  would  come  with  means  which  they  might  squander, 
or  in  a drunken  brawl  “die  with  their  boots  on.”  Later  in  the  day,  the 
principal  street  surged  with  masses  of  humanity,  their  heads  like  a 
rolling  sea,  moving  in  all  directions.  Forms,  clothed  in  riveted  over- 
alls, red  woolen  shirts,  slouched  hats,  and  high,  coarse  boots,  carried 
pistols  and  bowie  knives  belted  around  their  waists. 

The  early  twilight  brought  out  the  musicians,  with  bugles,  cor- 
nets, harps,  dulcimers,  accordions,  other  brass  instruments,  hurdy 
gurdies,  and  rattling  bones.  There  were  also  the  gentler  strains  of  the 
mandolin  and  fiddle  filling  the  air  with  chords  and  dischords,  their 
melodies  wafting  on  the  breeze  far  up  the  hills  and  down  the  gulches. 
A listening  miner,  sitting  on  a stool  by  his  lowly  cabin,  his  day’s  work 
ended,  might  then  be  drawn  to  join  the  throngs  that  swarmed  the 
streets  and  crowded  the  gambling  joints,  hurdy-gurdy  houses,  and  bar- 
rooms which  never  closed — all  being  ablaze  with  light. 

The  following  incident  was  related  by  my  father.  An  old  miner 
had  eaten  for  many  months  at  the  “Happy  Miner  Boarding  House” 
(the  name  given  to  our  lodging  house).  He  was  taken  sick.  One  day, 
calling  Mrs.  Tibbet  to  his  tent,  he  said,  “My  money  is  all  gone.  I don’t 
know  how  I can  pay  you  for  my  board.  Send  me  down  to  Sacra- 
mento by  the  next  pack  train,  and  if  I get  well,  I can  wash  out  some 
gold,  then  I will  come  back  and  pay  you  every  cent  I owe  you.” 

“You  need  not  worry,  I will  take  care  of  you  until  you  are  well,” 
said  Mrs.  Tibbet. 

A week  later  the  old  miner  showed  marked  improvement,  and 
within  a couple  of  weeks  more,  was  up  and  around.  He  soon  located  a 
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placer  claim,  and  after  working  it  a few  days  and  not  striking  pay 
dirt,  became  discouraged. 

One  morning  after  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast,  he  said,  “Mrs.  Tib- 
bet,  I have  decided  to  go  to  some  other  camp  where  I may  have  better 
luck,  and  I will  sometime  pay  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I 
want  to  give  you  something  before  I leave,  and  I will  give  you  my 
claim.  It  is  all  I now  have  to  give  you.  Some  miner  who  boards  with 
you  may  want  to  work  it  on  shares,  and  in  that  way,  you  can  collect 
this  board-bill.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  take  your  claim,  keep  it,  and  some  day  you  may 
come  back  yourself  and  work  your  claim,”  said  Mrs.  Tibbet. 

“No,  I don’t  want  it,  and  I will  give  it  to  you,  and  if  I ever  make  a 
stake  I will  hunt  you  up.  I will  never  forget  either  you  or  Mr.  Tibbet 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me.” 

Tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  he  said  “Good-bye”  to 
the  friends  who  had  stood  by  him  during  his  sickness.  Shouldering 
his  roll  of  blankets,  he  started  up  the  trail  and  near  the  bend,  close  to 
a large  rock  that  cast  a shadow  in  front  of  him,  he  turned  and  cast  a 
long  farewell-look  at  Hangtown ; and  his  mind  probably  went  back  to 
the  day  of  his  arrival  full  of  hope  and  expectations,  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment and  sickness.  Waving  a last  farewell  to  those  who  had  be- 
friended him,  he  soon  was  lost  to  sight. 

A few  weeks  later,  some  men,  new  arrivals  from  San  Francisco, 
jumped  the  claim  and  commenced  work.  Yanke  Sullivan  who  was 
boarding  at  the  Happy  Miner  Boarding  House  reported,  “Some  men 
have  ‘jumped’  your  claim  and  are  working  it.  If  you  want  me,  I will 
go  down  there  and  have  a talk  with  them.”  Mr.  Tibbet  being  at  that 
time  down  to  Stockton  with  the  pack  train,  Mrs.  Tibbet  accepted 
Yanke’s  services. 

Yanke  Sullivan  was  a young  Irishman  fresh  from  the  boggs  of 
Old  Ireland,  who  like  hundreds  of  other  Nationalists  had  caught  the 
“gold  fever.”  He  was  a powerfully  built  young  man,  a jolly  rollicking, 
congenial  man,  who  later  became  a noted  prize  fighter  and  well- 
known  around  San  Francisco. 

Going  to  his  tent  he  took  his  shillalah  and  started  for  the  trail 
leading  down  to  the  claim.  Arriving  there,  two  men  were  found 
working  the  “diggings.”  One  in  the  shallow  excavation,  the  other  on 
top.  “What  you  wurruk  claim  for?”  asked  Yanke. 

“None  of  your  business,”  replied  the  man  on  top. 

“You  get,  quick.” 

“No,  you  get  yourself,”  replied  Yanke,  as  he  struck  him  over  the 
head  with  his  shillalah,  knocking  him  senseless  over  a pile  of  dirt. 
Quickly  springing  to  the  brink  of  the  excavation,  he  jumped  down 
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on  the  other  man  and  threw  him  bodily  out  of  the  hole.  Clambering 
out,  he  caught  each  one  by  the  silken  handkerchief  worn  around  their 
necks,  and  dragged  them  away  from  the  spot. 

“Now  you  get,  d--n  you,  and  next  time  I will  bring  a gun.” 

Returning  to  the  boarding  house,  he  reported,  “They  gone  away.” 

A few  days  later  a couple  of  reliable  miners  offered  to  work  it  in 
payment  of  a board  bill.  They  were  furnished  shovels,  picks,  a pan 
and  a “rocker,”  and  commenced  work.  Pay  dirt  was  struck  within  a 
few  days  which  soon  yielded  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  day  in  nuggets 
and  gold  dust.  In  the  meantime,  inquiries  had  been  made  to  every 
camp  in  that  section,  trying  to  locate  the  old  miner,  but  no  word  was 
ever  received  of  his  whereabouts. 

]a\e  the  Ruffian 

There  was  Jake,  the  ruffian,  a large,  swaggering  bully,  always 
hunting  for  trouble,  with  piercing,  coal-black  eyes,  fierce  and  cold, 
deadly  at  times;  and  his  thin,  cruel  lips,  in  anger  would  curl  like  the 
mouth  of  a furious  wolf. 

It  was  his  custom  to  walk  into  a gathering  of  men,  select  some 
old  man  as  his  victim,  join  in  the  conversation,  and  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  start  an  argument,  nagging  and  insulting  until  a move 
was  made  to  draw  a pistol  or  knife;  then  out  would  leap  his  own 
pistol,  and  the  ball  would  pierce  the  heart  of  a man  goaded  beyond 
human  endurance.  He  was  generally  feared,  and  none  would  risk 
trouble  for  himself  by  prosecuting  him. 

One  night  a stranger  sauntered  into  a building  where  Jake  sat 
on  a table  surrounded  by  a group  of  hangers-on,  who  were  listening  to 
his  boastful  stories.  Glancing  around  he  noted  the  entrance  of  this 
young  man,  quiet,  unassuming,  with  a curious  look  on  his  open  face. 

“Say,  young  fellawr,  where  you  hail  from?”  called  Jake,  “does 
your  mother  know  you’re  out?” 

Advancing  until  within  ten  feet  of  where  Jake  sat,  the  stranger 
replied,  “Don’t  mention  the  name  of  my  mother  again.” 

Jake  slid  down  and  stood  erect,  his  cruel  lips  parted,  his  teeth 
showing  like  a wild  beast’s,  his  eyes  shining  with  a deadly  light. 

“You  threaten  my  life,  do  you?  I am  the  terror  of  the  camp,  and 
don’t  allow  any  man  to  insult  me,  or  my  friends.”  His  hand  dropped 
to  the  handle  of  his  pistol. 

The  sun-tanned  face  of  the  stranger  did  not  change  from  the  look 
of  curiosity,  but  his  eyes  shone  with  a peculiar  light,  cautious,  alert, 
watchful,  his  long  waving  hair  draping  his  shoulders.  His  form  froze 
stiff,  his  pistol  leaped  from  its  holster,  a puff  of  smoke,  a report,  fol- 
lowed a second  later  by  another.  Jake’s  body  crumpled  and  fell  dead. 
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The  stranger  smiled,  turned  and  left  the  room.  A voice  said, 
“That  man  is  Joaquin  Murietta,  the  noted  outlaw  of  the  Sierras.”  Not 
a hand  was  raised  to  detain  the  stranger,  who  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  up  the  trail  and  disappeared. 

Jake’s  body  was  buried  near  a large  rock  on  the  hillside,  facing 
the  south,  where  the  rains  and  sunshine  brought  forth  the  earliest 
flowers  to  grow  and  bloom  over  his  grave. 

Months  afterward,  it  was  whispered  about  that  Jake  was  one  of 
the  men  who  had  abused  the  beautiful,  young  wife  of  Murietta,  and 
that  Joaquin  Murietta  cut  the  eighth  notch  on  the  handle  of  his  pistol 
when  Jake  fell  that  night. 


After  The  Forty-Niners 

In  the  early  part  of  1853,  a change  gradually  crept  over  the  camp 
at  Hangtown.  Prospects  were  not  paying  so  well,  or  had  been  worked 
out,  some  “petered  out”  for  good.  Many  miners  were  seeking  new 
“diggings.”  The  gamblers,  villains,  and  bulldozers  who  had  flocked 
into  Hangtown  in  1849  were  leaving  for  new  camps,  and  to  find  new 
victims,  and  their  places  were  filled  with  a more  quiet,  business-like 
element,  whose  influence  worked  a radical  change  for  the  better.  The 
miners’  rude  cabins  still  stood  as  then,  and  miners  were  still  “panning” 
gold;  business  stands  and  stores  were  being  replaced  by  better  and 
more  substantial  buildings.  A steadier  feeling  was  in  the  air  that  more 
permanent  and  comfortable  homes  should  be  built,  and  that  old  Hang- 
town would  become  a successful  mercantile  and  mining  center. 

The  native  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  its  high  altitude,  and  its  lack 
of  extreme  heat  of  the  valleys,  or  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Sierras,  were 
sufficient  reasons  why  Hangtown  should  “pan  out”  well. 

There  was  still  left  in  this  young  and  growing  town  a great  deal 
of  the  forty-niner  spirit;  there  remained  many  of  the  men  of  that 
day.  The  honest  miner,  belted  and  “heeled,”  “get  his  man  for  break- 
fast” were  still  there,  though  they  were  less  “quick  to  draw”  and 
“slower  on  the  trigger.”  The  law-abiding  influence  of  the  Vigilantes 
was  in  the  air,  and  many  of  the  rougher  element  had  been  told  that 
Hangtown  could  do  better  without  them  and  that  they  “must  get!” 
The  street  was  still  crowded  at  times  with  a surging  mass  of  people, 
and  trails  still  saw  the  miner,  the  wayfarer,  the  prospector,  the  horse- 
man, and  the  pack  train  pass  along  its  winding  way.  The  birds  sing 
sweet  melodies  alike  for  the  known  and  the  unknown.  They  sang 
their  sweetest  notes  over  the  grave  of  the  little  baby  girl  who  died  at 
the  dawn  of  life — the  baby  whose  picture  hangs  on  the  first  peg  of 
Hangtown’s  Picture  Gallery,  and  adorns  the  walls  of  memory. 
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Hangtown,  where  once  reigned  the  “bad  man,”  the  gambler,  the 
hurdy-gurdy  house,  where  they  had  the  outlaw  and  faro  dealer,  and 
the  dissipated  prospector — all  these  are  gone.  Hangtown  has  mel- 
lowed into  Placerville  of  peace,  of  fine  honor,  of  substantial  business 
blocks,  of  churches  and  school-houses  where  the  strong,  fearless  hand 
of  the  Vigilantes  falls  no  more  on  the  trembling  shoulder  of  the 
criminal  and  the  murderer. 

Automobiles  now  follow  the  old  pack  train  trail  and  the  iron 
wheels  of  the  steam  locomotive  now  supplies  the  power  to  “pack”  the 
goods  and  merchandise  to  the  camp  of  Placerville.  The  spirit  of  ’49 
still  dwells  along  the  old  pack  trail,  and  the  people  are  as  whole-souled 
and  hospitable  as  then.  No  one  can  feel  like  a stranger  in  their  midst, 
steady  application  to  the  principles  of  good  citizenship  and  business 
methods  has  produced  the  results  seen  today. 

The  latchstring  hangs  out  to  all  strangers  and  friends  alike,  open- 
handed  hospitality  is  the  rule  even  as  in  the  old  days.  The  fires  that 
cheered  the  early  miner  cheers  others  now.  The  smoke  that  curled 
above  the  cabin  roof  is  seen  no  more,  the  lonely  howl  of  the  wolf 
sounds  a requiem,  and  the  Native  Sons  and  the  Native  Daughters 
meet  together  and  erect  monuments  of  chiseled  granite  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  their  dear  quaint  old  pioneers. 

There  was  a charm  in  the  life  where  the  miner,  the  packer,  the 
scout,  the  freighter,  and  the  capitalist  met  together  on  the  same  level 
in  the  mining  camp,  or  around  the  camp  fires  on  the  boundless 
orairies,  sitting  side  by  side,  eating  the  same  plain  food  of  beans,  bacon, 
hard-tack,  or  biscuits  baked  in  the  Dutch  oven  with  “Mountain  gravy” 
and  potatoes  for  dessert.  There  was  a freedom  in  the  life  that  brought 
a healthy  glow  to  the  cheek,  a sparkle  of  human  kindness  to  the  eye, 
for  those  who  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the  breezes,  the  wild  flowers  and 
the  song  birds,  and  Nature  in  all  her  moods.  She  was  most  kind.  The 
Great  West  honors  her  women,  and  nowhere  on  earth  was  she  shown 
more  consideration  and  respect  than  among  the  real  pioneers.  Good 
women  have,  since  the  dawn  of  her  earliest  pioneers,  wielded  a scepter 
of  influence  for  God  and  humanity,  right  and  justice,  and  she  was  safer 
from  molestation  in  lonely  mountain  camps  than  in  the  great  cities  of 
civilization.  The  pioneers  were  quick  to  judge  men;  their  faces  were 
their  credentials,  and  the  man  with  a soul  blackened  by  crime  could 
not  tarry  with  them.  In  the  fastnesses  of  those  far  away  places,  to 
which  the  lure  of  gold  had  drawn  them  from  the  furthermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  men  of  every  clime  regarded  women  with  reverence  and 
admiration,  and  quick  retribution  was  swift  and  sure  to  him  who  did 
not  follow  this  unwritten  law  of  the  West. 
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A Pioneer  Wedding 

In  1851,  my  father  and  mother  were  invited  to  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Fannie  Vallejo,  daughter  of  General  Mariano  Guadalupe  Val- 
lejo, founder  of  Sonoma  in  1834.  She  was  to  wed  Captain  Frisbie  of 
Company  H.,  California  Volunteers.  A few  days  before  the  wedding, 
my  parents  arrived  at  the  home  of  General  Vallejo  with  anticipated 
interest  and  pleasure  because  of  the  brilliant  festivities  they  knew 
would  follow.  They  were  royally  entertained  and  friendships  were 
here  cemented  that  lasted  during  their  lifetime. 

My  mother  often  related  how  the  butter  was  moulded  into  fanci- 
ful designs;  a duck  with  her  ducklings  on  a pond;  a lamb  curled  up 
asleep;  a crouching  lion  with  shaggy  head  and  mane;  a caballero 
mounted  on  a prancing  steed;  and  a center  piece  for  the  bride’s  table 
representing  a groom  and  bride. 

The  Vallejo  home  covered  the  largest  plot  of  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Plaza  overlooking  every  part  of  the  valley,  and  it  was  al- 
ways overflowing  with  general  hospitality.  It  had  all  the  suggestive- 
ness of  war  times  because  of  the  grim  sentry  holes  in  its  lofty  watch- 
tower  which  commanded  a view  of  the  whole  valley. 

During  the  romantic  days  of  California,  the  Vallejo  home  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  high  officials,  and  the  center  of  exclusive  hos- 
pitality and  fiestas.  At  these  times,  rancheros  and  their  families  came 
from  long  distances  in  carretas,  and  on  horseback,  some  from  as  far  as 
San  Diego,  requiring  months  to  make  the  round  trip.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  would  have  to  camp  along  the  way  when  a ranch  home  or 
a Mission  could  not  be  reached.  Such  was  the  pioneer  hospitality. 

An  Indian  Fiesta  at  San  Gabriel,  California 

During  Holy  Week,  the  celebration  was  made  more  vivid  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiesta  by  the  custom,  now  obsolete,  of  dressing  a figure 
in  representation  of  Judas,  a grotesque  manikin  which  was  hanged 
with  appropriate  maledictions  and  insults.  It  was  stoned  by  every  pass- 
ing man,  woman,  and  child,  or  lacking  stones,  they  used  sticks,  chunks 
of  mud,  tin-cans,  empty  bottles,  dead  cats,  or  any  missile  nearest  to 
hand. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  cut  down,  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
San  Gabriel  Mission  by  a rope  attached  to  the  horn  of  a saddle,  fol- 
lowed by  a singing,  shouting  mob  of  men  and  boys.  No  one  would 
pass  the  figure  of  Judas  without  heaping  some  insult  upon  it  because 
it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Judas,  after  being  pelted,  kicked  and  insulted  in  every  conceivable 
way,  was  lashed  on  the  back  of  a wild  mustang  mule,  which  was 
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turned  loose,  and  headed  toward  the  foothills.  Mounted  men  and 
boys  swiftly  followed,  and  when  near  enough  to  Judas  would  shoot 
shot  after  shot  into  the  back  of  the  figure.  This  shooting  was  kept  up 
for  a considerable  distance,  the  pursuers  getting  more  excited  and 
angry,  shooting  and  reloading  as  they  ran,  now  drawing  closer  and 
closer  until  alongside.  Then  drawing  long  sharp  knives,  they  struck 
fiercely  and  repeatedly,  cutting,  slashing,  stabbing,  as  long  as  a shred 
was  left.  Then  apparently  attaching  blame  for  assisting  in  the  at- 
tempted flight  of  Judas,  the  mule  was  also  killed  by  stabbing,  shooting, 
or  by  throwing  several  riatas  on  him  and  dragging  him  back  to  the 
Mission.  Then  followed  a wild  scene,  lasting  far  into  the  night,  con- 
sisting of  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  dancing,  and  gambling,  in- 
cluding the  Indian  game  of  “Peon.”# 

♦Editor's  Note:  Judas  Day  was  celebrated  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  as  late  as  1930  when 
Father  O’Sullivan  put  a damper  upon  it  on  account  of  the  mob-like  lawlessness  that  was 
worked  up  among  the  rabble. 


PROFESSOR  T.  S.  C.  LOWE 
At  the  Time  He  Arrived  in  California. 


A Business  Pioneer  In  Southern  California 


By  Carol  Green  Wilson 
Part  III 


POWER  FROM  THE  HILLS 

Tragedy  darkened  the  news  on  the  morning  after  Will’s  wel- 
come home  from  Chicago.  A young  engineer,  Almarian  William 
Decker,  so  near  the  end  of  his  fight  with  tuberculosis  that  he  had  been 
carried  on  his  cot  up  the  mountain  side  to  supervise  electrical  installa- 
tions on  the  new  Mt.  Lowe  railroad,  succumbed  just  as  the  world  was 
beginning  to  reap  returns  from  his  patient  pioneering  in  the  field  of 
electric  power  transmission. 

Decker’s  name  was  familiar  to  Will.  As  a protege  of  one  of  the 
elder  Staats’  close  friends,  President  Baldwin  of  Pomona  College,  he 
had  brought  to  Southern  California  the  honor  of  building  the  world’s 
first  commercially  successful  alternating-current  line  of  any  length. 
Will  himself,  convalescing  from  his  own  illness  during  the  previous 
winter,  had  listened  to  many  a conversation  between  the  two  Congre- 
gational ministers  who  were  interested  in  the  material  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  progress  of  their  adopted  State.  His  admiration  of  what 
Decker,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Baldwin,  had  accomplished  with  a 
little  stream  in  San  Antonio  Canyon  had  prompted  his  amazement  at 
“the  mighty  power  everlastingly  going  to  waste”  at  Niagara.  Now 
his  generous  heart  saddened  over  the  untimely  end  of  this  young 
genius  who  had  lost  his  battle  to  live  in  a world  so  full  of  challenge  to 
men  of  his  capacity. 

Dr.  Baldwin  had  a two-fold  interest  in  the  little  power-plant  by 
means  of  which  the  tumbling  stream  in  the  Sierra  Madre  had  been 
harnessed.  He  was  sincerely  appreciative  of  the  scientific  importance 
of  his  protege’s  achievement;  but  his  mind  was  also  filled  with  dreams 
of  a college  endowment  of  permanent  proportions,  and  he  saw  in  this 
pioneer  electrical  project  possibilities  of  large  revenue. 

Decker’s  specifications  for  the  little  power-plant,  in  the  promotion 
of  which  Baldwin  had  involved  all  his  friends,  the  Staats  family  in- 
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eluded,  had  been  branded  as  “a  piece  of  foolishness”  by  the  conserva- 
tive East.  No  manufacturer  could  be  persuaded  to  build  the  equip- 
ment. At  last  Baldwin  himself,  with  about  half  enough  money,  gar- 
nered from  his  friends — enough,  however,  for  a man  of  his  vision  to 
tackle  anything — had  started  East.  He  called  on  George  Westing- 
house;  but  after  a conference  with  engineers,  that  mighty  man  decided 
that  he  could  not  risk  his  reputation  on  “such  a wild  project”  with  so 
many  uncertainties.  Building  transformers  to  step  up  to  10,000  volts 
was  out  of  their  line!  Disheartened,  at  last,  Dr.  Baldwin  left  Pitts- 
burgh for  a missionary  conference  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Coming  out  of  the  first  night  meeting,  he  had  blinked  unbe- 
lieving eyes  at  the  brilliantly  illuminated  town.  Who  was  responsible 
for  that?  Investigation  led  him  to  the  laboratory  of  a young  inventor 
named  Stanley,  who  was  conducting  experiments  with  various  forms 
of  electrical  machinery.  Here  the  college  president  found  receptive 
hearing.  Stanley  sensed  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  Decker’s  speci- 
fications. He  sent  Dr.  Baldwin  back  to  Pittsburgh  with  the  promise: 
“If  George  Westinghouse  still  declines  to  build  your  generators  and 
transformers,  I’ll  find  a way  myself.” 

Baldwin’s  perserverance  made  history.  By  1891,  electric  current 
flowed  over  two  transmission  lines,  actually  operating  at  10,000  volts. 
One  line,  fourteen  miles  long,  took  light  to  the  town  of  Pomona,  the 
other  carried  the  current  the  incredible  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles 
to  San  Bernardino!  Such  success  focused  progressive  minds  on  other 
mountain  torrents  potential  with  power  for  their  respective  cities,  in- 
cluding the  neighboring  city  of  Redlands,  whose  leaders  were  intent 
on  harnessing  Mill  Creek. 

The  financial  problems  that  hindered  the  development  of  this  and 
other  like  projects,  were  familiar  to  the  young  Pasadena  investment 
broker.  Among  the  Staats’  clients  was  Harry  H.  Sinclair,  leader  of  the 
Redlands  group.  This  New  York  engineer,  whose  whole  later  life 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  electrical  development  of  Southern  California, 
had  been  among  the  first  to  grasp  the  possibilities  opened  up  by 
Decker’s  success  in  San  Antonio  Canyon.  Immediately,  in  1891,  he 
had  begun  to  interest  some  of  his  neighbors,  together  with  a visiting 
Pittsburgh  capitalist,  Henry  Fisher,  in  the  Mill  Creek  project  at 
Redlands. 

Their  idea  embraced  not  only  a supply  of  electric  current  for 
lighting  that  little  city,  but,  also  power  for  manufacturing.  Prior  to 
these  hydro-electric  developments  and  the  later  growth  of  the  petro- 
leum industry,  California  power-plants  were  operated  either  with 
wood  fuel — clumsy  and  expensive — or  coal  imported  at  great  cost  from 
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Australia  and  even  from  Wales.  Hence  the  insistent  need  for  a more 
economic  source  of  energy. 

Decker  himself  had  been  following  closely  some  experiments  in 
three-phase  high  voltage  transmission  reported  from  Tivoli,  near 
Rome.  When  Sinclair  approached  him  to  design  equipment  for  the 
Mill  Creek  plant,  his  keen  mind  at  once  perceived  that  the  principles 
being  developed  in  the  Italian  project  were  particularly  applicable  to 
the  requirements  at  Redlands.  But  again  the  conservative  East,  where 
all  the  manufacturers  of  equipment  were  entrenched,  balked  at  this 
“wild  scheme  out  of  the  West.”  Sinclair  approached  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  (a  predecessor  of  the  present  General  Electric 
Company)  only  to  encounter  the  same  rebuffs  as  Baldwin  had  met 
at  Westinghouse.  Nevertheless,  he  had  enough  persuasive  power  to 
secure  at  last  their  promise  to  build  his  needed  transformers. 

The  original  Redlands  Company  had  scraped  together  $10,000  as 
capital,  but  this  was  pitifully  inadequate.  Eastern  investors  were  skit- 
tish about  California  schemes — too  many  scars  remained  from  land- 
boom  defaults.  Money  was  tight.  This  was  in  1893,  year  of  the  Great 
Panic.  Sinclair  returned  to  the  Coast,  and,  after  strenuous  campaign- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  and  then  San  Francisco,  finally  gave  up  and  wired 
down  to  his  colleagues,  “Cannot  place  bonds,  must  abandon  proposi- 
tion.” But  a slow  letter  had  been  trailing  along  from  Pittsburgh,  to 
which  the  Fisher  family  had  returned.  Unaware  of  any  hurry  on  the 
part  of  his  former  associates,  Fisher  had  written,  instead  of  wiring,  his 
favorable  answer  to  their  appeal.  Receiving  this  good  news  on  the 
very  day  that  Sinclair’s  discouraged  message  came  down  from  San 
Francisco,  Fulton  G.  Feraud,  the  Secretary  of  the  Redlands  Com- 
pany, jovially  wired  back,  “Come  home,  you  damned  fool,  Fisher 
takes  bonds.” 

The  first  concrete  result  of  Fisher’s  financial  faith  was  incan- 
descent street  lighting  for  the  city  of  Redlands.  Then  a demand  came 
in  from  the  Mentone  Ice  Plant,  the  first  recorded  commercial  buyer  of 
hydro-electric  power  in  the  whole  United  States. 

This  success  brought  the  economic  importance  of  the  new  in- 
dustries home  to  the  Staats  office,  for  William  R.  was  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pasadena  Ice  Company,  who  were 
watching  with  interest  any  development  that  would  cheapen  their 
manufacturing  process.  The  Union  Ice  Company  of  Los  Angeles  dis- 
covered that  they  could  afford  to  pay  two  dollars  a ton  freight  on 
7,000  tons  of  ice  annually  manufactured  at  their  Mentone  plant,  and 
still  deliver  it  in  Los  Angeles  at  a cost  of  fifty  cents  a ton  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  manufactured  there. 

Enterprising  business  men  quickly  grasped  the  significance  of  this 
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new  power  industry,  and  before  long  Will  was  offered  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  its  promotion.  His  friend  and  La  Paloma  crew-mate, 
Walter  Wright,  had  often  pointed  out  the  site  of  a miniature  electric 
plant  which  he  and  E.  E.  Peck  had  tried  to  establish  in  San  Pedro  as 
far  back  as  1888.  But  the  world  had  been  skeptical  in  those  experi- 
mental days.  The  new  form  of  lighting  was  derisively  mentioned  in 
the  press  as  “having  started  in  the  London  fish  markets  ...  it  soils 
ladies’  complexions,  produces  color  blindness  . . . keeps  the  chickens 
awake  at  night  ...  is  costly  when  gas  is  good  enough.”  The  San 
Pedro  village  trustees  canceled  the  street-lighting  contract,  and  the 
jolly  crew  of  La  Paloma  often  twitted  Wright  as  they  sailed  past  the 
scene  of  his  disastrous  venture. 

By  1895,  however,  the  picture  looked  different.  Success  in  Po- 
mona and  Redlands  shed  new  light,  and  Peck  & Wright,  reunited  in 
their  partnership,  found  it  easier  to  interest  moneyed  friends.  Peck 
went  East  to  re-purchase  the  San  Pedro  dynamo,  sold  to  a junk  dealer, 
and  the  Walter  S.  Wright  Electric  Company  tried  to  get  a franchise 
from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  This  was  refused,  but  the  county  super- 
visors allowed  operation  of  a private  plant  outside  city  limits.  On 
Twenty-second  Street,  just  East  of  Vermont— in  what  was  known  as 
the  Rosedale  University  Tract— Peck  & Wright  set  up  an  eighty  horse- 
power boiler  and  engine,  and  a thirty-arc  lighting  dynamo.  Wright 
approached  Staats  for  help  in  financing  the  venture. 

“Well  do  I remember,”  sighs  one  of  Will’s  business  associates  of 
later  years,  “that  day  in  1895  when  Billy  Staats  offered  me  the  chance 
of  investing  a little  in  some  electric  plant  in  West  Los  Angeles;  but  I 
didn’t  have  any  money  to  waste!” 

Will  was  more  successful  with  another  client,  George  H.  Barker, 
who  had  been  among  the  first  to  invest  in  the  Highlands  Ocean  View 
Tract.  Together  they  threw  their  funds  and  energy  into  the  promo- 
tion of  the  little  plant,  which  started  business  in  December,  1895, 
“with  a load  which  reached  a grand  total  of  five  commercial  arc 
lamps  and  three  street  arcs,  later  paid  for  by  subscription,  by 
residents.” 

The  suburban  business  near  the  Vermont  Street  plant  failed  to 
satisfy  the  ambitious  promoters.  They  began  to  serve  customers  inside 
the  city  limits  by  the  ruse  of  setting  up  poles  on  private  property,  but 
the  city  cut  all  the  wires  that  stretched  above  the  streets.  These  they 
replaced  as  soon  as  cut.  At  last,  resourceful  attorney  Wright  dug 
up  an  old  franchise  about  to  expire  through  default. 

By  the  terms  of  this  franchise,  bought  early  in  the  spring  of  1896, 
lighting  current  had  to  be  supplied  free  of  charge  to  all  municipal 
buildings.  Just  two  weeks  remained  before  its  expiration.  It  was  im- 
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possible  to  put  up  poles  and  wires  within  the  allotted  time,  but  per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Los  Angeles  Traction  Company  to 
string  wires  on  its  street-railway  poles.  Every  man  in  the  organization 
turned  workman  and  the  wires  were  stretched  in  feverish  haste. 
Then,  within  one  block  of  the  goal,  the  poles  ran  out ! But  permission 
was  soon  granted  to  set  a “horse”  on  the  roof  of  a nearby  building. 
From  there,  wires  were  carried  to  the  top  of  the  City  Hall;  and  the 
night  before  the  franchise  would  have  lapsed,  a cluster  of  lights 
burned  brightly  in  its  tower. 

The  sporting  blood  of  young  Staats  tingled  over  this  victory, 
and  he  talked  convincingly  to  his  investment  clientele,  with  the  re- 
sult that  on  June  5,  1896,  the  West  Side  Lighting  Company  was  in- 
corporated as  successor  to  the  Walter  S.  Wright  Electric  Company, 
with  a capital  stock  of  $500,000.  Barker  was  president,  Wright,  vice- 
president,  and,  true  to  form,  W.R.S.,  secretary-treasurer.  The  first 
bond  issue,  $300,000,  was  sponsored  by  the  Staats  Company  in  the 
same  year. 

Public  response  to  this  live  new  organization  was  immediate.  De- 
mand for  increased  service  required  the  installation  of  new  machinery 
twice  during  the  next  year.  Then  the  plant  was  moved  to  an  old  cable 
power-house  at  Second  and  Boylston  Streets,  purchased  from  the 
street-railway  company  when  they  abandoned  cable-car  service.  Hav- 
ing further  enlarged  and  modernized  their  plant  in  making  this  move, 
the  directors  considered  themselves  ready  to  meet  consumer  demands 
for  years  to  come. 

Their  achievement  evoked  comment  in  the  press.  “When  all  this 
machinery  is  placed  in  position  there  will  be  ample  service  for  an  im- 
mense territory.  The  company  has  expended  something  like  $60,000 
on  its  plant.  The  people  who  are  putting  their  money  into  this  im- 
portant enterprise  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city. 
They  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  expansion  of  business  is  certain  in  Los 
Angeles.” 

No  one  could  have  had  greater  faith  in  the  future  of  this  whole 
country  than  the  young  secretary  of  the  “West  Side.”  Yet  even  he  was 
amazed  when  his  fellow-directors  shortly  pointed  out  the  need  for 
still  more  power  resources  to  supply  consumer  demand.  Recently 
there  had  come  across  his  desk  in  the  Staats  Company’s  investment 
department  the  prospectus  of  a competitor,  the  Los  Angeles  Edison 
Electric  Company,  incorporated  in  1894.  Will  called  President  Barker 
and  Attorney  Wright  in  to  read  it  over.  Its  stated  purpose  was  to 
“utilize  the  water  power  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  for  furnishing  light 
in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  the  small  towns  between  Los  Angeles 
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and  Azusa,  and  power  for  the  operation  of  stationary  motors  and 
street-cars  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.” 

The  two  companies  were  identical  in  aim.  Why  not  combine  re- 
sources, avoid  useless  duplication,  and  serve  better  all  the  communities 
affected?  Conferences  with  Edison  directors  found  them  receptive, 
and  in  December,  1897,  a consolidation  brought  the  two  companies 
together,  with  the  name  of  The  Edison  Electric  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles. Officers  of  the  “West  Side”  became  executives  of  the  larger 
organization,  which  then  had  the  exclusive  Edison  rights  for  a three- 
wire  underground  system  of  distribution  in  Los  Angeles. 

While  these  negotiations  were  underway,  Will  was  watching 
with  interest  further  developments  sponsored  by  his  Redlands  friends. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  Mill  Creek  plant,  Sinclair  and 
Fisher  had  organized  a new  project  under  the  name  of  the  Southern 
California  Power  Company.  Investigation  of  the  power  possibilities 
of  the  Santa  Ana  River  led  them  to  commence  a new  plant  where 
Alder  Creek  flowed  into  it,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Santa  Ana 
Canyon  and  twelve  miles  from  Redlands. 

Here  was  a group  having  a new  and  seemingly  unlimited  source 
of  power,  with  comparatively  small  consumer  demand.  In  Los  An- 
geles, “Edison”  was  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  supply  a grow- 
ing list  of  customers.  Will  informed  his  Board,  and  a contract  was 
soon  drawn,  whereby  Southern  California  Power  agreed  to  furnish 
1,000  horse  power  to  the  Los  Angeles  system  by  February,  1898. 

It  soon  developed  that  drawing  a contract  was  one  thing  while  its 
execution  was  two  others.  The  power  source  in  Santa  Ana  Canyon 
was  eighty-three  miles  from  the  consumer  outlet  in  Los  Angeles! 
Engineering  developments  far  in  advance  of  anything  thus  far  at- 
tempted were  necessary  to  span  this  great  distance  economically.  On 
the  financial  side,  the  Southern  California  Power  Company  was  not 
even  in  a position  to  purchase  the  long  right-of-way  for  a transmission 
line,  not  to  mention  costly  new  generators  and  transformers. 

Sinclair  and  O.  H.  Ensign,  chief  engineer  for  the  Redlands  group, 
put  their  heads  together  and  produced  plans  for  technical  equipment 
that  would  accomplish  the  unheard-of  feat  of  delivering  current  over 
such  a distance.  Their  specifications  called  for  transformers  to  step 
the  voltage  up  to  33,000  volts;  but  now  both  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse  had  such  respect  for  these  California  pioneers  in  hydro- 
electric transmission  that  they  who  had  balked  at  10,000  volts  only 
seven  years  before,  were  unquestioning  in  their  affirmative  response. 

The  knotty  question  was  “what  to  use  for  money.”  The  Yankee 
ingenuity  of  the  young  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Edison  Company 
faced  a crucial  test.  With  his  associates  he  concluded  that  the  only 
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way  to  command  capital  enough  would  be  a merger  of  the  two  com- 
panies. Neither  group  had  cash  resources  enough  for  an  outright  pur- 
chase; but  a scheme  was  evolved  whereby  “Edison”  purchased  the 
Southern  California  Power  Company,  paying  for  it  in  stock  of  the 
reorganized  corporation,  and  bringing  the  Redlands  executives  on  to 
an  enlarged  Board  of  Directors.  That  day  marked  the  consolidation 
of  power  interests  which  in  future  years  would  place  this  offspring 
of  the  little  “West  Side”  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  nation’s  utility 
corporations. 

Now  that  vast  power  resources  were  corporately  joined  to  a dis- 
tribution system  with  rapidly  increasing  consumer  demand,  there  was 
a solid  enough  financial  foundation  to  satisfy  Eastern  manufacturers 
that  they  could  safely  take  payment  in  bonds.  Right-of-way  difficul- 
ties were  solved  by  an  offer  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
allow  poles  to  be  placed  along  its  tracks.  General  Electric  constructed 
transformers  to  deliver  66,000  volts  to  be  used  in  testing  all  insulators, 
and  in  December,  1898,  power  started  to  flow  from  Santa  Ana  Canyon 
over  another  “world’s  longest”  transmission  line  to  illuminate  homes 
and  run  the  street-railways  of  Los  Angeles  and  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

Pasadena,  too,  was  drawn  into  the  system,  its  little  steam-power 
plant  built  in  1888  being  inadequate  to  new  demands.  Some  time 
before  the  building  of  the  new  transmission  lines,  its  street-lighting 
and  railway  systems  had  consolidated,  and  control  passed  to  Henry 
Fisher.  By  the  new  merger,  Fisher  now  sold  his  stock  to  the  “Edison,” 
and  the  Pasadena  papers  rejoiced  that  “Local  electric  light  company 
again  becomes  a Pasadena  enterprise,  owned  and  controlled  by  our 
own  citizens.” 

A new  name  appears  in  this  clipping,  for  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
complicated  negotiations  another  voice  was  making  trenchant  sug- 
gestions on  the  Board.  John  Barnes  Miller  had  now  taken  over  the 
greater  half  of  Staats’  responsibilities,  that  of  Treasurer,  and  as  the 
two  worked  together  to  consummate  this  far-reaching  deal,  a relation- 
ship of  lasting  significance  was  cemented.  Miller’s  introduction  to  the 
great  company  in  which  his  name  and  ideals  became  the  directing 
force,  was  one  of  those  casual  outgrowths  of  the  social  life  of  Pasa- 
dena in  “the  gay  nineties.” 

After  Will’s  return  from  the  East  in  1893,  he  had  joined  the 
coterie  of  young  bachelors  who  made  the  Moorish-Spanish  arcades  of 
the  new  Hotel  Green  their  home.  Across  the  street  from  the  Staats 
Company’s  office  this  lavishly-conceived  hostelry,  built  with  the 
“August  Flower”  and  other  patent-medicine  millions  of  C.  G.  Green, 
became  strategic  headquarters  for  the  young  investment  broker.  Here, 
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now,  rather  than  on  the  Raymond  Knoll,  he  met  men  who  became  his 
friends  and  clients,  among  them  Jack  Miller.  Scouting  about  for  busi- 
ness connections,  in  spite  of  his  Eastern  skepticism  over  the  industrial 
prospects  of  a coalless  region,  Miller  responded  to  the  Staats  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  electric  company.  His  original  investment  was 
important,  but  far  more  significant  was  the  great  heart  and  brain  from 
that  day  forward  devoted  to  the  institution  which  still  carries  his  slo- 
gan, “Good  service,  courteous  treatment,  fair  dealing,”  into  all  its 
relationships. 

Gladly  Billy  Staats  relinquished  both  his  executive  tasks  to  such 
a man,  as  soon  as  the  Southern  California  Power  deal  was  consum- 
mated. He  remained  on  the  Board,  however,  with  never-failing  belief 
in  “Edison’s”  responsibility  to  the  Southland.  Miller  rose  from  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to  President,  then  to  Chairman  of  the  Board,  as  expand- 
ing interests  made  the  corporation  one  of  California’s  major  institu- 
tions— always  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  friend. 

Those  first  years  demanded  Will’s  unceasing  attention,  not  only 
to  this  business,  but  to  various  other  community  enterprises.  He  found 
little  time  for  methodical  daily  entries  in  his  journal.  Then,  after 
seven  years,  he  picked  it  up  again — in  May,  1900.  Relaxing  under  the 
fragrant  pines  of  his  favorite  Mt.  Wilson  camp,  he  paused  to  record 
that  “the  time  has  passed  quickly,  due  largely,  I suppose,  to  the  fact 
that  I have  been  so  busy.  Important  events  have  taken  place.  My 
dear  brother  Hiram  was  taken  from  me  by  death  on  May  8,  1899.  He 
had  been  bitten  by  his  pet  dog  some  seven  weeks  before,  and,  unex- 
pectedly to  everyone,  hydrophobia  developed.  In  five  days  he  was  no 
more.  (California’s  first  recorded  victim  of  rabies.)  He  left  a wife  and 
little  boy,  having  been  married  a short  time  after  my  return  from  the 
East  in  1893.  Even  in  a business  way  I have  felt  his  loss,  as  I had 
grown  to  depend  upon  him. 

“At  this  time  I record  myself  as  a married  man.  After  a friend- 
ship of  about  two  years,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1900,  Helen  Isabel  Wat- 
son became  my  wife.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dudley  Watson,  who 
died  some  five  years  ago.  She  brought  to  me  two  of  the  dearest  little 
girls  on  earth,  Isabel  and  Clara,  aged  seven  and  six.  I am  sure  no  one 
ever  appreciated  the  comforts  of  a good  home  and  the  love  of  a good 
wife  and  family  more  than  I.” 

Four  years  later,  in  1904,  he  took  up  the  story  again:  “During  this 
time  there  has  been  a continuous  growth  and  development  of  my  af- 
fairs. I have  worked  hard  and  feel  that  I have  been  well  rewarded. 
My  principal  business,  the  William  R.  Staats  Company,  has  taken  most 
of  my  time.  The  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $200,000  in  December, 
1903.  The  next  interest  of  importance  is  the  Edison  Electric  Company 
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of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  been  wonderful,  the  way  it  has  grown.  Its 
capital  stock  is  now  $10,000,000,  of  which  $3,100,000  5%  preferred 
and  about  $1,500,000  common  stock  is  issued,  with  bonds  outstanding 
of  $3,500,000.  The  company  has  absorbed  by  purchase  with  stock  and 
bonds  the  Redlands  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  with  its 
large  business  in  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties;  the  United 
Electric  Gas  and  Power,  with  its  growing  business  in  the  coast  cities 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  California  Power,  with  its  vast  water- 
power rights  on  Kern  River,  125  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  These 
power  rights  are  being  rapidly  developed,  plant  No.  1 already  under 
construction.” 

Edison  Electric  was  not  the  only  power  company  looking  north 
of  the  Tehachapi  for  sources  from  which  to  supply  electric  energy  for 
the  rapidly-expanding  population  of  Southern  California.  When 
Engineer  Sinclair  started  his  reconnaissance  trips  along  the  Kern, 
southernmost  of  the  major  rivers  flowing  out  of  the  Sierras  into  the 
great  interior  San  Joaquin  Valley,  he  found  competitors  already  there. 

The  personnel  back  of  this  rival  corporation,  Pacific  Light  and 
Power,  was  already  familiar  to  Edison  Director  Staats,  whose  inter- 
twining business  interests,  after  fifteen  years  in  the  Southland,  were 
taking  him  from  one  Board  to  another.  As  early  as  1897  he  had  heard 
his  Title  Insurance  associate,  Henry  O’Melveny,  describe  the  begin- 
nings of  this  other  power  company,  invading  all  the  territory  im- 
portant to  Edison.  At  that  time  O’Melveny  had  joined  with  W.  G. 
Kerchoff,  Los  Angeles  capitalist,  and  Allan  C.  Balch,  who  had 
pioneered  electric-power  development  as  a by-product  of  the  lumber 
industry  in  Portland,  to  form  the  San  Gabriel  Electric  Company. 
Their  Azusa  plant  utilized  the  waters  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  to 
generate  power  which  was  transmitted  twenty-three  miles  to  Los 
Angeles. 

There  was  no  particular  threat  to  Edison  in  this  small  competi- 
tion until  1900.  Then  Will  woke  to  the  fact  that  the  San  Gabriel  Elec- 
tric had  absorbed  the  San  Antonio  plant  pioneered  by  his  father’s 
friend.  Dr.  Baldwin’s  dream  of  a fabulous  college  endowment  had 
faded  with  the  fickle  drought-dried  streams  of  the  stark  Sierra  Madre, 
and  the  purchase  by  the  San  Gabriel  interests  of  the  Sierra  Power 
Company  (organized  by  the  bondholders  of  the  bankrupt  San  An- 
tonio Light  and  Power)  thus  became  the  first  step  in  expansion  lead- 
ing to  the  later  formation  of  Pacific  Light  and  Power,  contestant  for 
many  years  in  the  struggle  to  keep  ahead  of  multiplying  consumer 
demand  for  electric  power  in  the  great  metropolitan  area  first  served 
by  Edison. 

While  eventually  the  converging  lines  of  the  two  great  rival  com- 
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panies  would  be  fused  into  one  of  the  nation’s  major  public-service 
corporations,  an  achievement  which  would  be  one  of  the  crowning 
satisfactions  of  Will’s  life  among  the  builders  of  his  generation,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  new  century  he  was  more  intimately  concerned  with 
a much  less  significant  hydro-electric  project.  Over  in  the  Santa  Clara 
hills  in  Ventura  county,  those  same  hills  which  had  piqued  his  curi- 
osity with  their  oil  seepages  on  his  first  vacation  trip  in  1887,  he  be- 
came an  organizer  of  another  unit  which  would  pass  first  into  Pacific 
Light  and  Power  and  later  into  the  great  Edison  system.  On  the  board 
of  Ventura  County  Water,  Light  and  Power  Company,  his  working 
partner  was  a friend  of  Pasadena  boom  days,  J.  S.  Torrance,  one  of  the 
first  purchasers  of  his  Highlands  Ocean  View  Tract  lots.  Together 
they  made  many  trips  into  this  country,  where  frontier  search  for  a 
cheap  source  of  fuel  and  energy  was  widened  in  pipe-lines  and  oil  re- 
fineries as  well  as  transmission  lines,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  their 
venturesome  spirits  should  lead  both  to  join  oil  promoters  as  well  as 
electrical  engineers  in  preparing  the  Southland  for  its  invading 
millions. 

Will  Staats  was  maturing  with  the  country  of  his  adoption,  a quiet 
man  now  in  his  middle  thirties,  dynamic  with  the  hidden  force  that 
comes  with  inner  control ; a congenial  companion,  the  humorous  Macy 
twinkle  never  absent  from  thoughtful  eyes  set  off  by  bushy  brows 
startlingly  black  in  contrast  to  already-graying  hair.  That  it  was  be- 
ginning to  whiten  is  not  surprising  as  one  reads  of  the  increasing  load 
of  responsibility  inherent  in  the  list  of  activities  recorded  in  his  1904 
diary  following  the  account  of  Edison’s  expansion  into  the  Kern. 
“Other  interests  which  I have  engaged  in  on  behalf  of  the  Staats  Com- 
pany or  myself,”  he  wrote,  “are  the  Pasadena  Ice  Company,  the  Union 
Oil  Company  of  California,  California  Industrial  Company,  Union 
Annex  Oil  Company,  Los  Angeles  Trust  Company,  Home  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  of  Pasadena,  Ventura  Water,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  the  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Mount  Wilson  Toll  Road  Company,  in  all  of  which  I am  actively 
interested  as  a Director.” 
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Since  His  earliest  months  in  Pasadena,  Will  had  lifted  his  eyes 
often  to  the  jagged  peak  named  for  Don  Benito.  His  double-track 
mind  had  first  been  focused  on  that  dominating  sentinel  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  by  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  for  June  7,  1887,  intro- 
ducing a project  that  would  eventually  bring  to  Pasadena  men  who 
would  establish  there  the  cultural  center  visioned  by  his  pioneer  asso- 
ciates. Outwardly  his  own  part  in  the  achievement  was  on  the  ma- 
terial side;  but  he  was  able  to  pave  the  way  constructively  because  he 
had  eyes  that  were  inwardly  accommodated  to  the  distant  look  long 
before  the  instrument  was  provided. 

The  news  item  which  had  thus  kindled  the  fires  of  Will’s  im- 
agination was  hailed  in  the  Los  Angeles  editorial  as  “one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  acts  we  have  ever  had  to  record  of  any  Southern  Cali- 
fornian”— the  donation  of  the  sum  of  $50,000  by  the  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  former  Mayor  E.  F.  Spence  of  Los  Angeles,  as  the 
start  of  a fund  to  erect  an  observatory  “in  some  suitable  location  in  this 
part  of  the  State.”  The  Honorable  Mr.  Spence,  about  to  leave  with  his 
family  on  a European  tour,  had  placed  his  gift  in  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Marion  McKinley  Bovard  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, an  institution  which  Spence  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Immediately  ambitious  neighbors  in  Pasadena  claimed  the  Spence 
project  as  their  own;  J.  deBarth  Shorb  saw  in  the  prospect  a fitting 
memorial  to  his  pioneer  father-in-law;  Mt.  Wilson  should  flaunt  “the 
world’s  greatest  observatory;”  and  the  Fasadena  Union  announced 
that  “Pieper  and  Place  will  run  a survey  for  the  Wilson  Peak  Railway, 
a scheme  declared  practicable  by  several  engineers.”  Everywhere  Will 
heard  discussion  of  some  phase  of  the  project — John  Vandevoort  enter- 
taining the  Radebaugh  dinner  guests  in  November  with  descriptions 
of  the  tortuous  mule  trail  built  by  Don  Benito  in  1864  to  track  horse- 
thieves  to  their  lair  and  later  to  haul  down  material  for  orange  boxes 
and  barrel  staves;  Maria  Visscher,  fiancee  of  Bruce  Wetherby,  an- 
other of  Dr.  Radebaugh’s  “adopted  sons,”  adding  vivacious  details  of 
the  first  over-night  camping  party  on  the  peak  in  1885;  Wood  and 
Banbury  discussing  ways  and  means  of  building  a practical  wagon 
road  up  the  jagged  mountain  side. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  President  Bovard,  attending  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  New  York  City,  took  advant- 
age of  that  opportunity  to  call  upon  Dr.  W.  H.  Pickering,  then  in 
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charge  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He 
not  only  secured  the  promise  of  Pickering  to  come  out  to  California  to 
mount  a thirteen-inch  telescope  on  the  Peak  in  order  to  test  atmos- 
pheric qualities  at  that  altitude  for  telescopic  observation,  but  also 
consulted  Alvan  G.  Clark  of  the  famous  Boston  firm,  makers  of  the 
Lick  telescope. 

In  consequence  of  that  visit,  the  Raymond  had  among  its  distin- 
guished guests  in  January  of  the  following  year,  Alvan  Clark  and  Dr. 
Pickering.  In  preparation  for  their  coming,  the  community  had  raised 
by  popular  subscription  a sum  sufficient  to  repair  the  difficult  moun- 
tain trail.  In  company  with  Captain  T.  E.  Frazer,  Superintendent  of 
Construction  of  Lick  Observatory,  and  others,  the  scientists  made  the 
difficult  ascent.  Of  course,  Will  read  the  flamboyant  words  of  the 
accompanying  scribe:  “Only  a few  years  ago  this  peak  was  the  home 
of  the  painted  Indian.  Here  bandits  made  rendezvous  and  formulated 
plans  to  make  excursions  into  the  peaceful  valley  . . . change  has  come. 
. . . Here  sentinels  of  science  will  stand  and  watch  the  procession  of 
stars.  Here  the  world  will  come  to  learn  of  that  which  is  grand  and 
sublime  in  the  universe  and  the  comets,  as  they  go  down  the  Milky 
Way,  will  sound  its  praises  through  remotest  years.”  Speeches  were 
reported,  Pickering  averring  that  “the  climate  here  is  far  superior  to 
the  East  and  for  that  matter  to  any  other  portion  of  the  world  ...  I 
consider  this  the  point  of  all  others  to  place  the  finest  and  largest  tele- 
scope in  the  world.”  Pictures  were  snapped,  and  the  reporter  con- 
cluded, “tying  our  feet  in  gunny  bags  and  packing  up  our  outfit,  we 
left  camp  for  the  summit.” 

Encouraged  by  the  pronouncement  of  the  peculiar  atmospheric 
advantages  of  Mt.  Wilson  “high  above  the  blanket  of  fog  in  the  valley 
which  prevented  radiation  of  hot  air  from  below,  free  from  dust, 
smoke,  or  vapor,  not  topped  by  surrounding  high  peaks  from  which 
cold  streams  of  air  could  proceed  to  disturb  observations” — the 
Trustees  of  the  Spence  Observatory  gave  a preliminary  order  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1889  to  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  for  a 40-inch  telescope  and  a 
24-inch  double  achromatic  photographic  instrument.  The  final  con- 
tract signed  a few  months  later  called  for  the  largest  telescope  ever 
made,  up  to  that  time,  in  the  world. 

The  Observatory  Fund  was  growing  fast.  In  that  same  month 
Mr.  Spence  added  to  his  donation  a piece  of  real  estate  at  the  corner 
of  Pearl  (now  Figueroa)  and  Sixth  Streets,  in  Los  Angeles,  worth 
then  about  $75,000.  Daniel  Freeman  of  Inglewood  headed  the  list  of 
other  donors  with  a gift  of  $20,000.  Over  in  Pasadena  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  Will  Staats  was  a charter  member,  appointed  a com- 
mittee, including  his  friend,  Professor  Holder,  to  confer  with  President 
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Bovard  on  the  future  of  the  new  telescope.  Forty  representative  men 
gathered  at  an  informal  meeting  late  in  March  to  hear  Bovard’s 
description  of  the  40-inch  glass  now  ordered  from  M.  Mantois  of  Paris, 
the  best  manufacturer  of  astronomical  lenses  in  the  world.  This  great 
glass,  said  the  college  president,  would  be  “something  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  world”;  and  his  listeners  eagerly  vied  with  each  other  in 
adding  donations  to  the  Observatory  fund. 

Judge  Benjamin  S.  Eaton,  another  Connecticut  Yankee,  who  as 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  foothills  below  Mt.  Wilson,  had  come 
to  be  known  as  the  “Father”  of  Southern  California  water  works,  had 
opened  the  meeting  by  offering  a $1,000  lot.  “Father”  Throop  dupli- 
cated the  offer.  Eaton  was  already  devoting  his  genius  to  the  task  of 
transporting  the  Harvard  experimental  telescope  up  the  mountain- 
side, having  been  given  this  responsibility  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Difficulties  were  many  as  Eaton  and  his  force  of  workmen  at- 
tempted to  transport  the  valuable  three-ton  load  eight  miles  from  a 
railroad,  up  an  ascent  of  4,000  ft.  over  a trail  where  the  width  was 
measured  in  inches  in  most  places.  Excitedly  his  fellow  citizens 
scanned  their  papers  for  reports  of  his  progress.  When  the  two  heav- 
iest boxes  had  reached  Half-Way  House,  the  workers  were  halted  by 
torrential  March  rains.  But  within  a few  days  Eaton’s  ingenious 
trundle  car  was  jolting  on,  his  men  going  ahead  with  pick  and  drill, 
sometimes  even  with  dynamite  to  blast  out  rock  before  a safe  turn 
could  be  made. 

A solid  cast  iron  roller  served  as  the  front  wheel  of  the  car,  axelled 
a little  forward  of  the  middle  of  the  platform,  while  the  rear  was  a 
castor-wheel  with  a tail  bar  or  lever  by  which  to  steer.  Across  the 
front  was  a stout  iron  rail  to  which  one  or  two  mules  could  be  attached 
in  Indian  file  fashion  for  pulling  ahead. 

Sometimes,  where  the  trail  zig-zagged  so  sharply  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  the  turns,  the  men  drilled  into  the  moun- 
tain for  a secure  anchorage  and  with  heavy  ropes  and  pulleys  hoisted 
the  car  and  load  bodily  up  the  steep  declivity  until  a new  stretch  of 
trail  was  reached  where  the  car  could  be  rolled  along  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  thrifty  Judge  kept  within  his  thousand  dollar 
appropriation,  much  of  which  went  into  trail  repair,  and  on  April  3, 
a blaze  on  the  summit  announced  to  watchers  in  the  valley  that  his 
valuable  load  had  reached  the  top  in  safety.  Will  joined  the  citizens’ 
mass  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  the  Carlton,  jubilant  with  the  rest  over 
this  achievement  and  eager  to  hear  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Spence  Observatory.  President  Bovard  re- 
ported that  the  Parisian  glass  firm  now  casting  the  discs  wished  to  dis- 
play them  at  the  Paris  Exposition  before  shipping  them  to  the  Clarks 
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for  refinishing,  a process  that  would  require  at  least  two  and  a half 
years,  during  which  time  the  community  would  need  to  raise  a large 
endowment,  $100,000  of  which  was  expected  from  Pasadena. 

Judge  Eaton’s  experience  in  transporting  the  Harvard  telescope 
had  convinced  everyone  concerned  that  before  this  larger  undertaking 
could  be  attempted  the  primary  necessity  was  a good  road  up  the 
mountain,  then  inaccessible  except  to  the  very  hardy.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
real  expedition  for  anyone  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles  to  visit  the  site. 
First  he  must  take  the  California  Southern  train  to  Santa  Anita  station, 
a hack  from  there  to  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  spend  the  night,  and  unless 
an  experienced  mountain  climber,  rent  a burro  from  the  Villa  stables 
for  the  next  day’s  trip.  According  to  the  scribe  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Weekly  Mirror,  who  thus  described  the  experience,  “ladies  who  make 
the  ascent,  unless  they  are  robust  and  accustomed  to  mountain  climb- 
ing, should  by  all  means  ride.” 

A second  mass  meeting  was  called  by  the  Judge  a month  or  two 
after  the  Harvard  telescope  was  installed,  to  consider  this  important 
question  of  road  building.  P.  M.  Green,  Pasadena’s  first  banker  and  a 
member  of  the  original  Indiana  Colony,  presided.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys presented  at  this  gathering  showed  that  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000  would  be  required  to  build  a suitable  approach  to  the  Observa- 
tory site.  Such  a responsible  task  required  organization.  For  this 
purpose  the  Mt.  Wilson  Toll  Road  Company  was  proposed,  and  in- 
corporated a few  weeks  later,  July  12,  1889,  with  a capital  of  $50,000. 
Will’s  former  employer,  Mel  E.  Wood,  became  secretary.  If  the  young 
realtor  was  not  among  the  first  nineteen  citizens  who  put  up  between 
one  and  two  hundred  dollars  for  shares  in  the  company,  he  at  least 
began  saving  toward  that  end,  for  it  was  only  a few  years  more  until 
he  was  himself  shouldering  the  responsibility  that  gave  continuity  to 
the  whole  project. 

During  the  year  immediately  following,  1890,  Mt.  Wilson  con- 
tinued to  be  a favorite  topic  among  news  reporters,  one  issue  of  the 
Pasadena  Star,  that  of  April  16,  being  especially  full  of  good  news 
about  the  mountain.  The  40-inch  glass  had  arrived  in  Boston  from 
Paris — “the  telescope  to  be  the  largest  refracting  one  ever  constructed.” 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  had  reported  favorably  on  a 
bill  to  grant  Harvard  University  forty-eight  acres  on  Wilson’s  Peak. 
Baker  and  Cowley,  proprietors  of  Hollenbeck  House  in  Los  Angeles, 
were  planning  to  erect  a hotel  on  Mt.  Wilson,  laying  claim  to  120 
acres;  while  Switzer’s  Camp  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain  was  re- 
ported as  “lively.”  A moonlight  excursion  of  lawyers  and  reporters 
had  ascended  the  Peak;  and  capitalists  who  had  examined  D.  J.  Mc- 
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Pherson’s  plans  for  the  proposed  railroad  up  Mt.  Wilson  expressed 
confidence  in  the  scheme. 

McPherson,  an  engineer  with  pioneering  experience  in  Mexican 
mines  and  railroads,  was  likened  in  the  press  to  Ted  Judah,  the  lonely 
engineer  who  had  preceded  the  “Big  Four”,  (Stanford,  Hopkins, 
Crocker,  and  Huntington)  across  the  northern  Sierra  preparing  the 
way  for  major  railroad  developments  resulting  in  the  first  transcon- 
tinental service  two  decades  before.  The  one  practical  result  of  Mc- 
Pherson’s surveys  in  the  mountains  above  Pasadena  was  Lowe’s  spec- 
tacular incline  finished  in  1893;  but  his  unfulfilled  dreams  for  Mt. 
Wilson  left  a lasting  impression  on  his  friend,  Will  Staats.  There- 
after, this  project  never  left  Will’s  mind.  Every  time  he  saw  a 
mountain  railway,  be  it  up  Mt.  Washington,  Chattanooga,  or  St. 
Gotthard,  he  could  not  resist  a wistful  entry  in  his  diary,  longing  for 
such  a road  up  Mt.  Wilson. 

Not  only  McPherson’s  railway  dreams,  but  the  magnificent  plans 
of  the  original  toll-road  company  drifted  into  oblivion  in  the  early 
’Nineties.  Harvard’s  star  photography,  begun  May  1,  1889,  lasted  only 
eighteen  months.  Then  Peter  Steil,  pioneer  mountain  settler,  brought 
the  valuable  instrument,  back  down  the  boulder-strewn  trail  on  a 
rude  conveyance  hewn  from  the  root  of  a massive  oak.  Professor 
Pickering  had  apparently  changed  his  mind  about  the  incomparable 
advantages  of  Mt.  Wilson,  and  selected  a new  site  in  South  America 
for  Harvard’s  scientific  research  into  the  unknown.  The  13-inch 
telescope  was  shipped  back  to  Boston  and  thence  to  Arequipa,  Peru. 
In  December,  1890,  a new  group  of  men,  undaunted  by  this  wound 
to  their  pride,  reorganized  the  Toll  Road  Company,  and,  still  hopeful 
that  Harvard  might  change  her  mind,  as  well  as  that  the  Spence 
Observatory  fund  would  soon  reach  practical  proportions,  contracted 
with  Colonel  Jabez  Banbury  to  rebuild  Don  Benito’s  mule  trail  for  a 
paltry  $3,100. 

Up  this  vastly  improved  trail,  in  the  winter  of  1892,  hopeful  hosts 
escorted  another  distinguished  visitor,  this  time  the  President  of  Har- 
vard himself,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Amidst  much  pomp  and  cere- 
mony he  christened  the  site  of  the  late  experiment  on  the  flank  of  Mt. 
Wilson,  “Mt.  Harvard”;  but  advised  against  its  further  use  because  it 
was  “too  limited  in  water  supply  and  infested  with  too  many 
rattlesnakes.” 

This  same  year,  1892,  seemed  fatal  for  Mt.  Wilson.  The  Spence 
Observatory  plans  were  evaporating  in  the  post-boom  financial  de- 
pression. Then  Mr.  Spence  died.  His  heirs,  now  in  need  of  money 
themselves,  filed  suit  to  recover  the  property  at  Sixth  and  Figueroa 
Streets. 
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Southern  Californians  are  not  easily  discouraged.  With  the 
tenacity  that  had  won  for  many  of  them  their  personal  fight  for  health 
they  clung  to  their  great  project.  On  the  third  of  December,  1892,  the 
Los  Angeles  Saturday  Times  printed  a long  editorial  on  the  subject. 
The  Science  Association  of  the  city  had  heard  rumors  of  the  purchase 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  of  the  large  glass  which  the  Clarks  had 
been  grinding  for  Mt.  Wilson,  when  the  Spence  endowment  plan  had 
evaporated  with  the  bursted  boom.  Why  should  not  the  wealthy 
Rockefeller-endowed  University  build  its  proposed  half  million-dollar 
observatory  out  here  where  Professor  Pickering  and  others  had  so 
thoroughly  approved  the  clear  atmosphere? 

Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe  took  up  the  challenge,  and  backed  by  the 
Pasadena  Board  of  Trade,  named  what  he  termed  the  “highest  sum- 
mit” on  the  range,  “Observatory  Peak”  and  offered  it  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Commenting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  for  January  18,  editorialized: 

“When  Lowe  offered  this  site  for  the  Yerkes  telescope  the  objec- 
tion was  made  that  it  was  too  far  from  Chicago;  but  we  must  admit 
there  is  no  other  place  in  North  America,  and  probably  not  in  the 
world,  where  a great  telescope  could  be  made  of  so  much  service  to 
science  as  atop  the  Sierra  Madre  range  . . . why  place  it  in  the  dense, 
semi-transparent  air  of  Northern  Illinois  . . . why  not  in  the  almost 
entirely  non-refractory  atmosphere  of  Southern  California?” 

The  bearded  proprietor  of  Alpine  Tavern  and  Mt.  Lowe  Railway, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  his  own  fortune,  was  as  confirmed  in  his  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  this  project  as  he  had  been  in  his  belief  in 
lighter-than-air  craft  for  Civil  War  reconnaissance,  and  he  boasted  to 
his  friends  that  if  Chicago  rejected  his  offer,  he  would  have  a still 
larger  glass  cut  to  his  own  order  and  placed  on  top  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  thus  securing  to  Pasadena  “close  proximity  to  what  must  prove 
the  largest  and  most  important  astronomical  station  in  the  world. 
All  of  which  conversation,  the  absorbing  topic  of  Hotel  and  Board  of 
Trade  room  speculation,  was  sinking  into  the  stubborn  Dutch  will  of 
the  young  man  elected  on  September  24,  1894,  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Toll  Road  Company,  the  scope  of  which  was  en- 
larged during  the  next  year  by  the  acquisition  of  Martin’s  and 
Strain’s  Camps  and  the  Observatory  Casino,  which  they  proceeded  to 
transform  into  a “guest  house,”  adding  “and  Hotel”  to  the  name  of 
their  again  reorganized  company. 

Will’s  first  task  was  to  confer  with  a contractor  recommended  by 
Captain  William  Banning  on  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  widening  the 
improved  trail  into  a road,  and  he  wrote  Dr.  H.  A.  Reid,  then  a local 
editor  and  later  Pasadena’s  first  historian:  “The  mountain  wagon 
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road  will  be  twelve  feet  wide  and  a length  of  nine  miles  to  the  sum- 
mit. On  the  side  will  be  laid  out  ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  bridle  trails 
leading  to  different  points  of  interest  and  through  pine  forests;  while 
on  the  way  up  there  are  many  beautiful  spots  to  which  roads  will  be 
run.  Henniger’s  Flats,  property  recently  purchased  by  Harry  C.  Allen, 
consists  of  120  acres — the  only  mesa  land  on  the  mountain  side.  Here 
a park  will  be  laid  out  and  resort  buildings  constructed  in  connection 
with  the  mountain  road.  This  land,  and  that  owned  by  the  company 
on  the  summit,  is  not  included  in  the  Government  Forest  Reservation. 
The  summit  is  now  connected  by  telephone  with  Pasadena,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Francisco.” 

From  then  on,  during  all  of  its  official  life,  the  office  of  the  Mt. 
Wilson  Toll  Road  and  Hotel  Company  was  in  the  William  R.  Staats 
Company,  whose  vault  today  holds  the  old  minutes.  Painstakingly 
Will  recorded — for  years  without  the  aid  of  typist — the  struggles  of 
the  group  to  prepare  the  Peak  for  its  destiny,  to  plan  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  mountain-lovers  like  himself  who  sought  its 
balsamed  air  and  far  horizon,  to  make  of  it  California’s  first  winter- 
sports  resort,  to  aid  the  Forest  Service  in  its  efforts  to  reclothe  burned- 
over  mountain  sides  and  thus  restore  the  water  shed.  In  August,  1896, 
he  became  not  only  secretary  but  treasurer,  and  his  friend  J.  H. 
Holmes,  Manager  of  Hotel  Green  was  chosen  Vice-President,  to  ad- 
vance the  following  year  to  President  for  the  remaining  years  of  the 
company’s  existence.  That  same  August  they  increased  the  authorized 
capital  to  $200,000,  but  due  to  money  stringency  could  not  even  raise 
a $1,000  note. 

In  the  meantime  the  University  of  Chicago,  unimpressed  by  the 
urgent  reasoning  of  the  Science  Association  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
generous  offer  by  Professor  Lowe,  had  bought  the  two  40-inch  discs 
of  optical  glass  originally  ordered  from  the  Clarks  for  U.  S.  G,  and 
installed  them  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  finally  built  in  Northern 
Wisconsin.  Its  Director,  George  Ellery  Hale,  faculty  member  of  the 
new  university  staff,  was  distantly  related  by  marriage  to  Will’s  wife, 
Belle  Lawton  Staats.  Had  not  their  quite  divergent  life-paths  been 
leading  them  both  from  Connecticut  boyhoods  to  the  same  California 
mountain  peak,  this  relationship  might  have  been  unheeded.  As  it 
was,  Will  followed  with  anxious  interest  every  scrap  of  information 
filtering  through  family  letters  and  public  press  as  Hale  struggled  with 
the  financial  problems  complicating  his  Yerkes  Observatory  plans. 

Then,  one  January  morning  in  the  beginning  of  1902,  both  men 
clipped  from  their  papers  a dramatic  announcement.  Andrew  Car- 
negie had  made  a deed  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  establish  an  Institution  to 
be  devoted  to  permanent  educational  advancement.  Having  set  aside 
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his  original  idea  of  establishing  a National  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  he  chose  this  means  of  cooperating  with  all  universities,  con- 
sidering it  his  “highest  privilege  to  administer  wealth  as  a trustee  in 
behalf  of  others.” 

Hale  saw  at  once  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  funds  for  establish- 
ing a solar  observatory  wherever  climatic  conditions  were  most  favor- 
able, and  without  the  restraining  conditions  incident  to  affiliation  with 
any  other  educational  institution.  Fortunately  he  was  named  Secretary 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Astronomy  for  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, a committee  of  which  Harvard’s  Professor  Pickering  was  chair- 
man. Ostensibly  it  was  to  look  over  the  work  being  done  by  various 
colleges  in  that  field  and  recommend  a number  of  small  grants.  One 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott, happened  to  be  a man  of  true  imagination.  His  letter  to  the  ad- 
visory group  suggested  that  possibly  they  would  consider  not  only 
minor  grants,  but  some  major  projects  involving  large  expenditures, 
the  sole  criterion  to  be  the  merit  of  the  proposed  work.  Hale  had  his 
proposal  ready — the  establishment  of  a southern  observatory  with  a 
large  reflector  for  stellar  observations,  and  of  a solar  observatory  at  a 
high  altitude  in  as  favorable  a climate  as  possible.  Of  course,  he  was 
appointed  on  the  special  committee  of  investigation,  along  with 
W.  W.  Campbell  and  Lewis  Boss.  An  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  study  of  possible  sites  in  both  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  W.  J.  Hussey  of  Lick  Observatory  was  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  search. 

Down  in  the  Valley  of  the  San  Gabriel,  behind  the  desk  of  his 
unpretentious  office,  was  a host  all  ready  for  Professor  Hussey.  Sunday, 
the  25th  of  June,  1903,  proved  to  be  the  day  for  which  Will  Staats  had 
been  unconsciously  preparing  to  perform  the  task  of  greatest  service 
to  his  home  city.  As  usual,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Secretary  of  any 
organization  to  arrange  the  details  of  such  a tour  of  inspection  as 
Professor  Hussey  recorded  in  his  report  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
that  June  Sunday — “The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  exploring 
the  mountains  in  company  with  Professors  Hale  and  Campbell,  and 
Messrs.  Staats,  Holmes,  and  Lukens  (T.  P.  Lukens,  writer,  botanist, 
and  forestry  expert  in  charge  of  the  government  nursery  at  Hen- 
ninger  Flats).” 

Through  the  printed  words  of  the  Hussey  report  it  is  almost  possi- 
ble to  hear  Will’s  quiet  persuasive  voice,  to  realize  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  every  question,  every  objection  that  might  he  raised. 
He  had  lived  in  the  community  even  longer  than  had  Holmes,  his 
apprenticeship  under  Judge  Eaton  and  W.  J.  Craig,  Wood  and  Ban- 
bury, Meharry  and  the  Parkers  had  taught  him  the  essential  factors 
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in  any  Southern  California  enterprise — sufficient  water  supply,  protec- 
tion from  desert  winds,  conservation  of  the  forests. 

Such  preparedness  on  the  part  of  their  guide  assured  that  no  phase 
of  the  natural  fitness  of  Mt.  Wilson  should  escape  the  attention  of  the 
scientists.  Hussey’s  report  was  well  received,  although  the  income  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  was  insufficient  to  provide  for  such  a solar 
observatory  as  was  visioned  by  Hale.  The  project  of  the  two  observa- 
tories was,  however,  approved  in  principle  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  there  was  hope  that  Mr.  Carnegie  might  make  a special  per- 
sonal gift.  Mt.  Wilson  was  provisionally  accepted  as  a site,  and  the 
directorship  informally  offered  to  Hale. 

Autumn  came  and  Mrs.  Hale  brought  their  two  young  children  to 
Pasadena,  hoping  that  the  milder  climate  would  prove  beneficial  for 
them  in  contrast  to  severe  Wisconsin  winters.  Dr.  Hale,  himself  re- 
covering from  illness,  could  not  accompany  his  family  West.  Rather, 
he  remained  in  Chicago  to  await  final  word  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  Mrs.  Hale  was  welcomed,  however,  by  one  well 
qualified  to  make  her  feel  at  home,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Toll  Road  Company  made  that  his  official  as  well  as  personal  pleasure. 

Back  in  Chicago,  George  Hale  met  severe  disappointment.  The 
Carnegie  trustees  made  grants  up  to  the  limit  of  the  available  income, 
but  his  project  was  unmentioned.  With  his  usual  courage  he  faced  the 
issue.  His  family  were  settled  in  California.  They  needed  that  change. 
He  would  join  them  and  further  develop  the  real  potentialities  of  the 
Mt.  Wilson  site.  It  was  late  in  December  when  he  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  a portable  telescope.  Observations  with  that  small  instru- 
ment abundantly  confirmed  his  own  belief,  based  on  the  previous  en- 
dorsement of  Dr.  Pickering  and  others  that  here  was  a site  ideal  for 
solar  observations.  But  a larger  telescope  was  needed  to  make  his  proof 
conclusive.  Contributions  from  friends  and  the  use  of  his  own  capital 
— he  poured  $50,000  of  his  own  money  into  the  development  of  Mt. 
Wilson  before  Carnegie  was  persuaded  to  sponsor  the  observatory  as 
an  independent  project — enabled  him  to  bring  instruments  and  staff 
members  from  Yerkes  in  the  months  that  followed.  Among  the  con- 
tributors of  that  period  was  John  D.  Hooker  of  Los  Angeles,  whose 
gift  enabled  him  to  bring  Professor  Barnard  and  a 10-inch  photo- 
graphic telescope  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory  to  complete  a photo- 
graphic atlas  of  the  Milky  Way. 

While  Professor  Hale  was  throwing  off  his  depression  over  the 
Carnegie  disappointment  under  the  bright  winter  sun  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  the  officers  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Toll  Road  were  redoubling 
their  efforts  to  bring  his  dream  to  life.  Early  in  1904  the  Board  passed 
a resolution  requesting  Staats  and  Walter  Wright,  now  an  active 
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owner,  to  devote  all  the  time  they  each  could  spare — on  special  salary 
— to  affairs  of  the  mountain  top.  Their  instructions  were  to  plan  for 
additional  water  supply,  acquire  extra  land  for  forestry  research,  and 
in  every  way  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  mountain  “by  so 
managing  affairs  as  to  assure  the  building  of  the  observatory.” 

Even  now  the  projected  wagon  trail,  fit  only  for  pack  trains  of 
mules  and  burros,  offered  the  only  access  to  the  mountain.  Many  a 
day  George  Ellery  Hale  could  be  seen  tramping  down  the  zig-zag 
trail,  riding  a bicycle  into  Pasadena  for  supplies,  or  trudging  back  up 
the  nine-mile  ascent  with  pack  strapped  to  his  back.  Will  was  never 
physically  able  to  join  him  on  such  hikes,  but  he  often  rode  his  trusty 
burro  to  the  mountain  top,  to  discuss  with  Hale  and  his  building 
superintendent,  George  D.  Jones,  plans  for  bringing  some  degree  of 
comfort  into  the  primitive  log  cabin,  the  only  building  on  the  sum- 
mit, which  Hale  was  using  as  a dwelling,  as  well  as  for  the  erection  of 
temporary  research  equipment. 

Late  in  the  spring  Hale  made  a trip  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a trip  which  brought 
two  rewards — a favorable  response  from  the  Academy,  then  headed 
by  Alexander  Agassiz,  to  his  proposal  for  the  organization  of  the 
International  Union  for  Cooperation  in  Solar  Research,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  to  bring  the  Snow 
telescope  from  Yerkes  to  Mt.  Wilson,  plus  some  encouragement 
toward  hope  for  additional  funds  to  be  granted  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  in  December. 

Returning  from  the  East  early  in  May,  Hale  brought  two  other 
staff  members  from  Yerkes,  Walter  S.  Adams  and  G.  W.  Ritchey — 
Ferdinand  Ellerman  had  joined  him  in  March.  A small  machine  shop 
was  set  up  in  Pasadena,  with  Ritchey  in  charge.  Then  Hale  took 
Adams  to  show  him  the  site  which  during  the  winter  on  the  mountain 
he  had  chosen  as  best  suited  for  a possible  observatory.  On  this  trip 
Holmes,  Staats,  and  Wright  accompanied  Dr.  Hale  and  his  associate, 
Dr.  Adams.  This  was  the  moment  for  which  the  Toll  Road  owners 
had  been  planning  day  and  night.  The  group  walked  out  to  the  east 
end  of  the  small  plateau  which  forms  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

“Here  is  where  the  observatory  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  end  of  your  proposed  railroad,”  Hale  waited,  expectant. 

“Of  course,”  agreed  the  owners,  “It  must  be  where  you  select,” 
little  thinking  of  the  storm  at  home  the  next  day,  when  both  Mrs. 
Holmes  and  Belle  Staats  berated  their  enthusiastic  husbands — “Where 
will  you  build  your  hotel  ? You  have  given  away  the  best  location  on 
the  mountain!” 

Will’s  calm  was  undisturbed.  As  much  as  he  cherished  his  Mt. 
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Wilson  Hotel  plans,  he  had  looked  well  into  the  future.  Hotels  were 
uncertain  ventures;  but  what  that  group  of  scientists  visioned  as  they 
looked  upward  and  outward  from  their  vantage  point  above  the  clouds 
might  change  the  whole  course  of  human  thought. 

A few  months  passed.  Hale  traveled  eastward  again  as  autumn 
frosted  the  air  and  sent  his  staff  indoors  to  expand  their  thoughts 
around  glowing  log  fires  in  the  new  living  quarters  on  the  mountain 
top,  eloquent  conferences  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  Toll  Road 
Company  was  often  a silent  listener.  This  time  Hale  went  to  make 
preparations  for  a meeting  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  called  to 
organize  the  International  Union  for  Solar  Research.  Then  he  went 
on  to  New  York  and  Washington  to  interview  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  taking  with  him  his  photographic  record  of  a year’s  work 
with  the  6o-foot  focus  telescope  on  Mt.  Wilson. 

Only  a man  of  George  Hale’s  whole-souled  devotion  to  his  proj- 
ect could  have  derived  any  encouragement  from  the  pessimistic  ques- 
tionings of  certain  members  of  the  Board.  He  came  home,  unre- 
warded; but  it  was  scarcely  two  weeks  after  his  return  that  one  of  his 
weary  treks  up  the  mountain  was  interrupted  by  word,  which  came  to 
him  over  the  swaying  single-wire  telephone  line,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  had  acted  favorably.  The  Institution  had  voted  $150,000 
annually  for  two  years,  and  he  could  proceed  with  his  plans 
immediately. 
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FRENCH  ACTIVITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA:  An  Archival  Calendar- 

Guide.  By  Abraham  P.  Nasatir,  Stanford  University  Press,  Stan- 
ford University,  California.  (1945)  pp.  xiii,  1-559  ImP-  8°  $10.00. 

If  there  have  been  any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  readers  of  Cali- 
fornia history  that  France  had  little  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  California 
during  its  days  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  occupancy  and  in  the  Gold 
Rush  that  followed  the  American  conquest,  those  doubts  have  been 
definitely  cleared  away  by  Dr.  Nasatir  in  his  rich  volume — Trench 
Activities  in  California , which  he  has  rightly  called  An  Archival- 
Guide. 

After  years  of  research  and  preparation  this  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  California  history  has  been  published  by  the  Stanford 
University  Press  to  add  another  monument  to  their  already  imposing 
list  of  Californiana. 

This  work  of  nearly  600  pages  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  a 
series  of  appendices.  Part  I is  an  introductory  sketch  to  the  500  page 
Archival-Guide,  which  makes  up  Part  II.  This  introductory  sketch  is 
an  excellent  monograph  on  French  activities  in  the  Spanish  province, 
giving  a summary  of  the  visits  of  La  Perouse,  Duhaut-Cilly,  Du- 
Petit-Thouars,  Laplace  and  Duflot  de  Mofras.  The  author  places  some 
stress  on  the  various  French  consuls  and  vice-consuls  bringing  out  par- 
ticularly, the  strength  of  the  one  outstanding  consul,  Jacob  Antoine 
Moerenhout,  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows  in  cul- 
ture, education,  and  ability — a man  who  worked  unselfishly  for  the 
interests  of  France  and  his  fellow  Frenchmen.  Moerenhout  stayed  in 
California  after  the  Conquest  and  moved  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  in  the  sixties  to  Los  Angeles,  a city  that  was  at  that  time  about 
20  per  cent  French,  and  there  he  spent  the  balance  of  his  long  life, 
a useful  and  respected  citizen. 

In  compiling  his  monumental  book  Professor  Nasatir  searched 
among  the  archives  of  France,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  and  has, 
in  his  Part  II,  given  every  available  record  of  French  activity  in  the 
province  of  Alta  California.  Besides  citing  the  document  or  work  in 
question  he  has  quoted,  often,  paragraphs  that  cover  his  references. 

Not  the  least  interesting  are  the  various  appendices  and  par- 
ticularly so  is  the  seventeen  page  letter  of  Patrice  Dillon  giving  per- 
haps as  vivid  a description  of  early  San  Francisco  as  has  yet  been 
printed. 
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To  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  Dr.  Nasatir  has 
done  in  preparing  this  fine  book,  one  must  examine  it  and  read 
through  the  many  interesting  passages  quoted  in  full  throughout 
the  500  pages  of  citations,  among  which  is  listed  an  exhaustive 
bibliography. 

This  book  will  undoubtedly  find  its  way  into  every  worthwhile 
library  of  Americana  and  every  real  collector  of  Californiana  will 
want  it  for  its  value  as  a tool  in  his  study,  as  well  as  a collector’s  item. 

}.  Gregg  Layne 


THE  Z AM  ORAN  O EIGHTY:  A Selection  of  Distinguished  Cali- 
fornia Books  Made  by  Members  of  the  Zamorano  Club.  1945  Los 
Angeles;  The  Zamorano  Club.  pp.  x,  1-66  Illustrated  with  Fac- 
simile Plates.  8°  $7.50. 

Once  again,  in  the  Golden  State  of  California,  the  impossible  has 
become  a reality.  This  time  it  is  in  the  realm  of  books. 

The  Zamorano  Club  of  Los  Angeles  has  fathered  this  double- 
barreled  wonder — a super-selective  bibliography  of  Californiana  that 
bridges  the  gulf  between  the  professional  bibliophile  and  the  rawest 
literary  Okie.  For  “The  Zamorano  80”,  sponsored  by  the  club  and 
actually  compiled  and  written  by  six  of  its  members,  is  fascinating 
both  to  the  most  learned  collector  of  rare  Californiana  items  and  to 
the  newest  resident  of  this  State  who  hasn’t  even  learned  how  to  pro- 
nounce La  Jolla  and  San  Joaquin. 

This  extraordinary  result  could  have  been  achieved,  probably, 
only  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  surrounding  the  birth  of 
the  “80.”  It  was  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  debate,  tempered  in 
the  hot  fires  of  partisan  liking  and  finally  forged  with  zealous  care  by 
men  with  the  fervor  of  creation  driving  them. 

The  “80”  is  California’s  faithful  mirror. 

Naturally,  as  the  name  implies,  the  book  is  a compilation  of  80 
works  judged  to  have  been  most  significant  in  the  literature  inspired 
by  California.  As  explained  in  the  foreword  by  Homer  D.  Crotty, 
president  of  the  Zamorano  Club,  the  original  list  was  prepared  by 
Leslie  E.  Bliss,  Henry  R.  Wagner,  Phil  Townsend  Hanna,  J.  Gregg 
Layne,  Robert  J.  Woods,  and  Robert  C.  Cleland  with  the  idea  of  choos- 
ing 100  books.  Robert  E.  Cowan,  the  California  bibliographer  was  to 
have  participated,  but  was  ill,  and  since  has  died. 

The  lists  were  highly  controversial.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to 
limit  the  final  list  to  80  on  which  there  could  be  substantial  agreement. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  agreement  was  complete.  Mr.  Bliss,  Mr.  Crotty, 
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Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Layne,  Mr.  Wagner,  and  Mr.  Woods  contributed  the 
explanatory  matter  accompanying  each  item.  They  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  succinct  digest,  luring  the  reader  on  to  further  explora- 
tions for  himself. 

In  a limited  edition  of  500  copies  printed  by  Grant  Dahlstrom  at 
the  Castle  Press  in  Pasadena,  The  Zamorano  80”  is  refreshingly  orig- 
inal typographically.  Its  red,  centered  numbers  for  the  subjects;  its 
splendid  type  face;  and  its  numerous  plates  render  it  a fit  companion 
piece  for  aristocrats  of  the  book  shelf.  And  its  content  beckons,  in  true 
California  style,  to  a “rich  discovery”  on  each  page. 

If  diversity  was  an  object,  it  has  been  notably  attained.  California 
has  been  covered  from  soup  to  Sequoias. 

To  the  true  student  of  Californiana,  all — or  nearly  all — of  the  old 
favorites  peep  out  from  their  appointed  places  in  the  procession. 
Document  No.  17  ’ with  its  wealth  of  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments of  the  exciting  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  aftermath;  Peter 
Burnett  s recollections;  Walter  Colton’s  diary  of  the  days  when  he  was 
starting  California’s  first  newspaper  and  dispensing  justice  off  the  cuff 
as  Alcalde  of  Monterey;  Joseph  Revere’s  tale  of  his  voyages  and  ad- 
ventures; Alfred  Robinson’s  splendidly  detailed  description  of  the  life 
and  times  on  the  golden  shore;  all  these  and  many  others  form  the 
central  core  and  essence  of  the  bibliography. 

Added  to  them  are  the  other  necessary  ingredients  for  a rounded 
picture,  the  histories  and  the  Spanish  diaries  and  documents  and  then, 
later,  the  story-weavers,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  novelists  and — even  Ramona!  It  is  a tribute  to  the  level- 
headedness of  the  jury  that  it  selected  Ramona  with  all  the  “meller- 
drammer  and  maudlinism  that’s  in  it,  because  Ramona,  too,  is  part 
of  the  pageant. 

Edward  McGowan  is  there  with  his  story  of  the  outlaw  chase 
with  himself  as  the  object.  Francisco  Palou  must  tell  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Father  Serra.  Joaquin  Miller  is  present,  bushy  beard  and  all, 
to  relate  his  whoppers.  Ina  Coolbrith  sings  herself  into  a spot.  Wil- 
iam Heath  Davis  displays  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation.  John 

Muir  tramps  the  Sierra.  Frank  Norris  parades  McTeague,  the  dirty 
rascal.  7 

The  Zamorano  Club— named  so  appropriately  for  that  first  Cali- 
fornia printer  with  his  crude  all-wooden  little  press— has  added  new 
luster  to  a fine  tradition.  “The  Zamorano  80”  is  a distinctive  invita- 
tion to  discoveries  and  rediscoveries  in  very  rich  “diggings”  indeed. 

Ed  Ainsworth 
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MEMORIAL  AND  PROPOSALS  OF  SENOR  DON  JOSE  MAR- 
TIN ON  THE  CAL1FORNIAS.  Mexico  (1822):  Translated 

into  English  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  R.  Wagner.  The 

Grabhorn  Press,  San  Francisco,  1945*  24  Pa§es*  $5-00- 

Two  dozen  pages  can  make  a book — and  a handsome  one  when 
put  out  by  a master  printer  and  they  can  carry  plenty  of  punch  when 
the  author  has  something  to  say,  as  has  San  Martin  writing  early  in 
the  year  1822  about  California  and  especially  about  missionized 
Indians. 

Occasioned  by  California’s  failure  at  that  time  to  take  the  oath  of 
support  to  the  Regency  established  in  Mexico  in  February  of  the  year 
before,  San  Martin  speaks  his  mind  on  the  missionary-controlled  prov- 
ince and  offers  free  advice  to  friars  and  politicians. 

In  happy  phrases — early  “booster”  talk  of  a high  order  Cali- 
fornia is  described  as  a natural  paradise.  But  what  goes  on  there? 
The  converted  Indians  remain  barbarians,  with  nakedness,  poor  food 
and  dirty  huts  the  reward  for  enormous  labor.  To  them  mission 
means  slavery  and  bitterness.  Venereal  disease,  rheumatism,  and  con- 
vulsions are  widespread.  Haciendas  of  settlers  may  not  be  established, 
for  friars  oppose  them. 

San  Martin  proposes  real  education  for  the  California  Indians,  a 
lightening  of  their  labors,  the  granting  of  moderate  privileges,  with 
full  independence  as  the  goal.  Natives  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
in  for  otter  and  seal  hunting,  whaling,  salmon  fishing,  mining,  and  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  hemp  and  flax.  Agriculture  is  in  decay  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  earlier  years.  Even  so,  he  advises  gradual  adoption 
of  his  reforms. 

Wagner  sounds  a note  of  skepticism,  in  his  introduction,  about 
the  practicality  of  these  proposals  and  points  out  that  the  author  had 
never  visited  California  though  he  had  access  to  information  second- 
hand. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  memorial  is  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  from  which  100  copies  were  printed  in  Mexico  in 
1943.  Of  Henry  R.  Wagner’s  felicitous  translation  the  Grabhorn  print- 
ing provides  250  copies. 

W.  W.  R o b 1 n s o N 

PIONEER  FAMILY  OF  WHISKEY  FLAT.  By  Marcia  Rittenhouse 

Wynn.  (Los  Angeles,  1945)  pp.  xi,  130  Portraits,  Illustrations. 

12°  $2.00. 

Little  has  been  written  about  Kernville,  that  once  prosperous 
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mining  town  of  Kern  County,  first  known  in  its  flush  days  as  Whiskey 
Flat,  so  Marcia  Rittenhouse  Wynn’s  charming  little  book  telling  the 
story  of  a pioneer  family  who  settled  at  the  Flat  in  the  sixties  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  worthwhile. 

Here  Mrs.  Wynn  has  written  the  story  as  told  her  by  Nettie  Hight 
Yarborough,  who  lives  today  near  the  site  of  her  childhood  home. 
Mrs.  Yarborough’s  paternal  grandfather,  Alfred  Davenport  Hight,  left 
Delaware  in  1837  t0  settle  m the  far  west,  while  her  maternal  grand- 
father, Royal  Cottle  started  from  Missouri  ten  years  later  for  Oregon. 
Another  ten  years  found  them  both  in  California.  Cottle  was  mining 
on  the  Greenhorn  Mountains  near  the  present  Kernville  in  the  middle 
fifties. 

Later  the  two  families  met  near  San  Jose  and  young  Charles 
Hight  and  Sarah  Cottle  were  married  and  soon  made  their  way  to 
the  Greenhorn  Mountains  to  make  their  home  on  the  site  of  Royal 
Cottle’s  early  claim. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  many  adven- 
tures of  the  young  family  at  and  near  Whiskey  Flat  on  the  Kern  River. 
As  an  added  chapter  to  the  little  that  has  been  here-to-fore  told  about 
Kernville  the  book  is  valuable  and  it  is  hoped  the  author  will  keep  up 
the  good  work  she  has  started  and  give  us  more  of  the  material  she 
has  unearthed  in  that  region. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 


LIFE  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS  As  Viewed  by  a Blind  Man  at  the  Age 
of  Ninety-six.  By  Joseph  Widney.  Edited  by  T.  Cameron  Taylor. 
Joseph  P.  Widney  Publications,  (n.d.)  Hollywood,  California,  pp 
215.  Portrait  8°. 

Here  is  a book  written  by  a California  pioneer  physician  when  he 
had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-six,  and  a man  who  retained 
his  brilliant  mind  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Dr.  Widney  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1862  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  fifty  page  introduction  to  the  book  is  a biography  of  Dr.  Wid- 
ney and  at  once  becomes  a valuable  piece  of  Californiana,  the  vener- 
able doctor  having  lived  seventy-six  years  in  Los  Angeles  where  he 
was,  from  the  first,  a leader  in  medical  and  educational  circles.  Dr. 
Widney  was  a charter  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California.  He  was  a founder  and  an  early  president  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  As  an  author  he  was  outstanding  and  had 
written  many  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  but  he  was  probably 
better  known  among  students  of  California  history  as  a co-author  of 
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Los  Angeles  County’s  first  history —An  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  1876,  more  widely  known  as  the  Centennial  History. 
He  also  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  famous  California  of  the  South; 
Being  a Complete  Guide-Book  to  Southern  California— this  last  hav- 
ing been  published  at  the  height  of  the  “Boom”  in  1888,  and  contains 
material  valuable  to  the  student  of  California  history  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

In  Life  and  Its  Problems  Dr.  Widney  has  expounded  some  of  his 
soundest  philosophy— philosophy  that  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  by 
everyone. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  10^, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 


No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy J1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 
1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual  $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  cattle  brands  of  early  California  have  been  neglected  by 
historians  of  California,  but  they  fill  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  the  state  and  in  this  last  issue  of  The  Quarterly  for  1945  it  is  with 
some  satisfaction  that  we  present  Ana  Begue  de  Packman’s  article  on 
the  cattle  brands  of  the  early  Spanish  California  Rancheros.  This  is  a 
work  that  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  Mrs.  Packman  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  each  of  the  brands  illustrated,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  she  intends  to  extend  her  work  further  along 
these  lines  to  take  in  more  of  the  recorded  brands.  This  will  give 
us  a record  of  this  almost  forgotten,  but  important  phase  of  early 
California  history. 

As  a companion  article  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson  has  procured  from 
the  early  records  a translation  of  the  deed  from  Carlos  Baric  to  Senora 
Benancia  Sotelo  executed  in  1841,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Mr.  Floyd  Parker. 

Our  book  reviews  for  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  cover  two 
books  recently  published  by  the  Huntington  Library,  done  on  the  press 
of  that  master  printer,  Ward  Ritchie;  and  two  new  books  for  their 
series  on  early  transportation  by  the  Stanford  University  Press.  Both 
of  these  two  institutions  are  doing  fine  work  in  publishing  worthwhile 
new  material  in  California  history. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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California’s  Cattle  Brands  and  Earmarks 


By  Ana  Begue  de  Packman 


“Archivos  de  Fieros  y Senales”  is  the  Spanish  title  for  the  official 
registry  of  Brands  and  Markings  that  identified  the  ownership  of  the 
wealth  of  Early  California. 

Fragile  handwritten  pages  in  County  Records  tell  the  story.  This 
first  Book  of  Brands  is  in  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Re- 
corder in  a thin  ledger-like  volume.  Its  worn,  brittle  leaves  contain 
early  entries  dating  from  1833  to  1852. 

This  book  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-one  pages  written 
entirely  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  pages,  which 
are  written  in  English.  From  beginning  to  end  marginal  drawings  of 
branding  irons  and  earmarks  preserve  a perfect  record  of  Portola’s 
Mission  and  Presidio  Troops  who  became  the  Heads  of  the  First 
Families  of  California  and  custodians  of  the  cattle  domains  of  these 
western  shores. 

Because  of  California’s  countless  growing  herds  grazing  over 
unfenced  leagues,  the  branding  mark  of  the  Spanish-Mexican  ranchero 
became  his  crest.  Like  a coat  of  arms  this  was  safeguarded  by  registry 
filed  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  A daughter’s  dowry  was  a separate  brand  and  a 
herd  of  cattle. 

Not  uncommon  was  a gift  from  a Padrino  to  his  godchild  of  a 
string  of  branded  heifers  together  with  an  iron  created  for  this 
especial  token. 

No  regal  coat  of  arms  has  ever  served  more  proudly  and  accurately 
than  the  crest  of  the  ranchero’s  branding  iron.  By  this,  he  and  his 
family  are  still  remembered.  Only  a very  few  brands  are  registered  to 
Indians.  Many  brands,  because  of  their  antiquity,  are  not  found  in 
the  Registry  Book  under  the  first  ownership.  Often  by  searching 
from  page  to  page  and  following  the  family  descendancy  an  ancient 
brand  may  be  located.  A brand  may  have  been  recorded  to  some 
other  member  of  the  family  or  transferred  for  a consideration  to  the 
purchaser  of  a rancho  together  with  a herd  of  branded  cattle. 
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Form  of  Cattle  and  Brand  Sale 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Encarnacion  Urquidez 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  and  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Gold 
Coin  Dollars,  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  County  and  State  afore- 
said, the  party  of  the  second  part  (A.  J.  Rocha),  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  conveyed  and 
delivered,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant  bargain  and  sell  and  convey 
and  deliver  unto  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  all  rights,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  all 
animals,  sheep,  horses,  cattle  whatsoever  I have  now  in  my  possession, 
and  which  have  the  Brand  or  Earmark  recorded  to  me,  the  30th,  day 
of  September  1853,  and  adopted  by  me  as  my  lawful  Brand  and  Ear- 
marks in  the  Recorders  Office  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  State  of 
California,  reference  being  had  to  said  Records  in  said  Office,  this  sale 
being  an  absolute  sale  of  my  Branding  Iron  and  Earmarks,  to  wit: 

his 

Encarnacion  ( X ) Urquidez 
mark 

(Signed,  Sealed 
and  Delivered  in 
the  presence  of 

Juan  Roberts 
John  Moor  is) 

No.  100  — Brand  of  A.  J.  Rocha  confirmed  September  30,  1853 

The  Recorded  Brands 

No.  1 — Brand  issued  to  Prospero,  Indian  ward  of  Mission  San 
Gabriel,  recording  date  March  23,  1835,  by  Alvarado  (Don  Francisco 
Xavier  Alvarado). 

No.  2 — This  brand  was  issued  to  Don  Servulo  Varela,  May  1,  1835, 
by  Alvarado. 

Servulo  Varela  was  the  son  of  one  of  Colonel  Don  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza’s  colonists  who  helped  to  found  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Young  Varela  married  Dona  Acension  Abila,  and  their  daughter, 
Dona  Ysabel  Varela,  became  the  mother  of  the  noted  Ygnacio  del 
Valle  family. 

No.  3.  — Brand  issued  to  John  R.  Rowland  on  September  7,  1852, 
recorded  by  Alcalde  (Don  Benito)  Benjamin  D.  Wilson.  Wilson 
Jones,  Deputy. 

This  is  the  entry  found  on  the  last  page  of  the  aged  Book  of 
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Brands,  recorded  after  California  had  become  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  and  the  registry  is  made  in  English. 

No.  4 — This  is  the  only  brand  that  appears  in  the  registry  for  cattle 
of  Mission  San  Gabriel.  It  was  requested  by  Padre  Tomas  Estenaga, 
Guardian,  and  was  issued  June  21,  1842,  being  recorded  by  Alcalde 
Manuel  Dominguez. 

No.  5 — Brand  of  Simon,  Indian  of  Mission  San  Gabriel,  issued 
August  15,  1845,  recorded  by  Juan  Sepulveda. 

Because  the  first  four  ranchos  of  Southern  California  were  carved 
from  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  lands,  the  story  of  their  brands  begins 
here.  Thus  were  born  the  family  crests  of  California. 

Don  Manuel  Nieto  in  1784  was  assigned  land  rolling  south  from 
the  Mission  bounderies  to  the  sea;  lying  between  the  Santa  Ana  and 
San  Gabriel-Los  Angeles  Rivers.  These  leagues  were  made  up  of 
Rancho  Las  Bolsas,  Los  Alamitos,  Los  Cerritos,  Los  Coyotes  and  Santa 
Gertrudis,  as  recorded  by  the  Nieto  deseno  (survey). 

Rancho  Los  Cerritos 

No.  6 — The  record  reads  “Fiero  antiguo  citio  de  los  Cerritos” — 
branding  iron  for  the  ancient  site  of  Los  Cerritos,  (now  Long  Beach 
district).  Brand  confirmed  to  Don  Juan  Temple,  January  n,  1844, 
recorded  by  Don  Felipe  Lugo. 

Nos.  7-8  — This  brand  and  counter  mark  were  issued  to  John  Temple, 
May  15,  1852. 

No.  9 — Another  site  of  the  Nieto  lands  known  as  Los  Alamitos, 
held  by  the  Indian  Romulo  as  claiment  and  carrying  the  triangle 
brand  passed  into  the  hands  of  Governor  Jose  Figueroa  who  established 
La  Compania  Agricola. 

No.  10  — Brand  issued  to  La  Compania  Agricola  by  Agustin  Zam- 
orano. 

Gobernador  Figueroa  ruled  from  1833  t0  I^35  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Nos.  9-10  — Record  reads:  “Abel  Stearns  comes  and  presents  the 

foregoing  brand  and  earmarks  and  proof  of  its  transfer  to  him  and 
the  same  is  registered  as  his  brand  and  earmarks  this  15th,  day  of 
April,  1853.  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder.” 

No.  11  — “Abel  Stearns  comes  and  presents  for  registry  this  counter 
brand,  April  15,  1853.  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder.” 
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No.  9 — Again  the  Indian  Romulo’s  Triangle  comes  to  serve;  brand 
issued  to  Abel  Stearns,  June  15,  1858,  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  Recorder. 

No.  13  — Then  came  the  Bixby  brothers  to  stock  Ranchos  Alamitos 
and  Cerritos.  As  shown  in  the  Book  of  Brands,  J.  Bixby  and  Company 
inverted  the  triangle  and  added  a tail  to  the  Indian  brand.  Recorded 
June  23,  1870  by  T.  D.  Mott,  Recorder. 

No.  14  — Brand  still  showing  the  Indian  triangle  was  issued  to  Geo. 
B.  Bixby  & Co.,  April  12,  1888,  by  A.  Gibson,  Recorder. 

No.  15  — Brand  issued  to  Geo.  F.  Bixby,  June  23,  1870,  by  T.  D. 
Hall,  Recorder. 

Rancho  Santa  Gcrtrudis 

No.  16  — Lemuel  Carpenter  bought  from  the  Nieto  heirs  Rancho 
Santa  Gertrudis  and  this  identification  flanked  his  cattle.  Brand  issued, 
May  18,  1839,  by  Alcalde  Tapia. 

No.  17  — Record  shows  that  this  brand  owned  by  Nieto’s  widow  was 
assumed  by  Lemuel  Carpenter  and  entered  January  n,  1855,  by  H.  R. 
Miles,  Recorder. 

No.  18  — When  Carpenter’s  Rancho  Santa  Gertrudis  passed  into  the 
hands  of  McFarland  and  Downey,  their  branded  cattle  were  herded 
on  to  the  land  bearing  the  brand  of  Ramon  Yorba,  which  was  assumed 
by  James  P.  McFarland  and  John  Gately  Downey  on  September  18, 
1854,  entered  by  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder. 

Honorable  John  Gately  Downey  became  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia in  i860. 


Dominguez  of  Rancho  de  San  Pedro 

Proud  can  be  the  kin  of  Don  Juan  Jose  Dominguez  of  the  rich 
heritage  endowed  to  them  by  one  of  Portola’s  first  Soldados  de  Cuera 
of  1769.  This  old  and  infirm  warrior  was  privileged  to  receive  and 
stock  Rancho  San  Pedro.  These  lands  stretched  from  the  bounderies 
of  El  Pueblo’s  Public  lands,  from  the  Los  Angeles  River  on  the  east 
and  on  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  a high  hillock  Don  Juan  Jose 
claimed  as  his  domain  as  far  as  he  could  see. 

County  records  show  that  in  the  height  of  Rancho  San  Pedro’s 
cattle  wealth  the  most  noted  brands  that  grazed  upon  this  land  be- 
longed to  the  grand  nephews  of  the  old  soldado. 

It  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  brand  seared  on  the  stock  of 
Don  Manuel  Dominguez  was  the  ancient  iron  used  through  genera- 
tions of  Dominguez’s. 
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Nos.  122-123  — To  Don  Manuel  on  June  29,  1854  was  confirmed  this 
brand  and  the  marginal  earmarks  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  124  — Added  to  Don  Manuel’s  brand,  was  the  separate  brand  of 
his  wife,  Dona  Engracia  Cota  de  Dominguez,  registered  May  24,  1858. 

No.  19  — Brand  of  Don  Pedro  Dominguez  entered  May  16,  1854,  by 
John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

Nos.  20-21  — These  two  brands  were  presented  for  registry  by  Don 
Nasario  Dominguez  and  his  wife,  Dona  Maria  Antonia  Castelum. 
Recorded  on  June  17,  1854,  by  J°hn  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

Cattle  carrying  these  two  latter  brands  roamed  on  that  portion  of 
Rancho  San  Pedro,  known  today,  as  Athens  on  the  Hills. 

No.  22  — Brand  of  Jose  Antonio  Aguirre  (heirs  of  Victoria  Domin- 
guez, sister  of  the  three  Dominguez  brothers)  was  presented  for  regis- 
try by  Don  Manuel  Dominguez  on  June  29,  1854. 


Verdugo  Brands  on  Rancho  San  Rafael 

Descendants  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Verdugo  continued  through  the 
following  generations  and  they  appear  in  the  Book  of  “Archivos  de 
Fieros  y Senales.” 

No.  23  — Brand  and  earmarks  on  cattle  of  Dona  Maria  Ygnacia  Feliz 
de  Berdugo  (Verdugo)  issued  July  2,  1833.  Recorded  by  Don  Manuel 
Requena,  Alcalde. 

No.  24  — Earmarks  were  the  usual  markings,  varying  only  in  pat- 
tern. These  were  a slit  in  the  left  ear,  and  an  angle  nipped  out  of  the 
right.  There  was  no  pain  connected  by  the  operation  when  done  to 
the  young  animal,  as  the  ear  is  very  soft  and  pliable.  On  May  20, 
1852  these  identifications  were  again  registered,  this  time  by  the  United 
States  representative,  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  25  — Brand  of  Anastacio  Berdugo  (Verdugo)  issued  in  1836  by 
Alcalde  Tapia. 

No.  26  — Brand  covering  the  herds  of  Don  Fernando  Sepulveda  and 
his  wife  Rafaela  Berdugo  (Verdugo)  issued,  July  2,  1833,  recorded  by 
“Manuel  Requena,  Alcalde  Constitutional  de  esta  Cuidad” — Constitu- 
tional Mayor  of  this  City  [Los  Angeles]. 

No.  27  — Then  came  the  transition  of  California  from  Hispan-Mex- 
icano  to  United  States  of  America  and  the  acres  of  Rancho  San  Rafael 
passed  from  Verdugo  ownership  to  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Chapman  and  Judge 
Cameron  E.  Thom.  Their  Diamond-O  brand  flanked  many  cattle 
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that  grazed  on  “Los  Verdugos”  Rancho  San  Rafael  now  covered  by 
the  municipality  of  Glendale. 

Reyes  of  Rancho  de  los  Encinos 

Alcalde  Juan  Francisco  Reyes  relinquished  the  Valley  of  the  Oaks 
to  the  Padres  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Mission  San  Fernando 
Rey  de  Espana.  These  fertile  leagues,  encircled  by  mountains,  pas- 
tured Reyes’  herds  and  the  cattle  of  Compadre  Don  Cornelio  Abila. 
Descendants  of  Alcalde  Reyes  inherited  their  cattle  herds  and  drove 
them  to  adjacent  lands. 

Nos.  28-29  — These  old  brands  were  carried  by  the  cattle  of  Don 
Rafael  Reyes,  grandson  of  Don  Juan  Francisco  and  son  of  Don  Ja- 
cinto Reyes  and  Doha  Maria  Antonia  Machado.  Cattle  were  driven 
ahead  through  canyons  and  over  hazardous  mountain  trails  down  into 
Rancho  Cuyama,  in  Ventura  County. 

Brand  Number  28  was  issued  September  24,  1858;  Number  29,  on 
March  23,  1869.  Both  these  brands  had  been  used  through  the  years 
long  before  they  were  recorded  by  Charles  R.  Johnson,  Recorder. 

Reyes’  ranchos  extended  Westward  from  the  Encinos,  bordering 
the  Camino  Real. 

No.  30  — Brand  of  Don  Jose  Reyes  was  confirmed  September  6,  1855 
by  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder.  These  herds  grazed  over  Rancho  Las  Vir- 
genes,  trailing  back  and  forth  over  what  is  now  the  Ventura  State 
Highway. 

No.  31  — Brand  of  Dona  Inocensia  Reyes  de  Valdez  was  issued  April 
23,  1844,  by  Alcalde  Tapia. 

No.  32  — Brand  of  Don  Domingo  Reyes  issued  May  13,  1844,  by 
Alcalde  Tapia. 

Nos.  33-34  — Brand  Number  33  was  issued  to  Dona  Juana  Maria 
Reyes  de  Boteller  and  confirmed  on  April  23,  1855,  by  John  W.  Shore, 
Recorder. 

Brand  Number  34  was  confirmed  to  Don  Vicente  Boteller,  March 
13,  1854  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder.  Both  brands  ran  over  Rancho 
del  Triumfo. 

No.  35  — Brand  of  Don  Ysidro  Reyes  flanked  the  cattle  on  Rancho 
Boca  de  Santa  Monica.  From  the  east  bluff  of  Santa  Monica  Canyon, 
the  Reyes  herded  to  the  boundaries  of  Rancho  San  Vicente.  This 
brand  was  confirmed  February  9,  1859,  by  Charles  R.  Johnson, 
Recorder. 
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No.  37  — Brand  of  Don  Antonio  Maria  Reyes  and  Dona  Clara  Cota 
appeared  on  cattle  that  fed  in  the  river  bottom,  south  from  what  is  now 
East  First  Street  in  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  The  brand  was  issued 
November  27,  1844,  by  Don  Manuel  Requena,  Recorder. 

No.  36  — Brand  of  Don  Ygnacio  Reyes,  issued  November  27,  1840 
and  recorded  by  Felipe  Lugo,  was  seen  on  the  cattle  of  Doha  Francisca 
Perez  y Lugo  grazing  on  the  Rancho  San  Antonio. 

No.  38  — The  old  Cornelio  Abila  brand  that  shared  Rancho  de  los 
Encinos  with  the  Reyes  herds  was  confirmed  April  11,  1853,  by  Wilson 
Jones,  Recorder. 

No.  39  — Then  into  the  Valley  of  the  Encinos  came  cattle  bearing  the 
Padres'  Lazy-Four  brand  of  Mission  San  Fernando. 

No.  40  — Branded  cattle  belonging  to  Mayordomo  Don  Pedro  Lopez 
foraged  along  with  the  Mission  herds.  This  brand  was  issued  in  1844, 
by  Alcalde  Tapia. 

Don  Andres  Pico,  together  with  Don  Eulogio  de  Celis,  purchased 
from  Governor  Pio  Pico  the  San  Fernando  Mission  with  its  lands  and 
brought  in  their  branded  cattle. 

No.  41  — This  brand  burned  into  the  cattle  hides  of  Don  Andres 
Pico  was  acquired  from  Don  Teodeoso  Yorba,  confirmed  and  recorded 
on  January  10,  1851,  by  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder. 

Nos.  42-43  — Brands  of  Don  Eulogio  de  Celis  were  confirmed  July 
27,  1876,  by  Charles  E.  Miles  and  April  28,  1868,  by  T.  D.  Mott, 
Recorders. 

No.  44  — This  brand  was  issued  to  Don  Vicente  de  la  Osa  on  July  12, 
1834.  His  cattle  grazed  on  Rancho  del  Encino  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  on  the  Camino  Real  to  San  Buena  Ventura,  now  known  as 
the  State  Highway. 

No.  45  — This  ancient  brand  as  far  back  as  1822  identified  the  cattle 
of  Don  Maximo  Alaniz  and  Doha  Juana  Reyes  of  Rancho  San  Jose  de 
Buenos  Aires.  In  the  Book  of  Brands,  under  date  of  January  25,  1851, 
the  brand  appears  registered  to  Alaniz’s  son-in-law,  Martin  Lelong. 

No.  46  — Brand  of  Don  Raimundo  Alaniz  registered  November  26, 
1838.  This  was  a grandson  of  Don  Maximo  Alaniz. 

No.  47  — Pierced  Heart  brand  was  issued  July  8,  1844  by  Manuel 
Requena,  recorded  to  Don  David  Alexander,  member  of  the  Work- 
man-Rowland  party  that  came  into  California  November  5,  1841,  and 
his  cattle  grazed  on  El  Rincon,  in  the  Chino  district. 
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No.  48  — Brand  of  Don  Francisco  Alvarado  and  Dona  Maria  de  Los 
Angeles  Romero  confirmed  July  6,  1857,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  49  — Brand  of  Don  Francisco  Nepomoceno  Alvarado,  issued 
April  5,  1834,  by  Ybarra. 

No.  50  — Brand  of  Fenton  M.  Slaughter  and  Dona  Alvarado,  issued 
November  21,  1861,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  51  — Brand  of  Don  Juan  Abila,  of  Rancho  Niguel  in  the  Mission 
San  Juan  Capistrano  district,  was  used  in  1833  and  confirmed  April  1, 
1854  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  52  — Earmarks  to  help  identify  Don  Juan’s  cattle.  Don  Juan  El 
Rico  was  one  of  the  Californians  who  profited  by  the  coming  of  the 
Americano  to  the  Gold  Rush.  He  sold  his  cattle  to  the  miners  for  gold 
coin,  thus  he  earned  his  nick-name  of  (Rich  John)  Don  Juan  el  Rico. 

No.  53  — Brand  of  Don  Antonio  Ygnacio  Abila,  confirmed  August 
22,  1846,  by  Stephen  Foster,  Alcalde.  Don  Antonio-Ygnacio’s  cattle 
roamed  over  Rancho  Sausal  Redondo  (from  Gardena  to  Redondo 
Beach). 

No.  54  — Brand  of  Don  Bruno  Abila  confirmed  September  16,  1852, 
by  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder.  Cattle  bearing  this  mark  grazed  on  Rancho 
de  la  Centinela  (Inglewood). 

Carrillo  Brands 

No.  56  — Cattle  branded  by  the  Rocking  Horse  brand  were  registered 
to  Don  Carlos  de  Jesus  Carrillo,  Governor  of  California.  Wherever  in 
the  State  there  was  this  family  connection,  this  brand  was  sure  to  be  in 
the  herds. 

Over  went  the  Rocking  Horse  on  the  hind  quarters  of  a thousand 
cattle  across  the  channel  from  Santa  Barbara  to  the  Island  of  Santa 
Rosa.  The  right  of  pastorage  was  his  for  the  taking. 

This  brand  is  next  found  recorded  to  Don  Pedro  Carrillo  and 
Dona  Josef  a Bandini  on  a Rancho  lying  on  public  lands  of  the  Pueblo 
of  San  Diego.  Today  it  is  the  famous  Coronado  and  North  Island 
Naval  Base.* 

No.  57  — Brand  registered  to  Dona  Vicenta  Sepulveda  de  Carrillo, 
issued  July  28,  1854  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

Dona  Vicenta  was  the  widow  of  Don  Tomas  Yorba.  When  she 
married  Don  Ramon  Carrillo,  her  cattle  grazed  on  Rancho  La  Sierra, 
now  Arlington  in  Riverside  County. 

*Courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Forward  of  the  Union  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 
San  Diego. 
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No.  58  — Brand  of  Don  Luis  Arenas  issued  July  7,  1838  on  Rancho 
San  Jose,  by  Recorder  Perez. 

Don  Luis  Arenas  sold  to  Don  Enrique  (Henry)  Dalton  his  many 
acres  that  were  watered  by  the  San  Gabriel  River  (now  the  Azusa 
Citrus  Belt  and  the  profitable  rock  crusheries). 

No.  59  — Brand  of  Enrique  Dalton  issued  November  8,  1846,  by  Del 
Valle,  Recorder. 

No.  60  — On  June  16, 1855  this  brand  was  registered  to  Henry  Dalton 
by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

By  this  time  Dalton’s  various  brands  pastured  unmolested  over  his 
vast  domain,  reaching  from  Rancho  Azusa  into  the  oak  vales  of 
Santa  Anita. 

Brands  on  Los  Feliz  Rancho 

No.  61  — Brand  of  Don  Santiago  Feliz  issued  May  8,  1837,  by  Bacilio 
Valdez,  Alcalde.  Witnessed  by,  Jose  Vicente  Guerrero. 

No.  62  — Brand  of  Don  Anastasio  Feliz,  confirmed  May  20,  1850  by 
Alcalde  Benjamin  D.  Wilson. 

No.  63  — Brand  of  Don  Tomas  Feliz,  confirmed  June  27,  1857,  John 
W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

The  capitulation  of  California  between  General  John  C.  Fremont 
and  Don  Andres  Pico  was  signed  in  the  adobe  dwelling  of  Don  Tomas 
Feliz  at  Rancho  Cahuenga,  now  site  of  Universal  City  (Motion  Picture 
Studios). 

No.  64  — Brand  of  Don  Rafael  Guirado,  issued  August  7,  1833  and 
recorded  by  Abel  Stearns.  Don  Rafael  Guirado  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Governor  John  Gately  Downey. 

Nos.  65-66  — Brands  of  Don  Francisco  (Chico)  Lopez  registered 
July  7,  1854,  and  November  22,  1857,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 
Cattle  branded  with  these  irons  grazed  on  the  lands  bordering  La 
Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez  (Elizabeth  Lake)  on  the  old  Stage  Coach  road 
to  San  Francisco.  Lopez’s  cattle  range  was  limitless,  reaching  far  into 
the  Mojave  desert.  Don  Francisco  Lopez  was  the  great  grandparent  of 
Sheriff  Eugene  Biscailuz,  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Lugos  of  the  San  Antonio 

When  the  soldier,  Francisco  Salvador  de  Lugo,  came  to  live  as  a 
neighbor  of  Nuestra  Senora  La  Reina  De  Los  Angeles  in  1798,  his  son, 
Antonio  Maria,  took  up  the  ancestral  sword  to  serve  his  country.  In 
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1810,  for  military  services  and  retirement,  Don  Antonio  Maria  Lugo 
received  the  San  Antonio  grant  composed  of  ten  square  leagues.  Later 
to  this  he  added  the  Potreros  Chico  and  Grande  extentions  from 
Mission  San  Gabriel. 

No.  67  — This  Fish-spine  brand  identified  Don  Antonio  Maria’s  cattle 
that  grazed  on  the  mesas  and  valleys  of  Rancho  San  Antonio. 

No.  68  — As  the  Lugo  family  grew,  they  were  endowed  with  a slice 
of  the  rancho  and  an  iron.  This  brand  of  Vicente  Lugo  was  entered 
August  28,  1854,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  69  — Brand  of  Felipe  Lugo,  entered  April  21,  1846,  by  Leonardo 
Cota,  Recorder. 

No.  70  — Brand  of  Don  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo,  entered  June  16,  1844, 
by  Enrique  Abila,  Recorder. 

No.  71  — To  Dona  Vicenta  Lugo,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Don  Antonio 
Maria  went  the  Inverted  Fish-spine  brand.  Registered  October  13, 
1833,  by  Requena,  Recorder. 

No.  72  — Don  Jose  Perez  married  Dona  Maria  Merced  Lugo  and  their 
branded  cattle  ran  together.  Perez’s  brand  entered  January  25,  1854, 
by  John  M.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No-  73  — Dona  Merced  Lugo  de  Perez,  now  widowed,  married  Al- 
calde Stephen  C.  Foster.  Their  joint  brand  was  entered  February  6, 
1858,  by  Thos.  R.  Johnson,  Recorder. 

Don  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  acquired  Rancho  del  Chino  and  stocked 
it  with  branded  cattle  for  his  daughter,  Maria  de  Jesus  Lugo,  who  mar- 
ried the  pioneer  Isaac  Williams. 

Don  Julian  Guillermo  (Isaac)  Williams  brought  his  iron  to  the 
Chino.  Brand  issued  June  8,  1838,  by  Arenas. 

Nos.  74-75-76  — The  same  brand  with  a counter  iron  and  the  mark  of 
orejas  dispuntadas  (pointless  earmarks)  were  confirmed  to  Julian  Wil- 
liams (Isaac  Williams)  February  8,  1851,  recorded  by  Y.  del  Valle. 

Lugos  and  Don  Diego  Sepulveda  moved  to  Rancho  Yucaipa  at  the 
foot  of  the  San  Bernardinos.  They  drove  branded  cattle  ahead. 

No.  68  — Brand  of  Don  Vicente  Lugo  entered  August  28,  1854,  by 
John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  70  — Brand  of  Don  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo  issued  June  16,  1844, 
by  Enrique  Abila,  Recorder. 

No.  77  — Brand  of  Don  Diego  Sepulveda  entered  December  3,  1850. 
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Machado  Brands 

Two  brothers,  Don  Agustin  and  Don  Ygnacio  Machado,  together 
with  Don  Jose  Tomas  Talamantes  first  stocked  Rancho  La  Ballona 
(Culver  City,  Playa  del  Rey,  and  Venice). 

Nos.  78-79  — Brands  of  Don  Agustin  Machado  issued  February  29, 
1844,  by  Tiburcio  Tapia,  Recorder. 

No.  80  — Cattle  brand  and  earmarks  recorded  to  Don  Ygnacio 
Machado  and  confirmed  May  12,  1850,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  81  — Brand  of  Don  Jose  Tomas  Talamantes,  issued  September  5, 
1848,  by  Jose  Vicente  Guerrero,  Alcalde  20 

No.  82  — Brand  issued  to  Don  Juan  Machado,  March  26,  1857.  Don 
Juan,  son  of  Don  Agustin  Machado  carried  his  brand  to  Rancho  de  la 
Laguna  de  Juan  Machado,  now  known  as  Lake  Elsinor  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory. 

No.  83  — Cattle  brand  of  Doha  Catalina  Moreno  de  Don  Andres  Pico 
ran  over  the  X-Mission  San  Fernando  lands.  Brand  was  recorded 
September  2,  1851,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  84  — The  Crossed  Saber  brand  was  issued  to  Jose  Maria  Money 
(Dr.  William  Money),  February  22,  1842,  by  Jose  L.  Sepulveda,  Re- 
corder. The  Los  Angeles  Census  of  1844  describes  Jose  Maria  Money 
as  Medico  de  Escosia  (Dr.  Wm.  Money,  a Scotchman).  Later  he  was 
known  to  all  as  the  eccentric  seer  and  philosopher  of  San  Gabriel. 

No.  85  — On  December  1,  1840,  Don  Agustin  Olvera  petitioned  for 
this  brand  that  flanked  his  numerous  cattle.  Stock  marked  by  the 
Weighted-A  brand  grazed  from  the  outskirts  of  Mission  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  over  Mission  Vieja  and  La  Cienega  de  los  Alisos,  across 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita  away  into  the  lands  of  Mission  San  Luis  Rey. 

No.  85  — On  September  12,  1854,  Don  Agustin  brought  his  original 
brand  to  be  confirmed  by  Wilson  Jones,  Recorder.  Don  Agustin 
Olvera  was  the  son-in-law  of  Don  Santiago  Arguello. 

No.  125  — Another  brand  together  with  head  and  earmarks  was 
registered  September  15,  1854,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder,  to  Don 
Agustin  Olvera.  At  this  time  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Ed- 
ward Stokes.  The  herds  of  both  Don  Agustin  and  his  wife  Doha 
Refugio  Ortega  y Pico  de  Olvera  grazed  on  Rancho  Cuyamaca  and 
back  to  the  San  Bernardinos  on  Rancho  Yucaipa. 

The  strange  markings  on  the  steer’s  face  were  gouged  strips  of 
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hide  hanging  like  tear-festoons.  These  were  Olvera’s  individual 
markings. 

Brands  on  Rancho  San  Pasqual 

No.  86  — Don  Jose  Perez  acquired  a portion  of  Rancho  San  Pasqual 
and  cattle  seared  with  his  iron  grazed  there.  The  brand  was  issued 
June  30,  1838,  by  Luis  Arenas,  Recorder. 

The  Rancho  changed  ownership  and  the  brands  of  Don  Manuel 
Garfias  marked  the  cattle  that  now  pastured  on  San  Pasqual.  Brands 
registered,  September  5,  1843,  by  Anto.  Franco  Coronel,  Recorder; 
July  10,  1856,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Arroyo  Seco  and  over  Raymond  Hill  spread 
the  cattle  of  Don  Manuel  Garfias  and  his  wife  Dona  Luisa  Avila, 
daughter  of  the  Avilas  from  Olvera  Street  on  the  Plaza. 

Brands  on  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  y Las  Flores 

Nos.  89-90  — Brands  confirmed  to  Don  Pio  Pico,  May  30,  1854,  by 
John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

Rancho  Santa  Margarita  y Las  Flores  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englishman,  Don  Juan  Forster  and  Doha  Ysidora  Pico,  sister  of 
Don  Pio. 

Nos.  92-93  — Branding  iron  and  earmarks  on  cattle  on  Don  Juan 
Forster  were  confirmed  January  3, 1851,  by  Recorder  Ygna.  del  Valle. 

No.  91  — Brand  of  Francisco  (Chico)  Forster,  son  of  Don  Juan 
Forster,  issued  January  3,  1851,  Recorder,  Ygna.  del  Valle. 

No.  94  — Brand  of  Juan  Fernando  Forster,  minor  son  of  Don  Juan 
Forster,  issued  January  3,  1851,  by  Recorder  Ygna.  del  Valle.  In  later 
years  Juan  Fernando  Forster  became  the  son-in-law  of  Don  Ygna. 
del  Valle. 

No.  95  — Brand  recorded  to  Richard  O’Neil,  the  latest  owner  of 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita  y Las  Flores,  just  previous  to  its  purchase  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  Marine  Base  known  as  Camp 
Pendelton.* 

Vejars  and  Palomares  of  Rancho  San  Jose 

No.  96  — Brand  of  Don  Ricardo  Vejar,  issued,  March  8,  1833,  by 
Tapia,  Recorder. 

No.  97  — Brand  of  Don  Ramon  Vejar,  issued  November  22,  1852. 
Where  his  cattle  grazed  now  Diamond  Bar  herds  fatten. 

This  brand  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Forward,  Union  Title  and  Trust  Company,  San  Diego. 
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No.  98  — Brand  of  Don  Ygnacio  Palomares  was  confirmed,  May  30, 
1854,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

No.  99  — Separate  brand  of  Dona  Concepcion  Palomares,  wife  of 
Don  Ygnacio  Palomares. 

Thousands  of  Palomares  and  Vejar  cattle  once  crowded  Rancho 
San  Jose  lands  from  mountains  to  mountains,  now  known  as  the  rich 
Pomona  Valley. 


Brands  on  Rancho  Santa  Anita 

Rancho  Santa  Anita  with  its  oak  shaded  valleys  and  rugged  hill- 
sides was  granted  to  the  Scotchman,  Perfecto  (Hugo)  Reid  and  his 
wife  Dona  Victoria,  a ward  of  Mission  San  Gabriel. 

No.  101  — Brand  of  Perfecto  Hugo  Reid  and  Dona  Victoria,  issued 
April  21,  1835,  by  Felipe  Lugo,  Recorder. 

Nos.  60-102  — Reid  sold  the  Rancho  to  the  Englishman  Don  Enrique 
(Henry)  Dalton.  These  brands  were  confirmed  to  Don  Enrique  Dal- 
ton, November  8,  1846,  issued  by  del  Valle,  Recorder. 

No.  16  — Later  Santa  Anita  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Wolf  skill 
family.  Louis  Wolf  skill  was  the  son-in-law  of  Don  Enrique  Dalton. 
This  brand  was  issued  to  William  Wolfskill,  December  29,  1856. 

Roubidoux  Brand 

Don  Luis  Roubidoux,  a Frenchman,  became  a Californian  when 
he  purchased  and  stocked  the  Rancho  Jurupa,  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Riverside.. 

No.  103  — Brand  issued  to  Don  Luis  Roubidoux,  May  4,  1851,  by 
Wilson  Jones,  Recorder. 

Grandson  of  Don  Luis  Roubidoux,  Senator  Don  Miguel  Estudillo, 
lives  and  practices  law  on  the  land  where  once  Roubidoux  branded 
cattle  grazed. 

No.  104  — Cattle  brand  of  Don  Juan  Matias  Sanchez,  issued  Septem- 
ber 2,  1847,  by  Don  Jose  Salazar,  Recorder.  Don  Juan  Matias  herded 
his  branded  cattle  over  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Rancho  La  Merced, 
today  known  as  Montebello. 

No.  105  — Brand  of  Don  Tomas  Sanchez,  issued  August  29,  1854,  by 
John  W.  Shore,  Recorder.  The  cattle  range  for  Don  Tomas’  cattle 
today  are  the  fairways  of  a country  club  and  the  oil  producing  Baldwin 
Hills  (Rancho  Paso  de  la  Tijera). 
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Brands  on  the  Palos  Verdes 

After  the  death  of  Don  Jose  Dolores  Sepulveda,  the  father  of  the 
Palos  Verdes  Sepulvedas,  the  rancho  was  partitioned  to  the  widow 
Doha  Maria  Juan  Pantoja  de  Sepulveda  and  their  three  sons  and 
daughter.  At  that  time  California’s  wealth  was  estimated  by  the  owner- 
ship of  cattle,  hides  and  tallow.  Palos  Verdes’  waterfront  was  known 
as  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro  from  where  the  back  country’s  riches  of 
hides  and  tallow  were  shipped  out  by  New  England  traders. 

Today,  over  a century  later,  the  once  waterfront  of  Rancho  Palos 
Verdes,  is  one  of  California’s  national  gateways  to  the  Orient.  Part  of 
the  riches  clearing  through  the  Port  is  priceless  fuel  oil.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  embarkation  points  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Back  on  the  hillsides,  where  once  many  cattle  with  Sepulveda 
and  Machado  brands  roamed,  thousands  of  dwellings  stand  crowded 
side  by  side. 

No.  106  — Brand  confirmed  to  Doha  Maria  Juana  Pantoja,  widow 
of  Don  Dolores  Sepulveda,  recorded  June  n,  1855.  The  widow,  Doha 
Maria  Juana  married  Don  Jose  Antonio  Machado. 

No.  107  — Brands  that  identified  the  cattle  of  Don  Juan  Maria 
Sepulveda,  issued  October  24,  1839,  by  Alcalde  Tiburcio  Tapia. 

No.  108  — This  brand  was  registered  to  Don  Juan  Sepulveda  and 
Doha  Felipa  Alaniz  de  Sepulveda,  confirmed  November  13,  1855,  by 
John  W.  Shore. 

No.  109  — Brand  registered  to  Don  Juan  Maria  Sepulveda,  July  31, 
1855,  by  John  W.  Shore. 

No.  no  — Brand  issued  to  Don  Jose  Lorretto  Sepulveda,  October  24, 
1839,  by  Alcalde  Tiburcio  Tapia. 

No.  in  — Brand  issued  to  Don  Jose  Lorretto  Sepulveda,  August  26, 
1845,  registered  by  Juan  Sepulveda. 

No.  77  — Brand  assumed  and  confirmed  to  Don  Diego  Sepulveda, 
December  2,  1850. 

No.  no  — This  brand  was  registered  to  Don  Jose  Lorreto  Sepulveda, 
October  24,  1839,  later  it  was  assumed  by  Don  Diego  Sepulveda  and 
recorded  April  14,  1858,  by  Thos.  R.  Johnson. 

No.  112  — Don  Bartolome  Tapia  claimed  the  Rancho  Maligo 
(Malibu)  in  1804.  This  brand  was  recorded  April  5,  1833,  by  Alcalde 
Alvarado. 
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No.  1 13  — The  Pioneer  Don  Mateo  (Mathew  Kellar)  purchased 
Rancho  Maligo  and  applied  for  this  brand  to  identify  his  cattle,  May 
13,  1854,  recorded  by  John  W.  Shore. 


Cattle  on  Rancho  Rodeo  de  las  Aguas 

No.  1 16  — This  brand  and  these  earmarks  registered  April  21,  1853, 
identified  the  cattle  of  Dona  Maria  Rita  Valdez. 

No.  1 17  — Earmarks  and  brand  issued  to  Don  Benito  Wilson  (Benja- 
min Davis  Wilson)  February  10,  1843,  just  two  years  after  he  arrived 
in  California  with  the  Workman-Rowland  Party. 

Where  once  branded  cattle  grazed  on  the  lush  grasses  of  Rancho 
Rodeo  de  las  Aguas  (Gathering  of  the  Waters),  today  spread  the 
municipality,  motion  picture  colony  and  residential  district  of  famous 
Beverly  Hills. 


Cattle  Brands  on  Rancho  San  Francisco 

Far  out  amidst  the  Sierra  Madres  stood  an  outpost  of  Mission  San 
Fernando.  This  rancho  was  granted  to  Don  Antonio  del  Valle.  Not 
only  was  this  outpost  famous  for  its  fat  cattle,  but  because  California’s 
first  gold  discovery  in  1841  occurred  in  one  of  its  wooded  canyons,  San 
Feliciana  — El  Placerito.  La  Patrona  of  these  leagues  and  their  riches 
was  Doha  Jacoba  Feliz,  widow  of  Don  Antonio  de  Valle. 

No.  1 14  — For  many  years  this  brand  grazed  on  the  lands  of  Rancho 
San  Francisco.  The  iron  was  later  confirmed  to  Don  Jose  Salazar,  who 
married  the  widow  Doha  Jacoba.  Brand  registered  October  28,  1847, 
by  Alcalde  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

No.  1 15  — On  the  same  Rancho  of  San  Francisco,  a section  made 
famous  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  her  story  “Ramona”  lies  Rancho 
Camulos.  The  Ygnacio  del  Valle  family  lorded  over  these  baronial 
leagues,  producing  countless  head  of  cattle  identified  by  this  brand.  It 
was  confirmed  June  2, 1851  by  Ygnacio  del  Valle,  Recorder  and  Manuel 
Rojo,  Deputy. 


Yorha  Brands 

The  descendants  of  Don  Antonio  Yorba,  one  of  Captain  Don 
Pedro  Fages’  Catalan  Soldiers  of  1769,  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
claiming  their  ancestor  came  directly  from  Spain  to  help  found  Cali- 
fornia. This  Soldado  del  Rey  for  his  military  service  received,  in  1810, 
Rancho  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana.  These  leagues  extended  from  the 
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Lomas  de  Santiago  to  the  sea.  Today  they  are  covered  by  one  of  the 
richest  communities  of  California  — Orange  County. 

Nos.  126-127-128  — The  earliest  brands  registered  to  a Yorba  are 
entered  to  the  princely  Don  Bernardo,  son  of  Don  Antonio,  whose 
family  still  possesses  and  occupies  their  heritage  on  soil  of  the  original 
Rancho  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana. 

These  brands  were  issued  to  Don  Bernardo  Yorba,  July  3,  1835, 
Recorded  by  Felipe  Lugo. 

Nos.  129-130  — On  April  23,  1850,  Don  Bernardo  applied  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  marginal  brands  and  earmarks,  that  were  issued  by 
Ygnacio  del  Valle,  Recorder;  Jesus  Guirado  and  Manuel  C.  Rojo, 
Deputies. 

Again  on  December  2,  1850,  Don  Bernardo  presented  himself 
before  the  recorder  and  requested  the  confirmation  of  the  following 
brands  to  members  of  his  family.  They  were  registered  to: 

No.  131  — Brand  confirmed  to  Trinidad  Yorba,  by  Ygnacio  del  Valle, 
Recorder;  Jesus  Guirado  and  Manuel  C.  Rojo,  Deputies. 

No.  132  — Brand  confirmed  to  Marcos  Yorba,  by  Ygnacio  del  Valle, 
Recorder;  Jesus  Guirado  and  Manuel  C.  Rojo,  Deputies. 

No.  127  — Brand  confirmed  to  Jesus  Yorba,  a minor,  by  Ygnacio  del 
Valle,  Recorder;  Jesus  Guirado  and  Manuel  C.  Rojo,  Deputies. 

No.  126  — Brand  confirmed  to  Prudencio  Yorba,  December  5,  1850, 
by  Ygnacio  del  Valle,  Recorder. 

Nos.  133-134  — This  ancient  brand  together  with  earmarks  of  the 
Yorbas  used  since  1826  fell  to  Don  Bernardo  Yorba  and  was  confirmed 
December  12,  1850,  by  Ygnacio  del  Valle,  Recorder;  Jesus  Guirado  and 
Manuel  C.  Rojo,  Deputies. 

No.  135  — Brand  issued  to  Dona  Ynez  Yorba  and  Don  Leonardo 
Cota,  January  8,  1851.  Ygnacio  del  Valle,  Recorder. 

No.  136  — Brand  issued  to  Don  Prudencio  Yorba  and  Dona  Dolores 
Ontiveros,  March  20,  1852,  by  Benjamin  D.  Wilson,  Recorder. 

No.  137  — Brand  issued  to  Don  Raymundo  Yorba,  September  14, 
1854,  by  John  W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

Don  Teodoso  Yorba,  brother  of  Don  Bernardo,  inherited  Rancho 
Lomas  de  Santiago,  these  rolling  hills  covered  with  luxuriant  forage 
produced  fat  cattle  and  abundant  tallow  and  hides  for  barter. 

Nos.  138-139  — Fiero  y Orejas  — brand  and  earmarks  — issued  to 
Don  Teodoso  Yorba,  July  8,  1844,  by  Alcalde  Tapia. 
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No.  140  — Brand  confirmed  to  Don  Teodoso,  May  2,  1854,  by  John 
W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

The  W orkjnan-Rowland  Brands 

Nos.  118-119  — Brand  and  counter  brand  marking  the  cattle  of  Wil- 
liam Workman  on  Rancho  La  Puente.  Irons  issued  September  7,  1852, 
by  B.  D.  Wilson,  Recorder  and  Wilson  Jones,  Deputy. 

No.  102  — Brand  of  F.  P.  F.  Temple  issued  July  2,  1851,  by  Wilson 
Jones,  Recorder.  Mr.  Temple  married  the  daughter  of  Don  Julian 
(William)  Workman. 

No.  3 — Brand  of  John  Rowland,  issued  September  7,  1852,  by  B.  D. 
Wilson,  Recorder,  Wilson  Jones,  Deputy. 

No.  120  — Brand  of  John  Rowland,  Jr.,  issued  June  2,  1852. 

No.  121  — The  widow  of  the  senior,  John  Rowland,  Charlote  Grey- 
Rowland  registered  this,  her  separate  brand,  January  29,  1855.  John 
W.  Shore,  Recorder. 

Messrs.  Workman  and  Rowland  headed  an  expedition  of  traders 
that  started  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  arrived  in  California  in 
the  fall  of  1841.  Among  these  pioneers  were  such  men  as  David  Alex- 
ander, John  Reed,  Benjamin  Davis  Wilson,  and  others.  They  all 
established  themselves  as  true  Californians,  acquiring  ranchos  and 
raising  cattle. 
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Forty  Barrels  of  Brandy: 
A Deed  of  1841 


By  W.  W.  Robinson 


Translated  by  Floyd  Parser 


Forty  Barrels  of  Brandy:  that  quantity  bought  a Los 
Angeles  house  and  lot  in  the  year  1841,  as  shown  by  a deed  recently 
uncovered  and  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Floyd  Parker,  Title 
Examiner  for  the  County  Engineering  Department,  Los  Angeles. 

When  Carlos  Baric  deeded  Mrs.  Benancia  Sotelo  property  fronting 
on  the  Plaza  and  adjoining  the  church  cemetery  on  the  north  for  1999 
pesos,  payment  was  made  in  “brandy  of  the  country,  of  good  proof,”  in 
barrels  holding  150  pints  each  at  the  rate  of  50  pesos  a barrel.  The 
house  was  minutely  described— parlor,  bedrooms,  store  rooms,  cellars, 
back  room,  kitchen,  bakery,  toilets,  henhouse  and  court  yard. 

Buyer  and  seller  in  this  deal  went  before  a justice  of  the  peace  to 
complete  the  conveyance.  There  were  attending  witnesses. 

The  deed,  though  dated  March  5,  1841,  was  not  recorded  until 
January  3,  1877.  It  thus  bridged  the  Mexican  and  American  periods — 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind. 

Here  follows  a full  copy  of  the  deed,  as  translated  by  Parker.  His 
comments  appear  at  the  end. 

Translation  of  deed  recorded  in  Boo\  5/,  page  4 of  Deeds  in  the  Office 
of  the  County  Recorder  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 

Indenture  of  Sale  of  the  House  of  Mr.  Baric  — Year  of  1841 

In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Department  of  the  Californias,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  forty-one,  before  me 
Ygnacia  Maria  Alvarado,  2nd  justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  said  City 
and  all  it  comprises,  and  before  the  attending  witnesses  with  whom  I 
act  as  receiver  (of  public  documents),  for  lack  of  a public  clerk,  and 
before  the  other  civil  officers  named  for  that  purpose  appeared  Mr. 
Carlos  (Charles)  Baric,  of  this  vicinity,  whom  I certify  is  known  to 
me  and  said : That  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  his  heirs  and 
successors  and  whoever  of  them  might  have  any  title,  voice  or  cause 
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in  whatever  manner,  that  he  (Baric)  sells  and  gives  in  actual  sale  and 
perpetual  alienation,  by  right  of  inheritance,  forevermore  to  Doha 
Benancia  Sotelo,  who  also  appeared,  and  to  her  heirs  and  successors, 
the  house  which  he  owns,  situated  on  the  main  plaza,  contiguous  to 
the  north  with  the  cemetery  of  the  church,  which  house  consists  of  a 
parlor  to  the  north,  the  windows  of  which  look  toward  the  east,  having 
a roof  of  heavy  boards  and  an  entrance  hall  of  the  same  construction; 
two  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall,  with  a wooden  roof,  and 
furnished  with  bedsteads  of  wood,  a store  on  the  corner,  with  a grass- 
thatched  roof  and  a floor  also  of  wood,  the  door  of  which  is  to  the 
east,  an  underground  wine  cellar  with  its  door  to  the  south,  a back 
room,  another  cellar,  a kitchen,  a bakery,  and  a room  in  which  is 
the  oven,  all  roofed  with  thatch,  and  with  the  necessary  doors:  some 
toilets,  which  also  have  doors,  a henhouse  and  a large  rear  yard  or 
court;  together  with  a table,  ten  wooden  chairs  and  two  wooden  cot 
beds.  The  frontage  consists  of  fifty-four  varas,  including  a building 
lot,  the  title  to,  possession  and  ownership  of  which  belong  of  right 
to  him  (Baric),  because  he  built  the  house,  which  house  he  declares 
and  gives  assurance  he  has  not  sold,  alienated  nor  pledged,  and  that 
it  is  free  from  tribute  to  any  memorial  fund,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes,  that  it  is  free  from  entail, 
bond,  and  from  (any)  other  encumbrance,  whether  actual,  perpetual, 
secular,  general,  special  or  express:  and  under  these  conditions  he  sells 
the  house;  (but)  delivery  of  possession  is  to  be  delayed,  according  to 
private  agreement  (between  the  grantor  and  grantee),  until  after  the 
rains.  The  consideration  to  be  paid  is  the  sum  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  ninety-nine  (1999)  pesos,  (and  the  medium  in  which  payment 
is  to  be  made)  is  brandy  of  the  country,  of  good  proof,  in  barrels  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pints  capacity  each,  at  the  price  of  fifty  pesos  per 
barrel.  One  thousand  pesos  are  to  be  paid  after  the  current  year’s 
wine  crop  is  harvested  and  pressed,  and  the  balance  at  the  same  time 
the  following  year.  Mr.  Bernardo  Yorba  is  made  responsible  (for 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  indenture),  and  he  will  give  bond 
according  to  agreement,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  paid  in  satis- 
faction, with  proper  precautionary  measures.  Wherefore,  Mr.  Yorba 
waives  the  exception  he  might  be  able  to  interpose  by  reason  of  not 
now  knowing  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  9,  Title  1,  Fifth  Annotation. 
He  (Yorba)  will  execute  in  favor  of  the  buyer  the  most  firm  and  bind- 
ing receipt  conducive  to  her  security.  (The  grantor)  declares  likewise 
that  the  just  price  and  true  value  of  the  said  house  is  the  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  ninety-nine  pesos  in  the  species  of  payment  above  men- 
tioned; that  the  property  is  worth  no  more,  nor  has  he  found  anyone 
who  would  give  him  more  for  it;  and  that  if  it  is  or  could  be  worth 
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more,  the  excess,  be  it  great  or  small,  goes  to  the  buyer  and  her  heirs 
and  successors  as  a free  and  gracious,  outright  and  irrevocable  gift, 
without  necessity  of  legal  action  or  formality.  (The  grantor)  waives 
the  provisions  of  Law  No.  2,  Title  1,  Book  10,  of  the  latest  compilation 
of  the  law,  which  affect  contracts  of  sale  and  exchange  and  other 
transactions  in  which  there  is  injury  or  damage  of  approximately  half 
of  the  just  price;  and  he  waives  the  four  year  period  prescribed  in  which 
to  ask  for  rescission  of  the  contract  or  adjustment  of  the  consideration 
to  the  true  value,  as  effectively  as  though  the  time  had  already  run: 
and  from  this  day  forth  and  forever,  he  dispossesses,  deprives  and  cuts 
off  his  heirs  and  successors  from  the  fee  title,  ownership,  possession, 
voice,  recourse  and  any  other  right  they  might  have  in  said  property, 
and  he  grants,  renounces,  and  conveys  said  property,  together  with  all 
his  interests,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  to  the  buyer  and  to  whoever 
may  represent  her,  in  order  that  she  may  possess,  exchange,  alienate, 
use  and  dispose  of  said  property  as  she  may  wish,  just  as  she  would  a 
thing  of  her  own,  acquired  by  legitimate  and  just  title.  The  grantor 
confers  upon  the  buyer  an  irrevocable  power  of  attorney,  with  free 
and  general  powers  of  administration,  and  constitutes  her  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff  in  her  own  cause,  in  order  that  by  her  own  authority  or  by 
judicial  action,  she  may  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  said  property, 
and  take  and  know  the  actual  occupancy  and  possession  which  is  right- 
fully hers;  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  take 
such  actual  possession,  he  asks  that  she  be  given  a certified  copy  of  this 
indenture,  with  which,  and  without  further  action  on  her  part,  the 
house  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  transferred  to  her,  and  she  to 
have  taken  title  thereto:  and  that  in  the  interim,  he  (Baric)  is  con- 
stituted the  lessee,  holder,  and  possessor  at  the  buyer’s  pleasure,  in  legal 
form:  and  the  grantor  obligate  himself  that  the  house  will  be  safe, 
certain  and  secure,  and  that  no  one  will  disturb  it,  nor  will  institute 
any  lawsuit  against  the  buyer’s  ownership,  possession,  enjoyment  or  use 
of  said  property,  nor  shall  any  encumbrance  be  placed  thereon;  and 
that  if  said  property  is  in  any  way  disturbed  in  conformity  with  any 
right,  that  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  successors  will  respond  as  de- 
fendant and  prosecute  the  case  at  their  own  expense  in  lawsuits  or 
courts  until  a judgment  is  rendered  in  their  favor,  and  will  leave  the 
buyer  and  her  heirs  and  successors  in  full  use  and  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  said  property,  responding  for  all  costs,  expenses,  interest 
and  damages  which  might  be  sustained.  By  all  of  which,  the  buyer  or 
her  representative,  by  virture  of  this  indenture  and  the  oath  of  its  pos- 
sessor, or  her  representative,  has  the  power  of  attachment  upon  who- 
ever shall  delay  payment,  and  the  grantor  relieves  the  buyer  of  all 
burden  of  proof.  And  to  the  rigorous  observance  of  all  the  foregoing, 
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the  grantor  obligates  himself  personally,  as  well  as  all  property  now 
owned  by  him  or  of  which  he  may  become  possessed,  and  he  waives 
all  laws  in  his  favor  and  defense,  and  his  legal  rights  generally,  in  due 
form.  He  confers  upon  any  Judges  who  may  have  occasion  to  adju- 
dicate this  matter,  full  power  to  compel  his  compliance,  by  any  pre- 
vious decision  of  a competent  judge  concerning  a thing  judged  (to 
have  been,  admitted,  and  on  that  basis,  the  grantor  receives  and  signs 
this  indenture  together  with  me  (Alvarado)  and  the  witnesses  and 
other  civil  officers,  said  officers  being  the  citizens  Basilio  Valdez  and 
Felipe  Valenzuela.  And  that  said  officers  are  residents  and  were  here 
present,  I certify. 

Ygnacio  Ma  Alvarado  — witness  Ygnacio  Coronel  — witness 
Raimundo  Alanis  Basilio  Valdez 

Felipe  Valenzuela  — Carlos  Baric 

This  indenture  agrees  with  its  original,  to  which  I refer,  and  which 
is  found  in  the  book  of  public  instruments  for  the  present  year, 
from  which  it  has  been  faithfully  copied,  and  with  which  it  has 
been  faithfully  compared  and  corrected,  on  four  sheets  of  sealed 
paper,  and  on  one  sheet  of  ordinary  paper,  for  lack  of  a fifth  sheet 
of  (official)  sealed  paper,  the  copy  having  been  made  on  the  date 
(which  appears  below). 

In  testimony  of  Truth 
Ygn°  Ma  Alvarado 
(Rubric) 

Witness  Witness 

Yg°  Coronel  Roberto  Parda 

(Rubric)  (Rubric) 

(Los)  Angeles,  May  25,  1841 

I (have)  received  from  Mr.  Carlos  (Charles)  Barik  the  house  and 
land  described  in  this  indenture,  together  with  the  household  goods 
and  other  things  herein  set  forth. 

At  the  request  of  Doha  Benancia  Sotelo,  who  does  not  know  how 
to  write. 

Pedro  C.  Carrillo 
(Rubric) 

State  of  California  ) 

County  of  Los  Angeles  ) 
ss. 
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On  this  3rd  day  of  January  1877,  before  me, 
Charles  E.  Miles  Recorder  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California  personally  appeared  Francisco  Palomares  who  by  me  being 
duly  sworn  did  depose  and  say  — that  he  knew  Ygnacio  Ma  Alvarado 
& Ignacio  Coronel,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  annexed  docu- 
ment — that  both  of  said  parties  are  now  dead  — that  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  signature  of  each  of  said  parties  — that  the  signature 
of  each  subscriber  to  said  annexed  document,  is  his  genuine  signa- 
ture — that  he  the  said  Witness  resides  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
State  of  California. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first 
above  written 

Chas.  E.  Miles 

(SEAL)  County  Recorder 

A full  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  recorded  at  request  of 
Thomas  Sanchez  January  3rd,  A.  D.  1877  at  20  min  past  n A.  M. 

Chas.  E.  Miles 

County  Recorder 

Comment  By  Floyd  L.  Parker,  Title  Examiner,  Los  Angeles 
County  Engineer  s Department: 

The  document  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  It  conforms  to 
Mexican  law,  having  been  executed  almost  seven  years  before  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  which  ended  the  Mexican  War  and 
brought  Alta  California  into  the  United  States,  in  1848.  It  is  a care- 
fully drawn  document,  done  by  a good  lawyer,  stating  the  interests  of 
all  parties,  and  with  especial  protection  to  the  buyer.  It  is  in  fact  a 
combination  of  a tightly-drawn  warranty  deed,  a lease,  and  a contract 
of  sale,  all  rolled  up  together.  Mr.  Bernardo  Yorba  seems  to  fulfill  at 
least  some  of  the  functions  of  both  escrow  holder  and  trustee.  Further- 
more, it  contains  about  the  same  amount  of  excess  baggage  in  the  way 
of  legal  verbiage,  and  in  almost  identical  words,  as  in  our  deeds  of 
today.  And  from  the  seals  attached  it  would  seem  that  the  Customs 
Office  at  the  capital  of  Alta  California  was  the  only  agency  of  the 
Mexican  government  empowered  to  issue  sealed  paper  to  be  used  in 
lieu  of  Internal  Revenue  Stamps  for  indentures  transferring  title  to 
real  property. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  document  bears  the  earliest  date  of  any 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  document  recorded  there  seems  beyond  a doubt  to  be  the  certified 
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copy  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  attached  document,  because  no 
other  previous  deed  to  Mrs.  Sotelo  appears  in  the  chain  of  title  to  the 
land  therein  described,  which  is  where  the  Brunswig  Drug  Company 
wholesale  house  now  stands. 

[The  “Department  of  the  Calif ornias”  mentioned  included  the 
present  state  of  California,  called  “Alta”  (or  Upper)  California,  and 
the  present  Mexican  Territory  of  “Baja”  (or  Lower)  California.] 


Book  Reviews 


By  J.  Gregg  Layne 

MEMOIRS  OF  ELISHA  OSCAR  CROSBY:  Reminiscences  of 

California  and  Guatemala  from  i8^g  to  1864.  Edited  by  Charles 

Albro  Barker.  The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California. 

1945.  pp.  xxvi,  1 19,  Index,  Portrait,  Ills.  8°  $2.75. 

Elisha  Crosby  came  to  California  in  1849  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
a representative  of  a New  York  law  firm.  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Constitutional  Convention  at  Monterey  and  was  made  prefect  of 
the  Sacramento  district  the  same  year.  He  was  a state  senator  at  the 
first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Legislature  at  San  Jose  and  then  prac- 
ticed law  in  San  Francisco  until  i860,  when  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Guatemala,  an  office  he  held  from  March, 
1861  to  1865.  He  returned  to  California  and  became  one  of  Alameda 
County’s  leading  citizens. 

The  Huntington  Library  has  just  published  the  Memoirs  of  Elisha 
Oscar  Crosby,  admirably  edited  by  Charles  Albro  Barker,  from  the 
original  manuscripts  in  its  archives.  This  brings,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  complete  form  to  the  student  of  California  history,  these  valuable 
memoirs,  used  so  extensively  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

Crosby’s  description  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention  is  first 
hand  material  not  yet  presented  — and  in  a most  fascinating  style.  His 
discrediting  the  Fremonts  in  their  claims  to  any  part  of  the  Convention 
is  conclusive.  This  early  pioneer’s  description  of  the  First  Legisla- 
ture — ‘the  legislature  of  1000  drinks’  — at  San  Jose  is  most  interesting. 
His  chapter  on  the  United  States  Land  Commission,  appointed  to  settle 
the  Mexican  Land  Titles  is  one  of  the  best  dissertations  we  have  seen 
on  the  subject,  and  is  a scathing  criticism  of  the  handling  of  affairs  by 
that  badly  directed  body,  whose  actions  in  many  instances  brought 
poverty  or  ruin  to  many  of  the  old  established  families  of  early 
California. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  valuable  book  tells  the  story  of  the  author’s 
mission  to  Guatemala,  as  United  States  Minister,  and  of  his  failure  to 
make  negotiations  to  establish  a colony  in  that  lovely  tropical  country 
for  freed  negro  slaves  from  the  United  States.  The  President  of  Guate- 
mala sent  President  Lincoln  a message  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
enough  unoccupied  land  in  his  own  country  that  could  well  be  used 
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for  such  a colony.  But  of  this  intensely  interesting  book,  no  part  is 
more  interesting  than  the  rollicking  appendix  — “Anecdotal  Scraps,” 
recording  incidents  of  the  seamy,  yet  interesting,  side  of  life  in  early 
California  that  have  never  before  been  printed  in  such  forthright  terms. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  Memoirs  of  Elisha  Oscar  Crosby  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Californiana  yet  produced  by  the 
Huntington  Library,  and  the  printers  of  this  fine  little  volume,  The 
Ward  Ritchie  Press,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  beauty  of  its 
production. 


MEXICAN  GOLD  TRAIL:  The  Journal  of  a Forty-Niner.  By 
George  W.  B.  Evans.  Edited  by  Glenn  S.  Dumke  with  a Preface 
by  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino, 
California,  1945.  pp.  xx,  340,  Index,  Ills.  8°  $5.00. 

The  Huntington  Library  has  published  another  outstanding  book 
on  California  in  Mexican  Gold  Trail.  This  journal  of  a young  gold 
seeker  who  left  his  wife  and  son  on  February  22,  1849  in  a company 
of  his  fellow  townsmen  from  Defiance,  Ohio,  bound  for  California  is 
a well  written  and  representative  diary  of  events  experienced  by  many 
of  the  overland  companies  of  the  time.  But  in  the  selection  of  a route 
to  the  gold  fields  it  differs  from  the  majority  of  such  groups  and  the 
diary  is  one  of  a very  few  that  have  given  any  sort  of  a description  of 
the  perilous  trail  they  chose  through  northern  Mexico  into  California. 

The  little  Defiance  Company,  well  equipped,  went  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  then  on  by  water  to  Lavaca, 
Texas,  where  their  long  overland  journey  began  taking  them  up  to 
San  Antonio,  then  down  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico  and 
through  tortuous  desert  country  to  Chihuahua.  From  there  they 
traveled  across  country  to  the  present  site  of  Nogales,  up  to  Tucson  and 
then  skirted  the  lower  bank  of  the  Gila  — not  entering  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  until  they  crossed  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma,  for 
that  portion  of  our  country  known  as  the  Gadsen  Purchase  had  not  yet 
been  acquired  at  that  time. 

Evans  was  most  meticulous  in  his  details,  writing  with  an  evident 
intent  of  later  publication,  which  his  early  death  after  reaching  the 
California  Gold  Fields  precluded.  His  description  of  California  after 
reaching  Warner’s  Ranch  is  a glowing  recital  of  a travel-weary  man 
to  whom  the  country  appeared  a paradise  after  the  dismal  trail  across 
the  deserts  of  Mexico.  But  his  minute  description  of  all  he  saw  on 
that  trail  make  the  book  unique  among  overland  diaries.  The  diary, 
too,  is  excellent  in  that  it  covers  almost  every  phase  of  a miner’s  life  at 
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the  mines,  his  hopes  and  disappointments  — the  enactment  of  frontier 
justice  — the  hard  work  for  little  gain  — the  sickness  that  seemed  to 
dash  the  hopes  of  so  many  fortune  hunters  of  that  eventful 
period  — and  the  eventual  disgust  with  failure  and  the  attempted 
return  to  business  life. 

The  young  author  obtained  an  appointment  after  his  failure  at 
mining,  as  an  assistant  collector  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  under 
the  famed  James  Collier,  but  this  employment  was  short  lived  as  the 
disease  that  had  dashed  his  hopes  as  a miner  caused  his  untimely  death 
in  December,  1850.  He  never  lived  to  see  again  his  beloved  wife  and 
son,  whom  he  constantly  mentioned  in  his  diary,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  notes  in  the  Evans  Journal  are  those 
entries  mentioning  Dr.  Lafayette  Bunnell,  who  was  a member  of  the 
party  crossing  Mexico,  and  give  us  high  lights  on  the  character  of 
that  kindly  man  who  was  to  become  an  outstanding  physician  of 
pioneer  days  in  California.  Dr.  Bunnell  was  one  of  the  first  white 
men  to  enter  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  was  the  author  of  the  now 
famous  book,  Discovery  of  Yosemite. 

The  editor  has  done  a good  piece  of  work  on  the  Journal,  though 
some  of  his  geographical  notes  are  confusing.  As  an  example  of  a 
Forty-Nine  diary  the  book  is  excellent  and  will  be  well  received  by 
historians  and  students  of  western  history  — and  being  well  illustrated 
and  beautifully  printed  it  will  no  doubt  become  a collectors  item. 


VIA  WESTERN  EXPRESS  & STAGECOACH.  By  Oscar  Osburn 
Winther.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 1945.  pp.  xi,  158,  Index,  Portrait,  Ills,  and  Facsimiles. 
Imp.  8°  $3.00. 

Oscar  Winther  has  stated  in  his  preface  that  “this  is  the  story 
of  a stagecoach  and  express  transportation  in  California  before  the 
‘Iron  Horse’  came  puffing  across  the  Sierra  Nevada”  — and  so  it  is, 
and  what  an  absorbingly  interesting  story  he  has  made  it.  The  Stan- 
ford University  Press  has  finished  a series  of  books  on  early  transporta- 
tion in  California  with  Dr.  Winther’s  book,  which  is  well  up  to  or 
perhaps  above  the  other  four  books  of  the  series  in  human  interest, 
and  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  five  as  an  historical 

contribution.  ? 

Beginning  with  the  gold  discovery  at  Sutter’s  Mill  in  1848,  Dr. 
Winther  has  given  us  the  first  attempt  at  express  business  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  Pack-Mule  Express  — then  the  development  of  the 
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various  express  companies  and  stagecoach  lines  — the  first  line  estab- 
lished by  John  Whistman,  running  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose,  and  the  names  of  Hall  & Crandall,  James  Birch  and  Frank 
Stevens  crowd  each  other  for  space.  The  story  of  these  men  and  their 
stagelines  which  made  a network  through  California  holds  the  reader’s 
attention  while  the  author  brings  in  facts  and  side  lights  that  make  a 
most  fascinating  narrative. 

Dr.  Winther  tells  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Adams  Express 
Company  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Wells 
Fargo,  the  company  that  still  carries  on  with  all  the  strength  of  its  most 
vigorous  days.  He  gives  us  a fine  bit  of  history  on  the  Butterfield 
Overland  Mail  and  on  the  last  of  the  stagecoach  magnates,  ruthless 
Ben  Halladay,  who  in  turn  bowed  to  the  inevitable  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  rail  lines. 

One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  early  stage 
drivers  — “Knights  of  the  Lash”  Winther  calls  them  — and  here  we 
meet  and  become  well  acquainted  with  those  immortals  of  stagecoach 
days  — “Mr.  Church,”  Billy  Carl,  Hank  Monk,  the  “Great 
Foss”  — and  we  hear  the  story  of  Charlie  Parkhurst,  one  of  the  best 
known  whips  in  California,  who  was  discovered  to  be  a woman  upon 
‘his’  death  after  more  than  thirty  years  as  a California  stage  driver. 
But  for  general  interest  the  chapter  on  the  California  “road  agents,” 
those  daring  highwaymen  who  threw  fear  and  consternation  into  the 
hearts  of  passengers  and  drivers  alike,  is  outstanding.  The  story  of 
Black  Bart  and  his  twenty-eight  successful  robberies,  told  again  with 
new  details,  and  of  Tom  Bell,  Rattlesnake  Dick  and  the  many  others 
of  their  ilk  make  interesting  reading. 

Dr.  Winther  has  written  an  entertaining  and  valuable  book  — one 
that  should  not  be  confused  with  his  Express  and  Stagecoach  Days  in 
California,  published  in  1936,  for  this  book  is  not  a revision  of  that 
excellent  little  volume,  but  is  entirely  new  and  will  hold  its  place  per- 
manently among  the  more  interesting  books  of  California. 


SHIPS  OF  THE  REDWOOD  COAST.  By  Jack  McNairn  and  Jerry 
MacMullen.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 1945.  pp.  x,  156,  Index,  Ills.  8°  $3.00. 

Here  is  a companion  volume  to  Jerry  MacMullen’s  Paddle-Wheel 
Days  in  California,  and  equally  as  interesting  as  that  unique  book. 
But  in  this  book  we  have  the  story  of  the  rugged  Mendocino  coast  of 
California  instead  of  that  of  its  placid  rivers. 

The  authors  tell  us  of  the  “steam  schooners”  and  the  lumber  in- 
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dustry  of  California,  the  evolution  of  the  lumber  schooner  from  the 
tiny  boats  that  ducked  in  and  out  of  the  “dog  holes”  of  our  northern 
California  coast  to  the  steel  ships  of  today.  We  are  given  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  “Rotten  Row,”  the  grave  yard  of  the  old  wooden  lumber  boats 
in  Oakland  Creek,  painted  in  all  its  pathos. 

But  a brighter  picture  is  painted  of  the  earlier  days  — the  days  of 
the  ‘Scandinavian  Navy,’  as  the  lumber  fleet  was  known,  and  of  its 
skippers  — laughable  incidents  in  the  careers  of  such  colorful  char- 
acters as  Captain  Charley  Reiner,  “Salvation”  John  Wehman,  Captain 
“Midnight”  Olsen,  and  “Hurry-up  Jack”  Bostrom  — of  “Port  Wine” 
John  Ellefsen,  Captain  “Safe-is-open”  Gunderson,  “Hoodlum  Bob” 
Walvig  and  “Hog  Aleck.”  The  story  of  each  of  these  doughty  skippers 
is  good  for  a laugh. 

Such  names  as  The  Santa  Rosa,  The  State  of  California,  The 
Beaver,  The  Bear,  The  Yale,  and  The  Harvard  bring  a tinge  of 
nostalgia  to  those  of  us  who  remember  ‘the  good  old  days’  when  we 
could  board  one  of  those  good  ships  today  and  wake  up  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles  tomorrow. 

The  book  has  a wealth  of  fine  illustrations  and  a valuable  appen- 
dix giving  a complete  list  of  the  wooden  steam  schooners,  their  builders 
and  their  operators,  as  well  the  date  each  was  built  and  its  disposal, 
making  the  book  a source  for  historical  research.  The  story  is  well 
told,  the  authors  have  done  a good  piece  of  work,  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  producing  this  and  the  other 
books  of  their  interesting  series  on  early  transportation  in  California. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 

No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 
1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy §1.00 

REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  S45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  §i.oo;  to  non-members,  per  copy  §1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 


We  Welcome  a new  contributor  to  the  pages  of  The  Quarterly 
with  this  first  issue  of  1946,  Mr.  Raymond  M.  Holt  who  gives  us  a 
very  comprehensive  article  on  the  Viticulture  of  Orange  County,  and 
brings  to  mind  our  late  member  Terry  Stephenson,  who  contributed 
so  many  valuable  articles  on  the  various  phases  of  Orange  County 
history  to  our  publications. 

Marco  Newmark,  a past  president  and  present  director  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  presents  a short  but  inter- 
esting article  on  religious  beginnings  in  Los  Angeles,  covering  the 
various  denominations. 

This  year  of  1946  is  a year  of  centennial  celebrations  in 

California  and  every  historical  society  and  kindred  society — the  Native 
Sons  and  Native  Daughters,  and  every  Land-Marks  Club  or  club  divi- 
sion— should  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  see  that  each  historical  event  of 
1846  that  occurred  in  our  great  State  is  properly  celebrated.  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Southern  California  has  cooperated  with  the  City 
Officials  and  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  capture  of  Los  Angeles 
will  be  celebrated  in  proper  form  on  August  13th.  Our  June  number 
of  The  Quarterly  will  be  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  events  at  Sonoma 
in  June,  1846 — an  interesting  article  by  an  eye-witness  and  participator 
in  the  Bear  Flag  Revolution,  dictated  by  him  to  one  of  our  members, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  will  appear. 


J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 


From  Collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 

Reverend  Adam  Bland 
Founder  of  the  First  Protestant  Church  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  Fruits  of  Viticulture  in  Orange  County 


By  Raymond  M.  Holt 

The  weary  horseman  jogging  slowly  across  the  desert-like  coastal 
plain  lying  between  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  the  drowsy  pueblo  Los 
Angeles  in  1855,  saw  only  arid  land  interspersed  with  marshes,  tules 
and  willows;  then  more  cactus  and  sage  brush.  Here  and  there  a herd 
of  cattle  from  the  great  Abel  Steams’  Rancho  grazed.  Sometimes  the 
traveler  sighted  a lonely  vaquero’s  camp,  or  shared  the  hospitality  of 
the  Yorba  hacienda. 

After  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  River,  the  way- 
farer may  have  chanced  to  meet  a surveying  party  headed  by  George 
Hansen.  Upon  inquiry  the  stranger  would  have  learned  that  Mr.  Han- 
sen was  a Los  Angeles  County  deputy  engaged  in  surveying  a parcel 
of  land  owned  by  Don  Pacifico  Ontiveras  and  known  as  Rancho  San 
Juan  Cajon  de  Santa  Ana. 

Virtually  unimpressed,  this  visitor  of  1855  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed had  he  returned  to  this  area  thirty  years  later.  In  the  place 
of  willows  and  wasteland  stood  thriving  towns  and  villages.  Well 
tended  vineyards  and  orchards  flourished  where  Stearns’  cattle  once 
roved.  Where  before  only  tule  and  stagnant  water  greeted  the  eye, 
gushing  artesian  wells  sparkled  as  their  waters  flowed  through  ditches 
onto  fields  bearing  bounteous  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  There,  too,  were 
lush  pastures  whose  boundary  fences  enclosed  herds  of  fine  dairy  cat- 
tle and  thoroughbred  horses. 

No  longer  was  transportation  dependent  upon  beasts  of  burden, 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  linked  this  rich  region  with  all  the 
nation.  Horse  cars  formed  an  inter-urban  transportation  system  link- 
ing several  villages  and  towns.  Up-to-date  newspapers  such  as  the 
Anaheim  Gazette  brought  national  as  well  as  local  news  to  its  read- 
ers. Education  had  been  influenced  by  the  scholarly  and  able  Professor 
J.  W.  Quinn.  Numerous  fraternal  orders  vied  with  social  and  cul- 
tural organizations;  churches  of  almost  every  creed  opened  their  doors 
in  enthusiastic  programs. 

But,  should  this  wanderer  allow  another  lapse  of  sixty  years  be- 
fore revisiting  this  scene  he  would  be  amazed  even  more  at  the  changes 
time  had  wrought. 
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Gliding  swiftly  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  fine  paved  highways, 
he  would  see  on  every  hand  the  beautiful  groves  of  citrus.  Lima  beans 
and  alfalfa  hay  have  replaced  most  of  the  grain  and  pasture  lands. 
Intensely  cultivated  truck  gardens  show  abundant  crops.  Here  and 
there  walnut  orchards  are  being  pulled  to  make  way  for  citrus  or 
avocado  plantings;  evidence  that  the  evolution  of  crops  is  still 
proceeding. 

The  flowing  artesian  well  has  given  way  to  the  throbbing  of  the 
deep  strata  pump  as  more  and  more  water  is  needed.  From  the  moun- 
tains in  the  east  to  the  Pacific  in  the  west,  every  available  acre  is  tended. 

Beautiful  ranch  and  suburban  homes  attest  the  success  of  the 
farmer.  Bustling  cities  and  towns  demonstrate  the  urban  requirements 
of  this  concentrated  area.  Tourist  trade  is  evident  everywhere  and  pro- 
vides a new  industry  for  both  the  seacoast  resort  towns  and  the  urban 
areas  in  the  hinterland. 

An  air  view  of  the  interlaced  highways  bisected  by  transcontinental 
railroads  and  spotted  here  and  there  with  air  fields  proves  the  trans- 
portation facilities  available  and  necessary  to  the  commercial  and  cul- 
tural activities  of  this  region. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  power,  what  catalyst  has  been 
used  to  bring  about  such  a marked  change.  No  one  factor  can  claim 
to  be  the  entire  answer.  Yet,  through  the  fabric  of  progress  woven 
in  those  thirty  years  following  George  Hansen’s  survey  in  1855,  there 
is  a thread  which  seems  to  predominate  much  of  the  pattern. 

This  thread  is  viticulture.  Its  influence  is  more  inferred  than  di- 
rect; yet  without  it  the  tapestry  of  those  thirty  years  becomes  vague, 
and  the  picture  is  distorted. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  survey  in  1855,  George  Hansen 
was  in  communication  with  a group  of  discontented  German  pioneers 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  main  these  were  German  immigrants  at- 
tracted to  California  by  the  gold  rush.  Their  lot  had  fallen  short  of 
the  riches  they  had  expected,  therefore  they  were  looking  about  for 
some  new  enterprise. 

George  Hansen’s  conception  of  a German  colony  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world,  made  sense  to 
these  hardy  people.  In  1857,  they  h>rmed  an  organiaztion,  “The  Los 
Angeles  Vineyard  Company,”  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  plan. 
Officers  were  elected  on  February  28,  1857,  and  the  stock  was  divided 
into  fifty  shares — forty-two  shares  for  the  San  Franciscans  and  eight 
shares  reserved  for  interested  parties  in  Los  Angeles. 

Under  a bond  of  five  thousand  dollars  and  at  a salary  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a month,  George  Hansen  was  made  manager  of  the 
company  and  instructed  to  select  a suitable  site  for  the  colony.  In  the 
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succeeding  months  several  locations  were  deemed  likely,  including 
land  of  Pio  Pico,  the  Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes,  near  Downey,  and 
lands  along  the  Santa  Ana  River. 

Throwing  his  weight  into  the  argument  for  the  Santa  Ana  lo- 
cation was  August  Langenberger,  a German  who  in  1850,  had  mar- 
ried Petra  Ontiveras,  daughter  of  Don  Juan  Pacifico  Ontiveras — a 
relative  of  the  famed  Yorba  family. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Langenberger,  Charles  Kohler, 
vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Vineyard  Company,  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  Santa  Ana  River  site  to  the  company’s  members  on  August 
15,  1857.  George  Hansen  was  immediately  instructed  to  purchase 
the  land  indicated,  and  to  begin  the  work  immediately.  A tract  of 
land  1165  acres  in  extent  was  bought  from  Ontiveras  for  two  dollars 
per  acre — a total  of  twenty-three  hundred  dollars.1 * 

This  plot  of  land,  now  called  Anaheim,  was  laid  out  according 
to  the  master  plan. 

Anaheim  was  divided  into  fifty  lots  of  twenty  acres  each 
and  fifty  house  lots  with  fourteen  additional  village  lots 
which  were  reserved  for  a school  house  and  such  other  public 
buildings  as  the  colony  might  require.  On  each  twenty  acre 
lot  eight  acres  were  immediately  set  out  with  grapes  and  a 
few  fruit  trees.3 

Later  this  design  was  reflected  in  the  development  of  the  colony 
of  Westminister  and  the  town  of  Orange. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  colony  was  water.  The  only  source  was 
the  Santa  Ana  River;  the  means  of  conveyance  was  a seven-mile  ditch 
or  zanja — as  these  main  canals  were  known.  This  main  ditch  fed 
water  into  more  than  twenty-five  miles  of  head  ditches  which  in  turn 
distributed  the  water  over  the  entire  area  through  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  subsidiary  ditches. 

Entering  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  old  bed  had  juncture 
with  the  new  river  bed,  the  colonists  placed  their  water  source  more 
than  a mile  above  the  point  where  water  had  failed  in  1857,  and 
nearly  two  miles  above  Ontiveras’  ditch  where  water  had  failed  to 
flow  in  1856.  Domestic  water  was  supplied  by  private  wells. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  irrigation  project  and  the  fencing 
of  all  the  property  by  means  of  a thickly  set,  live  willow  fence — to 
keep  out  curious  cattle,  the  stockholders  drew  lots  to  determine  their 
respective  properties.  The  Los  Angeles  Vineyard  Company  was  then 

1An  acre  of  this  same  land,  now  in  heavily  bearing  citrus,  has  sometimes  changed  hands 

during  the  last  two  years  for  nearly  twice  the  sum  paid  Ontiveras  for  the  whole  1165  acres. 

*Alice  Grimshaw,  History  of  Early  Anaheim  (1929 ) p.  26. 
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succeeded  by  the  Anaheim  Water  Company  which  absorbed  its  mem- 
bership. Each  owner  received  one  share  of  the  fifty  shares  of  stock 
in  the  compnay.  The  stock  was  made  an  abutment  to  the  land  and 
could  be  conveyed  only  with  the  land.  This  again  stresses  the  import- 
ance of  water  to  the  project. 

A great  deal  of  effort  and  ingenuity  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
such  a task.  What  type  of  people  were  these  who  came  to  settle,  main- 
tain and  build  this  community?  Where  were  they  from  and  what 
qualities  did  they  possess  to  enable  them  to  become  the  pioneers  of 
the  “Mother  Colony”? 

They  were  simple  folk  desiring  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  and  ingenuity  of  the  mind.  From  Germany  most 
of  them  had  come  seeking  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  in- 
dustry and  desire  for  security.  They  wished  to  build  real  homes,  giv- 
ing their  children  an  education  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  they 
too  would  have  a chance  to  prosper.  Yet,  these  men  were  not  farmers: 

The  Colonists  were  quite  a curious  mixture — two  or  three 
carpenters,  four  blacksmiths,  three  watchmakers,  a brewer, 
an  engraver,  a shoemaker,  a poet,  a miller,  a bookbinder,  two 
or  three  merchants,  a hatter  and  a musician;  but  being  mostly 
of  sturdy,  industrious  German  stock,  they  soon  formed  such 
a prosperous  and  important  little  community  that,  by  1876, 
the  settlement  had  grown  to  nearly  2,000  people.3 

Pioneer  life  is  never  easy,  but: 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  result  was  a happy  one 
for  the  pioneers  were  of  hardy  Teuton  stock,  were  unafraid, 
and  determined  to  succeed.  Every  one  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
each  was  his  own  master.  There  was  a happy  social  life,  music 
and  art  and  the  property  increased  in  value.  There  were  no 
poor  in  the  community.4 

While  the  colonists  were  not  rich  men,  they  did  have  some  capi- 
tal, for  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  lots  each  share  of  stock  had  cost 
its  owner  $1200.  Besides  this  outlay,  each  family  had  to  have  suffi- 
cient funds  for  housing,  implements,  livestock,  etc. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  description  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing colonists,  Theodore  Reiser — the  only  brewer  in  the  Mother 
Colony: 

Theodore  Reiser  . . . began  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 

3Harris  Newmark,  Sixty  Years  in  California  (1930),  p.  213. 

4Grimshaw,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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learn  the  art  of  wine-making  on  the  Rhine  and  served  three 
years. 

. . . September  i860,  when  he  came  to  Anaheim,  being 
one  of  the  original  settlers  here  in  the  German  Colony,  he  at 
once  built  a fine  brick  house  at  a cost  of  over  $6,000.  . . . He 
made  the  first  wine  and  distilled  the  first  brandy  ever  made 
in  Anaheim.5 

Determined  to  succeed  regardless  of  the  individual  cost  the  col- 
onists were  bound  together  in  a close  unit  of  cooperation.  One  inter- 
esting observation  along  this  line  concerns  the  religious  life  of  the 
early  community. 

Many  faiths  were  practiced  by  the  settlers  and,  less  they  split  over 
some  religious  difference,  they  denied  themselves  the  privileges  of 
church  membership.6  The  Catholic  Parish  at  Yorba  provided  services 
for  the  Catholics  while  the  protestants  depended  upon  occasional  cir- 
cuit preachers  from  Los  Angeles  or  any  minister  passing  through  the 
colony.  It  was  not  until  the  settler  had  absorbed  outsiders  and  felt 
more  stability  that  they  allowed  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1869. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  aided  the  settlers  in  establishing  them- 
selves, and  their  new  found  trade.  It  was  reflected  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  civic  projects. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  what  was  later  to  be  North- 
ern Orange  County  agriculture  was  established  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Vineyard  Company  and  the  pioneers.  This  is  the  pattern  of  labor 
which  is  so  necessary  both  to  viticulture  and  citrus  culture.  These  two 
crops,  while  not  alone  in  this  category,  do  require  large  amounts  of 
seasonal,  semi-skilled  labor.  Most  of  this  labor  is  tedious,  monotonous 
handwork. 

Recruiting  labor  from  the  outside  was  a policy  set  into  effect 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Los  Angeles  Vineyard  Company: 

. . . help  was  easy  to  secure  for  the  Indians  and  Mexicans 
for  miles  around  were  willing  to  come  and  help  at  Campo 
Aleman  (German  Camp)  as  they  called  the  community.  . . . 
eighty-eight  men,  10  women,  84  horses,  7 plows  and  17  wag- 
ons at  the  daily  expense  of  $216  were  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  colony.7 

During  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  the  chief  hired 

5 An  Illustrated  History  of  Southern  California  (1890)  p.  855. 

®The  fears  of  the  colonists  in  this  regard  were  well  founded.  For  Rev.  L.  P.  Webber’s  for- 
mation of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1869,  succeeded  in  producing  a split  which  was  re- 
sponsible in  part  for  the  founding  of  the  Westminister  colony  as  a Temperance  colony  in  1870. 
7Grimshaw,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28. 
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laborers  were  Indians.  They  were  usually  docile,  knew  how 
to  handle  horses,  and  were  used  for  every  kind  of  labor.  They 
received  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  and  were  willing  to  come  for  miles  around  at  harvest 
time  to  work  at  Campo  Aleman.  . . . Their  greatest  faults 
were  their  propensity  to  get  drunk  on  Saturday  night,  not 
irregularly  through  the  week,  and  to  wander  from  place  to 
place.  They  worked  under  leaders  somewhat  like  our  present 
Mexicans.  One  difference  however,  was  the  influence  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  who  probably  remained  at  home.  They  were 
a loyal  people  and  had  virtues  which  at  that  time  people  did 
not  often  appreciate.8 

The  few  Mexicans  holding  land  in  the  area  during  the  great 
drought  of  1863-1864,  were  forced  to  sell  out  as  their  cattle  died  of 
thirst  and  starvation — or  were  sold  at  extremely  low  prices.  In  order 
to  exist,  some  of  these  people  became  day  laborers  and  established  a 
nucleus  for  subsequent  Mexican  immigrants.  Settling  in  colonies  near 
the  source  of  labor,  replacing  the  Indian  and  the  imported  Chinese, 
these  people  eventually  became  the  chief  supply  of  field  labor. 

On  the  surface  this  “pattern”  of  labor  may  not  seem  important. 
Yet  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  that  a sufficient  supply  of  cheap, 
yet  more  or  less  contented  labor,  available  at  all  times  enabled  the 
pioneers  to  gain  greater  profit  from  the  vineyards  it  assumes  more 
importance.  The  greater  reward  for  the  grape  products  allowed  them 
more  time  to  devote  to  civic  and  cultural  activities  as  well  as  the  in- 
centive to  try  new  crops  and  experiment  with  such  things  as  citrus. 

Second  only  to  water  in  the  development  of  viticulture  was  the 
evolution  of  transportation  in  this  area.  Anaheim  wines  soon  brought 
favorable  returns  to  their  producers.  They  won  acclaim  wherever 
they  were  distributed  creating  a large  demand. 

The  infant  wine  industry  grew  rapidly  from  a produc- 
tion of  75,000  gallons  in  1861,  to  more  than  a million  and 
a quarter  gallons,  produced  by  eight  important  wineries  in 
1884.9 

To  ship  such  a quantity  of  goods  by  team  and  wagon  over  the 
long  road  stretching  from  Anaheim  to  the  port  of  Wilmington  was 
an  almost  impossible  task.  Besides  the  natural  risks,  there  also  were 
packs  of  coyotes  and  roving  bands  of  bandits  which  from  time  to 
time  raided  the  caravans  along  the  route. 

8Charles  Rinehart,  A Study  of  the  Anaheim  Community  (1932),  p.  33. 

9Hallock  Raup,  The  German  Colonization  of  Anaheim  California  (1932),  p.  134. 
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It  was  necessary  therefore  to  find  a better  method  of  conveyance 
which  would  provide  greater  security  and  eliminate  the  nearly  week- 
long  trip  through  what  is  now  Long  Beach  to  Wilmington.  Railroads 
in  Southern  California  at  this  time  existed  merely  in  the  dreams  of 
some  of  the  most  speculative  citizens.  A seaport  closer  to  Anaheim 
was  of  course  the  only  solution. 

Twelve  miles  from  Anaheim  such  a port  was  established.  A nat- 
ural basin,  due  to  tidal  action,  had  formed  a slough  which  was  capable 
of  being  turned  into  a harbor  of  some  merit. 

An  assessment  was  levied  on  interested  colonists  and  the  Anaheim 
Lighter  Company  was  organized  with  a capital  of  twenty-thousand 
dollars.  A twelve  mile  right-of-way  was  constructed  to  the  “Landing” 
and  two  lighters  were  purchased.  The  plan  of  operation  was  for  the 
incoming  steamer  to  anchor  from  two  to  three  miles  off  shore  where 
a buoy  marked  the  end  of  the  lighter  line.  Making  fast  to  this  line 
a lighter  was  dispatched  to  the  vessel  through  the  simple,  though 
arduous,  procedure  of  reeling  the  cable  in  on  the  wharf.  In  this  manner 
the  vessel  was  unloaded  without  the  danger  of  running  aground. 
Anaheim  Landing  soon  gained  prominence: 

Outside  the  colony  itself,  an  enterprise  of  the  colonists 
was  attracting  attention.  . . . this  proved  a great  boon  to  the 
surrounding  country  as  well  as  to  Anaheim.  . . . Freight  was 
delivered  to  the  landing  bound  for  Salt  Lake  City.10  There 
were  usually  two  coast  steamers  a week  and  occasionally  a 
Panama  Steamer  called.  Three  lighters — each  of  80  ton  ca- 
pacity— were  taken  to  and  from  the  steamer  by  cable.  A 
record  of  1872”  shows  that  thirty  or  forty  teams  made  the 
trip  daily  from  the  landing  and  one  day’s  report  is  seventy 
teams.12 

In  the  late  sixties  when  the  only  communities  of  much 
consequence  in  Los  Angeles  County  were  Los  Angeles,  Ana- 
heim and  Wilmington,  the  latter  place  and  Anaheim  Landing 
were  the  shipping  ports  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and 
Arizona.13 

The  success  of  Anaheim  Landing  is  of  three-fold  importance: 
(1)  the  viticulturists  gained  a more  satisfactory  means  of  transporta- 
tion aiding  the  sale  and  thereby  the  expansion  of  viticulture;  (2) 
Anaheim  and  the  surrounding  country  became  prosperous  and  com- 

10Supplies  bound  for  Salt  Lake  City  were  dispatched  through  the  Santa  Ana  Canyon  via  team 
and  wagon  to  the  Mormon  Colony  at  San  Bernardino,  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  Mule  team. 
uThe  year  1872  was  the  peak  year  of  traffic. 

12L.  E.  Dickson,  The  Founding  and  Early  History  of  Anaheim,  p.  10. 

“Newmark,  op.  cit.,  p.  366. 
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mercially  important;  (3)  the  Anaheim  Landing  project  demonstrated 
the  determination,  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  pioneers. 

However,  Anaheim  Landing  was  not  the  real  solution  to  the 
transportation  problem  for  there  were  too  many  difficulties  encoun- 
tered such  as  the  multiple  handling  of  the  shipments  thus  transported, 
interference  by  stormy  weather  and  irregular  shipping  schedules. 

Therefore  it  was  with  open  arms  that  the  viticulturists  received 
the  entrance  of  rail  transportation  into  this  region.  In  1874  the  South- 
ern Pacific  began  laying  rails  to  the  south  of  Los  Angeles  so  that  the 
first  train  arrived  at  the  Anaheim  terminal  January  17,  1875.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  step  forward. 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt  notes  that: 

It  has  been  observed  that  practically  every  important  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  California  was  achieved  at 
least  in  part  by  the  virtue  of  improved  transportation  facilities 
— a remark  that  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  Los  Angeles 
and  the  South.14 

The  effect  on  agriculture  was  almost  immediate.  Some  industries 
began  to  flourish  for  the  first  time  as  new  markets  were  available  at 
lowered  transportation  costs.  One  of  the  indices  which  we  may  use 
to  show  the  quick  growth  evidenced  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  the 
fact  that:  “After  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  assessed  valua- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County  arose  in  two  decades  from  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  to  one-hundred  million  dollars.”15 

While  rapid  transportation  was  desirable  for  the  wine  industry 
it  was  not  so  necessary  as  it  was  for  the  two  grape  industries  which 
were  beginning  to  progress  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 
These  two  products  were  fresh  grapes  and  raisins. 

In  1870  the  city  of  Orange  was  laid  out  by  Chapman  and  Glassell 
as  a real  estate  venture.  At  the  time  the  small  settlement  there  was 
known  as  Richland.  Among  the  early  newcomers  to  the  region  fol- 
lowing its  subdivision  were  the  McPherson  Brothers  and  N.  D.  Har- 
wood— both  of  whom  were  credited  with  the  curing  of  the  first  raisins 
in  the  Santa  Ana  Valley.  This  industry  was  to  rise  in  less  than  two 
decades  to  occupy  a position  in  the  territory  of  Northeastern  Orange 
County  comparable  to  the  reputation  held  by  the  Anaheim  district 
for  its  wines. 

The  fresh  grape  industry,  like  the  raisin,  was  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  a variety  of  grape  differing  from  the  mission  grapes 
extensively  used  for  wine.  After  some  experimentation  the  “Muscat 

14Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  California  and  Californians  (1926),  Vol.  I,  p.  482. 

16 Ibid p.  483. 
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of  Alexandria”  was  established  as  the  raisin  grape,  and  also  found 
favor  in  the  fresh  grape  market. 

The  rise  of  the  raisin  industry  marked  the  first  real  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  Orange  County  which  was  evidenced  outside  the 
efforts  of  the  original  Anaheim  colony.  Many  problems  were  over- 
come including  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Santa  Ana  River. 
This  action  broke  the  Anaheim  Water  Company’s  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  control  of  the  Santa  Ana  River  and  marks  the  first  setback 
to  the  Mother  Colony. 

The  raisin  industry  also  established  the  value  of  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  which  before  had  received  little  attention.  The 
building  of  the  raisin  market  throughout  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  raisins  of  Spain  foreshadowed  the  battle 
the  citrus  industry  was  to  fight  in  an  equally  specialized  field  against 
foreign  competition  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Although  raisins  were  produced  commercially  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  first  shipment  was  made  out  of 
the  region:  “The  first  shipment  of  raisins  from  Los  Angeles  County 
was  made  in  November,  1880,  from  the  Santa  Ana  Valley,  comprising 
1,700  boxes.”16 

Having  established  the  settlement  of  McPherson  to  enable  their 
workers  to  live  comfortably  near  their  work,  Stephen  McPherson  and 
his  brother  Robert  soon  became  the  largest  raisin  producers  in  the 
county. 

They  pioneered  many  of  the  implements  and  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  mechanized  much  of  the  industry  particularly  the  har- 
vesting and  drying  processes.  In  their  successful  attempt  to  establish 
a profitable  market  they  made  high  quality  their  goal.  They  encour- 
aged other  raisin  growers  to  maintain  high  standards  of  quality,  at- 
tractive packaging,  and  the  use  of  advertising  as  methods  to  establish 
and  secure  the  finest  markets  in  the  country.  Successful  in  their  cam- 
paign the: 

McPherson  Brothers  soon  became  the  leaders  in  the  in- 
dustry and  shipped  the  first  carload  to  the  East.  In  1886,  over 

9,000  boxes17  per  day  being  their  quota  during  the  busy  sea- 
ls 

son. 

As  to  quality,  they  bested  their  main  rival,  Spain — as  was  re- 
ported by  the  Santa  Ana  Herald , January  15,  1886: 

The  raisins  manufactured  in  Orange  Settlement19  are 

16 Orange,  California — Illustrated  and  Described  (1886),  p.  24. 

17A  box  of  raisins  weighs  twenty  pounds. 

18S.  B.  Roberts,  Special  Subjects  Pertaining  to  Orange  County  History  (1936),  p.  82. 
10“Orange  Settlement”  was  a term  locally  employed  to  denote  the  McPherson  Township. 
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superior  to  the  Malaga  (Spain)  products.  In  competition  with 
the  Malaga  products,  not  long  since,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
the  raisins  manufactured  by  the  McPherson  Brothers  of  Or- 
ange, brought  the  highest  prices.20 

From  four  to  five  thousand  acres  of  vineyards  were  finally  de- 
voted to  raisin  culture — this  constituted  approximately  half  of  the 
vineyard  acreage  in  Orange  County.  Gustav  Eisen  records  the  total 
of  170,000  boxes  as  the  highest  total  exported  from  the  Orange  area 
in  one  year.21 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Santa  Ana  Herald  of  No- 
vember 13,  1886,  is  interesting  in  the  picture  it  presents  of  both  the 
volume  and  the  value  of  the  raisin  industry  in  its  most  successful 
season: 

Six  carloads,  or  15,354  boxes  of  raisins  were  shipped  from 
the  Santa  Ana  Railroad  Station  during  the  present  week.  . . . 
The  McPherson  Brothers  of  Orange,  shipped  the  major  por- 
tion. . . . This  is  more  than  double  the  quantity  ever  for- 
warded from  this  depot  or  probably  any  other.  It  means  $30,- 
000  in  clean  cash  to  be  distributed  ...  for  one  week’s  shipment 
of  a single  product.22 

As  its  contribution  to  the  growth  of  Orange  County,  the  raisin 
industry:  established  the  value  of  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river;  caused  a controversy  over  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the  Santa 
Ana  River  resulting  in  the  breaking  of  the  monopoly  held  by  the 
Anaheim  Water  Company  and  the  first  set-back  to  the  Mother  Colony; 
caused  an  even  greater  demand  for  increased  transportation  facilities 
to  the  East;  placed  emphasis  upon  high  quality  merchandise  and  in- 
creased advertisement;  and  placed  the  name  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  the  McPherson  Brothers  above  all  competitors — local  or  foreign. 

While  the  fresh  grape  industry  was  never  as  extensive  as  either 
the  wine  or  raisin  industries,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
some  mention  at  this  point.  Knowing  that  a ready  market  for  fresh 
grapes  was  available  several  growers  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  best  table  grape.  The  Muscat  was  finally 
decided  upon  by  most  growers.  However,  one  drawback  was  imme- 
diately in  evidence — the  grapes  would  not  keep  during  the  time 
necessary  to  transport  them  to  market. 

A.  Guy  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley 
Fruit  Co.  made  a business  trip  East  and  succeeded  in  arranging 

“Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

^Eisen,  The  Raisin  Industry  (1890),  p.  55. 

“Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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for  shipment  of  fresh  grapes  on  a large  scale.  Only  one  diffi- 
culty presented  itself.28 

In  order  to  solve  this  dilemma  the  interested  parties  began  a pro- 
gram of  experimentation. 

Since  sudden  changes  of  temperature  were  known  to 
cause  premature  decay,  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Fruit  Co.  in- 
troduced a system  of  cold  storage  rooms  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  Tiffany  refrigerator  cars,  in  which  the  grapes  were 
stored  after  picking,  until  transferred  to  the  cars  having  the 
same  temperature.  By  this  means  premature  decay  was  avoid- 
ed and  the  grapes  reached  their  destination  in  prime  con- 
dition." 

This  proved  to  be  the  desired  solution,  for: 

The  popularity  of  California  fruit  in  the  East  is  making 
a demand  for  it  there  which  is  increasing  every  year,  and  as 
the  grapes  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  mature  earlier  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Southern  California,  the  largest  shipments  are 
made  from  this  section,  30  carloads  of  10  tons  each  or  600,000 
pounds,  having  been  shipped  this  year26  to  Eastern  markets. 
Three  years  ago,36  only  20,000  pounds  were  sent  from  this 
valley.27 

The  chief  influence  of  the  fresh  grape  industry  was  in  its  demand 
for  refrigerator  cars  and  the  experimentation  and  use  of  refrigeration 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  storage.  These  later  proved  a boon  for  the 
citrus  industry. 

The  rise  of  viticulture  brought  to  what  was  later  Northern  Orange 
County  a prosperity  which  was  exemplified  in  the  increased  interest 
in  civic  enterprises,  fraternal  organizations,  schools,  churches,  news- 
papers and  in  the  world  round  about  them. 

Anaheim,  being  the  largest  town,  reflects  this  interest  in  the  found- 
ing of  several  organizations.  In  1870  the  Masonic  Lodge  was  organ- 
ized and  the  first  issue  of  the  Anaheim  Gazette  appeared.  The  fire 
department  was  organized  in  1871.  On  January  23,  1872,  the  local 
chapter  of  the  I.O.O.F.  came  into  being.  So  well  had  they  prospered 
that  the  Masons  built  a six  thousand  dollar  hall  for  themselves  in  1872. 
The  Orpheus  I.O.O.F.  and  the  Orion  Encampment  I.O.O.F.  were 
founded  in  1875  and  1876  respectively. 

**ibid.,  P.  84. 

“John  McFadden,  The  Santa  Ana  Valley  (1885),  P-  u. 

“Statistics  for  the  year  1884. 

“This  would  be  the  year  1881. 

^McFadden,  op.  cit.,  p.  11 
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The  following  quotation  shows  the  pride  Anaheim  took  in  her 
school  system  and  the  elaborate  ceremonies  conducted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  Central  School  building  in  1878: 

About  nine  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  strange  faces 
appeared  in  great  numbers  on  the  streets  of  Anaheim.  Santa 
Ana,  Westminister  and  other  surrounding  villages  were  well 
represented,  and  even  San  Juan  Capistrano,  thirty  miles  away, 
contributed  quite  a delegation.  The  excursion  train  from  Los 
Angeles  arrived  about  eleven  o’clock  with  seventy  passengers, 
who  were  welcomed  by  a host  of  our  citizens  and  by  the  Ana- 
heim brass  band.  The  excursionists  were  conveyed  to  town 
in  stages  and  private  conveyances,  (the  station  was  over  a 
mile  from  town)  and  at  the  hotels  ample  accommodations 
awaited  them. 

At  a little  after  two  o’clock  the  procession  left  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall.  First  came  the  Anaheim  Fire  Company,  the  Or- 
pheus lodge  and  Anaheim  I.O.O.F.  and  Orion  Encampment 
followed  in  all  their  regalia.  The  pupils  in  the  Anaheim 
schools  came  next,  the  girls  being  all  dressed  in  white  and 
wore  gaily  colored  ribbons  and  sashes.  The  Blue  Lodge  of 
Masons  came  next,  then  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  Anaheim 
Band,  the  school  trustees,  the  town  trustees,  the  Grand  Mas- 
ters and  Wardens. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Master.  Professor  J.  M. 
Guinn  and  others  gave  addresses  which  were  followed  by  the 
benediction.  The  procession  then  reformed  and  marched  back 
to  the  Hall  where  a magnificent  banquet  was  served.  At  six 
o’clock  the  excursionists  returned,  well  pleased  with  the  hos- 
pitality which  had  been  showered  upon  them.28 

As  to  the  standards  of  the  Anaheim  community: 

It  is  the  general  testimony  that  the  making  of  wine  and 
brandy  has  not  caused  drunkenness  among  the  colonists,  ‘When 
you  see  a drunken  man  in  our  town,  it  will  be  an  Indian’  said 
several  people  to  me. 

I have  not  a doubt  that  the  moral  standard  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  greatly  improved.  Their  children  are  well 
trained;  the  men  are  masters  of  their  own  lives;  they  have 
achieved  independence,  and  what,  to  an  average  New  York 
mechanic,  would  seem  the  ideal  of  a fortunate  existence.  The 
average  clear  income  from  their  vineyards,  which  now  con- 

“Rinehart,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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tain  mostly  sixteen  acres,  is  about  $1,000  per  annum.  Some 
fall  below  this,  but  most  of  them,  I was  told,  go  above.  They 
have  besides  this,  of  course,  their  gardens,  which  here  yield 
vegetables  all  the  year  round,  and  their  chickens — in  short, 
the  greater  part  of  their  living.29 

With  the  growth  of  Anaheim  and  its  environs  came  a move  to 
form  a county  separate  from  Los  Angeles  County.  Anaheim  sent 
Mayor  Von  Stroble  to  the  State  legislature  in  1869-1870,  in  an  effort 
to  establish  the  county  of  Anaheim.  One  of  the  arguments  favoring 
the  creation  of  a new  county  was  the  two  days  and  six  dollars  spent 
for  a round  trip  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Court  house.  The  move 
to  create  the  new  county  was  nearly  successful  until  Los  Angeles  was 
awakened  to  the  loss  she  would  sustain  by  such  a change  and  so  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

As  Santa  Ana  gained  the  ascendency  over  Anaheim,  the  move- 
ment for  division  captivated  the  spirited  citizens  of  Santa  Ana  and 
that  city  soon  became  the  center  of  the  agitation.  The  rivalry  between 
the  cities  became  bitter  and  many  west  of  the  river  refused  to  support 
the  divisionists — especially  when  the  proposed  Northern  boundary  was 
moved  south  from  the  San  Gabriel  River  by  Santa  Ana  politicians 
in  a successful  effort  to  detach  Anaheim  from  her  geographical  po- 
sition as  the  center  of  the  proposed  county. 

The  following  table  showing  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  and 
against  the  issue  of  division  in  April  of  1889,  casts  a good  deal  of 
light  on  the  sentiments  of  the  various  communities: 

TABLE  NO.  I 


VOTE  AT  THE  FORMATION 

OF  ORANGE  COUNTY 

For  Forming  the 

Against  it 

Community 

New  County 

Anaheim  

12 

221 

Fullerton 

- - - 15 

96 

Fairview : 

-----  15 

68 

Buena  Park 

18 

Santa  Ana  

— 8i5 

— 

Orange 

272 

2 

Tustin  

203 

I 

Westminister  

- - M3 

15 

Garden  Grove  

140 

10 

Newport  

— !38 

I 

Rest  of  the  County 

......  756 

_5» 

Total  Vote  

2,509 

500 

^Charles  Nordhoff,  California : A Boo\  for  Travellers  and  Settlers  (1873),  pp.  176-177. 
Rinehart,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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While  in  the  earlier  years  Anaheim  had  more  or  less  readily  ab- 
sorbed the  few  newcomers,  it  was  apparent  to  some  that  much  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Santa  Ana  could  be  more  or  less  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  real  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  To  counteract 
this,  the  Anaheim  Immigration  Society  was  organized  to  spread  abroad 
the  word  that  Anaheim  would  now  welcome  the  newcomer  with  open 
arms.  Their  most  important  work  was  the  publishing  of  a pamphlet 
in  both  English  and  German  which  extolled  the  virtues  of  Anaheim. 
Although  distributed  far  and  wide,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  the 
effort  failed  to  re-establish  the  pre-eminence  of  Anaheim.  It  is  an 
important  work  to  us  in  that  it  evidenced  the  realization  that  in  their 
aloofness  they  had  surrendered  the  leadership  of  the  County  to  Santa 
Ana. 

Although  little  concerned  with  viticulture  and  almost  wholly 
apart  from  it,  the  development  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
holds  some  factors  worth  mentioning  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  growth 
of  the  Anaheim  and  Orange  regions. 

While  the  northern  section  of  the  county  was  settled  by  groups 
of  individuals  intent  upon  the  culture  of  a specific  product  and  with 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  out  the  necessary  program,  the  settlement 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  was  characterized  by  individual 
settlers — many  of  them  were  squatters.  Their  agricultural  endeavors 
were  limited  to  the  financial  resources  and  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  precluded  the  possibility  of  extensive  experimentation  for 
these  people  usually  had  little  wealth. 

Many  of  them  were  immigrants  from  the  east  who  came  be- 
cause of  the  propaganda  leaflets  spread  throughout  the  country.  While 
unable  to  find  backing  to  set  out  a vineyard  or  orchard,  they  were 
able  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  bare  ground  of  the  southern 
portion.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  buying  by  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages the  farmer  had  over  the  vineyardist  or  orchardist: 

The  farmer  has  one  advantage  over  the  fruit  grower. 
He  gets  a crop  every  year  from  the  beginning  and  two  crops 
if  he  wants  it,  hence  the  man  who  prefers  that  branch  of 
labor  to  the  fruit-grower,  leaves  the  latter  industry  to  those 
who  are  situated  upon  the  dryer  lands  near  the  foothills,  where 
the  grape,  the  raisin,  orange  and  lemon  flourish  in  lux- 
uriant profusion.  The  dryest  lands  are  best  adapted  to  fruits 
of  nearly  all  kinds,  while  the  moist  low  lands  are  best  fitted 
for  the  coarser  articles  of  vegetation.  Nature  has  fixed  her 
boundaries,  and  each  branch  of  industry  is  regulated  accord- 
ingly.81 

31McFadden,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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Thus  it  was  a prime  necessity  that  every  endeavor  be  turned  to 
the  utmost  good  in  supplying  the  household.  Self-sufficiency  as  far 
as  farm  products  was  a very  common  goal — even  a necessity. 

The  land  on  which  these  people  began  their  work  differed  great- 
ly from  that  of  their  brethren  in  the  Anaheim-Orange  locality.  Where 
irrigation  had  been  the  chief  problem  at  the  latter  district,  drainage 
was  the  worry  of  these  farmers.  Their  land  lay  on  a delta  which  was 
only  a few  feet  above  the  water  table  making  it  everlastingly  wet — 
too  wet  for  the  grains  and  crops  many  had  raised  in  the  East  or 
dry  midwest.  Much  of  the  land  was  marsh-land;  so  great  an  area 
was  perpetually  wet  that  it  was  known  as  the  Gospel  Swamp. 

The  compensation  for  all  this  was  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  De- 
posited by  river  action  the  great  alluvial  fan  bounded  by  mesas  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  provided  virgin  soil  which  proved  unequaled 
when  the  problem  of  drainage  was  solved.  The  production  of  corn 
and  other  grains  in  the  first  few  years  seems  exaggerated. 

Much  of  this  area  had  belonged  to  the  cattle  ranches  so  prominent 
in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties.  The  great  drouth  of  1863-1864  ended 
this  era,  driving  the  cattle  and  owners  alike  from  possession  of  the 
land. 

A few  quotations  concerning  this  great  tragedy  will  bear  out  the 
importance  of  the  incident: 

The  drought  of  the  years  mentioned  caused  such  a loss 
of  life  among  the  stock  that  many  of  the  rancheros  were 
practically  bankrupt  or  so  badly  involved  that  they  were 
obliged  to  part  with  their  land.  Land  values  at  that  time 
were  very  low.  This  gave  a great  opportunity  to  investors 
with  even  small  capital.82 

It  was  estimated  that  30,00  head  of  cattle  died  on  the 
Stearns’  Rancho  alone.  This  great  drought  put  an  end  to 
cattle  raising  as  a distinctive  industry  in  Southern  California.88 

A sociological  view  of  the  situation  is  given  us  by  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Santa  Ana  and  Southern  Orange  County — James  Mc- 
Fadden: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  native  Californian  despised 
to  count  his  cattle  by  less  than  thousands,  or  his  land  by  less 
than  leagues,  and  the  beef  was  without  value  because  without 
a market.  Today  there  is  not  one  of  these  natives  in  the  val- 
ley who  can  boast  of  a head  of  cattle,  and  but  few  own  an 
acre  of  land.  The  sheep  and  the  trespass  law  have  driven 

Pleasants,  History  of  Orange  County  (1931),  p.  77. 

“William  Spalding,  History  and  Reminiscences  of  Los  Angeles  ( ),  Vol.  I,  p.  163. 
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the  cattle  from  the  valley  and  modern  civilization  with  its 
system  of  mortgages  and  high  interest,  has  driven  the  un- 
wary Mexican  from  his  dominions.54 

The  cheap  land  plus  the  fact  that  some  of  the  land  was  involved 
in  a court  fight  to  determine  whether  it  was  private  or  federal  home- 
stead property,  gave  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  region. 

The  only  town  of  any  size  in  the  area  was  Santa  Ana.  Surveyed 
in  1869  by  Spurgeon  the  community  grew  rapidly  so  that  a post  office 
was  established  there  in  1870  and  the  Southern  Pacific  extended  its 
line  to  Santa  Ana  in  1877.  Seeing  its  opportunity  to  become  the  hub 
city  of  the  county  every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  population 
and  commerce  of  the  city.  Pamphlets  were  sent  to  Eastern  cities  tell- 
ing of  the  wonderful  advantages  of  the  Santa  Ana  community  as  a 
health  center  and  as  a place  to  make  a comfortable  living  with  little 
effort. 

From  one  of  these  pamphlets  the  following  extract  gives  some  in- 
teresting figures  on  the  diversified  products  produced  and  shipped 
through  Santa  Ana:  (The  grape  and  citrus  products  mentioned  herein 
are  from  the  Orange  and  Tustin  areas  which  also  shipped  their  pro- 
duce through  Santa  Ana). 

The  exports  for  the  last  year  over  the  railroad  from 
Santa  Ana  were  as  follows: 

Grapes,  75  carloads  and  469  crates;  raisins,  92  carloads 
and  21,334  boxes;  wine,  56  carloads,  863  barrels  and  45  pipes; 
poultry,  541  coops;  wool,  1,576  bales;  honey,  1,456  cases;  pea- 
nuts, 562  sacks;  eggs,  2,917  cases;  butter,  17  boxes;  dried  fruit, 
214  boxes;  lemons,  989  boxes;  limes,  1,348  boxes;  oranges, 
62,748  boxes;  walnuts,  4 carloads;  cheese,  54  cases;  apples,  15 
boxes;  trees,  1,466  bundles;  corn,  3,727  sacks  and  one  car- 
load; beans,  59  sacks;  potatoes,  4 carloads  and  739  sacks;  oats, 
205  sacks;  popcorn,  168  sacks;  onions,  97  sacks;  apricots,  207 
boxes;  grape  cuttings,  1x3  bales;  nursery  stock,  one  carload 
and  1,379  packages;  hides  and  pelts,  26,050  pounds;  brandy, 
six  barrels;  tallow,  24  barrels;  general  merchandise,  635,330 
pounds;  hogs,  25  carloads;  lambs,  46  carloads;  cattle,  93  car- 
loads; sal  soda,  27  barrels.  Grand  total  16,404,666  pounds.35 

In  contrast  then  to  the  Anaheim-Orange  region,  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  county  was  settled  by  individuals  with  little  capital 
prohibiting  experimentation  or  large  scale  plantings  of  orchards  or 

34McFadden,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

35 History  of  Santa  Ana  City  and  Valley  (1887),  p.  14. 
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vineyards.  Land  was  cheap  so  larger  farms  were  the  rule.  Many 
crops  and  various  breeds  of  livestock  were  raised  profitably.  This 
produce  was  sent  to  outside  markets  through  Santa  Ana  which  be- 
came the  center  of  an  ever  increasing  commercial  area.  Anaheim 
was  gradually  reduced  to  lesser  importance  as  Santa  Ana  continued 
its  vigorous  growth  and  bid  for  the  location  of  the  future  county  seat. 

It  was  into  this  setting  of  luxuriant  crops  that  the  boom  of  1886- 
1887  catapulted.  Like  most  other  phenomena  the  boom  was  a grow- 
ing thing.  Unwittingly,  perhaps,  the  population  had  set  the  stage 
with  lavish  publications  extolling  the  resources,  climate,  opportuni- 
ties and  delightful  surroundings  that  were  available  — almost  for 
the  asking. 

To  some  the  increase  in  population  would  mean  a partial  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  labor: 

Hired  help  is  generally  in  demand.  Good  hands  for 
farms  and  fruit  ranches  command  $25  to  $30  per  month, 
while  females  for  house  work  usually  get  $15  to  $25.  Me- 
chanics of  all  kinds  obtain  good  wages,  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  per  day.86 

While  some  looked  upon  the  newcomers  as  a source  of  labor, 
the  principal  interest  was  in  the  sale  of  land.  Compared  to  the  few 
dollars  per  acre  payed  by  the  pioneers  the  price  for  unimproved 
lands  was  quite  high,  though  varying  greatly: 

First  class  outside  lands  adapted  to  fruit  and  vine  cul- 
ture and  unimproved,  range  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre. 
Farming  land  can  be  had  for  $30  to  $100  per  acre.87 

Lands  here  for  vineyards  with  facilities  for  winter  irri- 
gation can  be  bought  for  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars 
per  acre  and  lands  without  irrigation  from  twenty  to  forty 
dollars.38 

In  addition  to  giving  the  value  of  land,  most  of  the  pamphlets 
sought  to  give  an  account  of  the  probable  expense  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  a vineyard  or  citrus  grove  the  first  few  years. 

The  following  statistics  give  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
expected  expenditures  and  profits  of  wine  grapes  and  raisins.  The 
first  table  (Table  No.  II)  concerns  wine  grape  culture  and  is  an 
excerpt  from  a pamphlet  in  German  published  in  1884  by  Dindron 
T.  Dammaun  Co.,  San  Francisco,  entitled:  Grapevine  Culture  in 
Anaheim. 

“McFadden,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

31 1 bid.,  p.  22. 

“Davis,  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  Resources,  Climate  Progress  and  Outloo\  (1883),  p.  5. 
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TABLE  NO.  II 

Anaheim  has  a semi-tropical  climate.  Anyone  who  is 
contemplating  settlement  in  Anaheim  would  doubtless  de- 
sire information  relative  to  the  cost  and  profit  of  a productive 
vineyard. 

It  may  vary  largely  as  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
hired  labor  employed.  If  the  owner  does  the  work  himself 
and  does  not  count  his  time,  then  the  cost  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  aside  from  what  he  paid  for  the  land. 

Twenty  acres  is  sufficient  to  support  a family  quite 
comfortably.  It  would  require  the  entire  attention  of  one 
man. 

Cost  for  twenty  acres  for  first  three  years: 

First  year  including  land  purchase  at  $125  per  acre $2,788 


Care  for  second  year  316 

Care  for  third  year 196 


Total  for  three  years  $3,300 

Or,  per  acre  $ 165 


During  the  third  year  a twenty-acre  vineyard  yields  about 
two  tons  of  grapes  worth  eighteen  dollars  per  ton,  thirty-six 
dollars  per  acre  or  seven  hundred  twenty  dollars  for  the 
twenty  acres.  This  will  increase  from  year  to  year  until  it 
reaches  five  to  eight  tons  per  acre.39 

The  following  itemized  account  is  for  a raisin  vineyard  of  ten 
acres  — as  compared  with  the  twenty  acres  of  the  above  citation. 

TABLE  NO.  Ill 

EXPENDITURES*0 

Cost  of  Land  at  $130  per  acre $1,300.00 

Water  stock,  at  $12  per  share  120.00 

Plowing  and  harrowing,  at  $2.50  per  acre 25.00 

Five  thousand  cuttings,  at  $2.50  per  thousand 12.50 

Planting  at  $2.00  per  acre 20.00 

Cost  of  taking  care  of  vineyard  first  year 75.00 

Cost  of  taking  care  of  vineyard  second  year 100.00 

Cost  of  taking  care  of  vineyard  third  year 1 10.00 

Cost  of  taking  care  of  vineyard  fourth  year 125.00 

Cost  of  taking  care  of  vineyard  fifth  year 125.00 

Picking,  curing  crops  of  second,  third,  fourth  and 

fifth  years,  thirty  tons  at  $15.00  per  ton 450.00 

Total  $2,463.00 


Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
40McFadden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  io-ii. 
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RECEIPTS 

Second  year,  three  tons  sold  in  sweating  boxes  at 


five  cents  per  pound $ 300.00 

Third  year,  six  tons  600.00 

Fourth  year,  nine  tons  900.00 

Fifth  year,  twelve  tons  1,200.00 


Total  $3,000.00 

RECAPITUL ATI  ON 

Receipts  during  the  five  years $3,000.00 

Value  of  ten  acres,  fifth  year  at  five  hundred  dollars 

per  acre  5,000.00 


Total  $8,000.00 

Amount  expended  2,462.50 


Net  Profit,  fifth  year  $5>537*5° 


Besides  grain  and  vineyard  land,  tracts  were  being  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  citrus  culture.  This  industry  had  had  a gradual  growth 
aided  by  the  completion  of  two  trans-continental  railways.  The  re- 
sultant competition  lowered  the  freight  rates  making  citrus  more 
profitable.  The  development  of  citrus  culture  was  also  aided  by  the 
increased  capital  for  investment  and  leisure  for  experimentation  gained 
by  the  viticulturists. 

Many  problems  had  been  met  by  the  citrus  growers.  Citrus  cul- 
ture, especially  oranges,  was  more  delicate  than  vineyards  or  decidious 
fruits.  Whereas  a great  body  of  information  concerning  the  culture 
of  the  vine  had  been  collected  through  the  ages,  the  sum  of  knowledge 
concerning  citrus  culture  was  indeed  small — much  of  it  being  con- 
tradictory. 

The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  numerous  varieties 
of  oranges  made  available  to  the  grower.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Navel  and  the  Valencia,  over  twenty  different  species  vied  for 
leadership.  These  inferior  types  made  citrus  growing  all  the  more 
hazardous  because  the  groves  were  uncertain  in  their  production  and 
the  fruit  was  not  uniform  in  size. 

At  first,  only  the  coarser  land  lying  close  to  the  foothills  was 
thought  to  be  good  for  citrus.  Gradually,  however,  this  idea  was  proven 
false  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  boom  there  were  several  orchards  in  the 
Anaheim  area  which  showed  good  production. 

Among  such  problems  as:  the  correct  space  to  plant  trees; 
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the  proper  amount  of  water  to  use  in  irrigation;  what  variety  to 
choose;  and  how  to  cultivate  the  orchards;  appeared  the  problem 
of  insect  pests.  The  most  destructive  was  the  red  and  black  scale.  Heavy 
infestations  of  these  two  pests  nearly  brought  the  industry  to  an  un- 
timely end.  However,  with  the  development  of  more  effective  insecti- 
cides and  more  efficient  spray  and  fumigation  methods  these,  and 
other  pests  were  brought  under  at  least  partial  control. 

In  the  light  of  modern  insecticides  guaranteeing  a high  per  cent 
of  “kill,”  ease  of  application,  and  safety  to  the  tree,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  one  of  the  sprays  recommended  in  the  eighties: 

The  red  and  black  scale  insects  are  pests  (especially  the 
former)  that  should  not  be  tolerated  so  long  as  effective 
remedies  are  at  hand.  Whale  oil  soap,  lye  and  petroleum,  or 
mixtures  of  these  articles,  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  may 
be  applied  to  the  tree  in  August,  September,  October  and 
November.41 

Due  to  poor  market  conditions  caused  partly  by  commission  sell- 
ing, adverse  publicity  had  been  disseminated,  necessitating  refutation 
by  the  promoters  of  citrus.  These  men  who  aided  the  industry  in  this 
manner  were  far  sighted  men  seeing  through  the  problems  into  the 
future  with  optimistic,  yet  realistic  insight: 

Some  have  the  opinion  that  we  will  produce  too  many 
oranges  and  lemons.  But  since  we  have  an  outlet  East  and 
lower  freights  we  will  find  a good  market  at  paying  prices. 
Our  oranges  come  on  the  market  after  the  Florida  oranges 
have  been  marketed.  Hence  there  is  no  danger  of  producing 
more  oranges  than  can  be  sold  at  good  prices.42 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  the  agreeable  fact  that 
Los  Angeles  oranges  are  in  demand  all  over  the  United  States.4* 

The  Eastern  market  was  strengthened  greatly  by  the  fact  that: 

The  oranges  and  lemons  of  Southern  California  carried 
off  the  prizes  at  the  great  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1884- 
1885,  in  competition  with  the  world’s  products.  This  greatly 
stimulated  the  eastern  market  and  did  much  to  advertise 
Los  Angeles.44 

With  such  bright  prospects  in  sight,  citrus  promoters  filled  the 
advertising  pamphlets  with  such  estimates  as  the  following: 

^Ibid.,  p.  8. 

^avis,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
albid.,  p.  5 

^Hunt,  op.  cit.,  p.  484. 
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TABLE  NO.  IV 

COST  OF  PLANTING  AN  ORANGE  GROVE 
OF  TEN  ACRES4® 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  very  best  authorities. 


Cost 


io  acres  of  land  

iooo  trees,  budded  or  seedling 

Planting  and  caring  for  same  first  season 

Caring  for  orchard  for  second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year 

Other  expenses  incidental  to  work 


$1,000.00 

750.00 

250.00 

150.00 

150.00 

200.00 

250.00 

500.00 


Total  

Interest  on  Investment 


$3,300.00 

1,000.00 


Total  Expense 


-.-$4,300.00 


Receipts 

The  yield  and  prices  are  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate. 

Third  year,  crop  scattering  oranges,  a few  hundred 
or  thousand  not  counted. 


Fourth  year,  an  average  of  fifty  oranges  to  the  tree- 
fifty  thousand  oranges  at  twenty  dollars  per 
thousand $1,000.00 

Fifth  year,  two  hundred  oranges  to  the  tree,  two 
hundred  thousand  oranges  at  twenty  dollars  per 
thousand /innnrv-* 


Total  Receipts  $5,000.00 

If  these  prices  are  maintained  the  owner  has  his  investment 
back  again  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  is  ready  to  ship  or- 
anges in  large  quantities  the  year  thereafter. 

“Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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TABLE  NO.  V 

Ten  acres  of  orangeland  at  $150  per  acre $1,500.00 

Breaking  and  leveling  the  same ... 100.00 

Budded  trees,  750  planted  24x24'  at  one  dollar 750.00 

Planting  and  irrigating  150.00 

Cultivation,  irrigation  and  wrapping 100.00 

Second  and  third  years  attention 300.00 

Fourth  and  fifth  years  attention 400.00 

Taxes  and  Incidentals 200.00 


(With  good  care  and  doing  own  work)  Total  $3,500.00 

. . . at  the  end  of  five  years  the  orange  crops  will  have  paid 
for  land  and  all  expenses. 

The  ten  acres  above  mentioned,  if  judiciously  located,  prop- 
erly planted,  cultivated  and  attended,  will,  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  yield  a revenue  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  and  after  that  an  income  of  five  thousand 
dollars  can  be  safely  counted  on.46 

Thus  the  citrus  industry  had  its  share  in  the  great  era  of  boom 
prosperity.  Undoubtedly,  the  acreage  sold  for  this  purpose  was  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  increased  production  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

So  intense  was  the  buying  of  land  that  many  vineyardists  found 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  towns  was  encroaching  upon  their  vine- 
yards. These  men  subdivided  their  ranches,  selling  them  at  fancy 
prices.  Other  vineyardists,  although  lacking  the  incentive  of  town  ex- 
pansion, took  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  a part  or  all  of  their  hold- 
ings at  the  prevailing  high  rates. 

This  sale  of  land  enabled  many  of  the  vineyardists  to  survive  the 
catastrophe  which  was  about  to  overtake  them.  Some  bought  new 
vineyards  or  changed  to  citrus  production;  others  bought  town  prop- 
erty or  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises. 

Suddenly  and  virtually  without  warning,  the  greatest  tragedy 
ever  to  befall  the  agrarian  interests  of  the  county  struck  with  com- 
plete and  deadly  fury.  By  spring  of  1886  a few  sickly  vines  made 
their  appearance  in  the  vineyards.  These  were  largely  overlooked 
for  fear  adverse  publicity  might  affect  land  prices  during  the  boom. 
However,  denying  would  not  cure.  By  1889,  virtually  every  vine  was 
dead. 

That  strange  disease  known  as  the  Anaheim  or  Pierce  Disease, 
was  thorough  and  swift;  even  today  it  has  no  remedy.  Almost  every 

46 Orange , California,  Illustrated  and  Described,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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vineyard  in  Southern  California  was  afflicted  in  the  ensuing  years. 
Tragedy  had  struck  the  heart  of  the  most  profitable  industry  in  the 
county — just  when  it  was  making  its  greatest  progress.  The  loss  was 
staggering: 

The  direct  and  indirect  losses  from  this  disease  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  but  they  are  very  great.  W.  G.  McPherson, 
of  Orange  County,  has  been  the  assessor  in  that  region  for 
many  years,  and  is  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
real  estate  through  much  of  the  vine  growing  region.  He  says 
‘In  our  neighborhood  ...  it  was  estimated  five  years  ago  that 
there  were  10,000  acres  of  vines.  They  were  worth  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  (The  same 
land  today  is  now  not  worth  more  than  $75-^200  per  acre). 
I estimate  the  direct  loss  at  two  million  dollars  and  the  in- 
direct (depreciation  of  equipment,  general  business,  etc.)  at 
another  million.’47 

Where  vineyards  sufficient  to  produce  over  a million  and  a quar- 
ter gallons  of  wine  per  year  had  formerly  stood,  in  1890  all  but  four- 
teen acres  had  succumbed  to  the  disease.  A program  of  reconstruction 
was  difficult  to  plan  since  the  end  had  come  so  rapidly: 

At  the  height  of  the  success  of  the  vineyards  ...  an  agri- 
cultural catastrophe  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  whole  area. 
. . . The  vineyardist  and  the  winemakers  were  financially 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  the  only  revenue-producing  industry 
in  the  community.  The  town  of  Anaheim  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  rehabilitating  its  industry  and  of  finding  a satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  vineyards.  . . . The  confusion  of  the 
agriculturists  was  serious.  . . . Hasty  attempts  to  grow  other 
crops  were  made.  The  ranchers  tried  apricots,  but  without 
much  financial  success.  . . . After  the  death  of  the  vines  the 
Anaheimers  planted  orange  and  walnut  trees,  and  cultivated 
barley,  corn,  and  potatoes  in  the  former  vineyards.  They  ex- 
pected to  replant  the  holdings  to  vineyards  as  soon  as  the 
disease  waned.  ...  In  1889,  about  100  carloads  of  oranges 
were  to  be  shipped  from  the  town;  it  was  hoped  that  oranges 
and  walnuts  would  bring  back  the  fortunes  of  Anaheim.48 

Another  criteria  for  estimating  the  loss  to  the  grower  is  the 
following  tables  showing  the  approximate  distribution  of  the  raisin 

47Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

^Raup,  op.  cit.,  pp.  136-137. 
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crop  for  1889.  (Remember  that  over  170,000  boxes  were  sent  from  the 
Orange-McPherson  district  alone  in  1886 — three  years  previous).49 


TABLE  NO.  VI" 


County 

Number  of 
Twenty  Pound 
Boxes 

Fresno 

Tulare  

Kern  

Ynlo  and  Solano 

475,000 

15,000 

4,000 

120,000 

Scattering  

Orange  and  Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino  

25,000 

8,000 

75,000 

265,000 

Total 

987,000 

Newton  B.  Pierce  was  dispatched  to  this  region  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a thorough  investigation 
and  report  on  the  disease.61  His  findings  were  negative,  proving  only 
that  irrigation,  cultivation,  climate,  soil  and  variety  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  disease.  All  varieties  succumbed  regardless  of  age  or  geo- 
graphical location,  this  included  wild  grapes  found  in  the  lower  can- 
yons of  the  foothills. 

However,  though  keenly  disappointed,  many  of  the  vineyardists 
were  not  discouraged.  Gustav  Eisen  reports  that  “The  vineyards  of 
Santa  Ana  have  suffered  much  from  the  vine  disease.  . . . But  every- 
one thinks  that  the  pest  will  run  its  course  and  become  harmless  . . 
This  optimism  supported  those  refusing  to  plant  orchards  in  order  to 
save  their  ground  for  replanting  to  vineyards. 

Yet  the  effect  on  the  increase  of  acreage  planted  to  citrus  was  im- 
mediate. As  has  been  noted  in  a previous  quotation  (No.  48)  citrus 
fruits  were  looked  upon  as  the  possible  vehicle  for  again  gaining 
agricultural  prominence  for  the  region.  Several  factors  guided  those 
with  some  semblance  of  capital  remaining  from  the  ill-fated  vineyards 
into  citrus  culture. 

For  the  first  time  many  of  these  men  realized  that  “The  com- 

49Total  production  for  the  County  was  reported  as  205,000  boxes  in  1886,  by  the  Santa  Ana 
Herald  February  26,  1887,  Vol.  IX,  No.  41. 

“’Eisen  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

“The  report  of  Newton  B.  Pierce,  The  California  Vine  Disease,  published  by  the  government 
printing  office  in  Washingon,  D.  C.,  in  1891,  is  essential  to  the  study  and  understanding  of 
the  pathological  ramifications  of  the  disease. 

62Eisen,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 
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pletion  of  direct  railroad  connections  Eastward  in  1881  and  1885, 
gave  marketing  outlets  for  Southern  California  oranges  . . which 
heretofore  had  not  existed.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  increased  satis- 
faction by  both  grower  and  consumer  of  the  Navel  and  Valencia 
varieties. 

The  chief  problems  were  distribution  and  demand.  Independent 
commission  buyers  monopolized  the  buying  of  the  fruit  and  by  band- 
ing together  maintained  such  a low  price  that  in  1891  the  grower 
could  expect  fifty  cents  a box  at  the  most — many  going  into  the  red. 
Because  of  this  intolerable  situation,  some  of  the  growers  combined 
to  market  their  fruit  directly  to  the  consumer.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  famed  co-operative  associations  which  have  so  distinguished 
the  citrus  industry. 

As  the  solution  of  these  two  problems  of  inefficient  dis- 
tribution and  inadequate  demand,  the  orange  growers  resort- 
ed to  a co-operative  association — the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange.54 

Through  this  association  the  members  were  able  to  achieve  satis- 
factory results  in  regards  to  the  standardization  of  sizes,  packing  pro- 
cedure, packaging  and  advertising.  Thus  fortified,  it  soon  acquired  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  citrus  industry,  though  not  without  years  of 
discouraging  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  growers. 

The  important  part  that  viticulture  played  in  establishing  citrus 
culture  as  the  predominant  crop  of  Orange  County  is  basically  the 
impetus  given  the  increase  in  citrus  acreage  by  the  death  of  the  vines. 
Until  this  event,  citrus  had  been  at  best  but  a poor  rival  to  viticulture. 
While  Orange  County  shipped  more  than  200,000  boxes  of  raisins  and 
manufactured  over  a million  gallons  of  wine  in  these  same  years: 

Southern  California  during  the  season  (1885-1886) 
shipped  1969  carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons.  To  this  may 
be  added,  sold  at  home  and  by  express,  281  carloads,  giving 
a total  of  2,250  carloads,  or  726,000  boxes  which  realized  a 
net  of  $800, ooo.55 

Thus  the  value  of  citrus  was  not  insignificant  before  the  demise 
of  viticulture.  For,  while  viticulture  had  the  upper  hand  in  acreage 
it  is  doubtful  that  citrus  culture  would  have  failed  to  rise  above  it — 
though  the  rise  could  not  have  been  so  precipitous.  Rapid  increase 
in  acreage  is  evident  from  the  following:  “Figures  are  given  that 


“Pleasants,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 

“John  W.  Caughey,  California  (1940),  p.  478. 
“Spalding,  op.  cit.,  p.  266. 
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show  an  average  of  about  1,800  acres  in  1890  and  4,500  acres  in  1900.”“ 

The  fall  of  viticulture  then,  contributed  to  citrus  culture  (1)  a 
substantial  increase  in  land  available  at  lowered  prices  in  favorable 
areas;  (2)  a group  of  men  with  some  capital  who  were  familiar  with 
local  agricultural  practices  and  were  determined  that  Orange  County 
should  rise  again  to  the  agricultural  leadership  she  had  been  denied 
by  the  death  of  the  vines. 

The  disaster  befalling  the  vines  ended  the  reign  of  viticulture 
as  the  chief  industry  of  Orange  county — thereby  concluding  its  pri- 
mary influence  on  the  growth  of  the  county.  In  view  of  its  import- 
ance it  is  fitting  that  we  should  now  review  these  effects  of  viticulture. 

The  fruits  of  viticulture  in  Orange  County  are  many — some  ob- 
vious, others  subtle. 

Viticulture  was  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  Anaheim,  the 
“Mother  Colony,”  which  was  soon  second  only  to  Los  Angeles  in 
importance  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  type  of  people  brought  into 
the  industry  were  determined  men  with  some  capital  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

In  establishing  the  vineyards  a labor  pattern  requiring  large  resi- 
dent colonies  of  seasonal  labor  was  founded  which  carried  over  into 
the  era  of  citrus  culture.  Water  was  found  to  be  of  basic  importance 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  water  was  managed  in  the 
Anaheim  area  has  been  used  as  a model  for  other  water  developments. 
The  lay-out  of  Anaheim  has  been  copied  by  the  city  of  Orange  and 
the  colony  of  Westminister. 

The  success  of  the  vineyards  entailed  the  solving  of  several  prob- 
lems satisfactorily.  Transportation  difficulties  were  met  by  establishing 
a seaport  at  Anaheim  Landing  which  served  effectively  until  the 
coming  of  the  railroad.  Increased  population  and  a new  civic  con- 
science attended  the  wave  of  prosperity  and  was  characterized  by  the 
emphasis  placed  on  education,  social  activities,  and  fraternal  orders. 

The  profitable  vineyards  gave  the  settlers  more  time  to  experi- 
ment with  other  crops  and  to  expand  their  holdings.  Additional  prop- 
erty was  acquired  at  sharply  reduced  figures  due  to  the  tragic  demise 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  drouth  of  1863-1864. 

Raisin  grapes  caused  the  rapid  growth  of  Orange  and  became 
commercially  important  in  the  late  seventies.  The  McPherson  Broth- 
ers were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  success  of  viticulture  in  this  field. 
To  them  goes  the  credit  of  encouraging  higher  standards  of  quality 
and  packaging.  Fresh  grapes  became  popular  in  the  East  and  this 
industry  flourished  also  by  the  early  eighties. 

In  contrast  to  the  development  of  the  viticulture  area,  is  the 

“Pleasants,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 
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growth  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  county.  With  a high  water 
table  causing  marshes  and  artesian  wells,  drainage,  rather  than  irri- 
gation was  the  chief  problem.  Settled  by  people  possessing  less  capital 
than  the  colonists  of  Anaheim  and  Orange,  these  people  grew  grain 
and  livestock.  Cheap  land  and  the  requirements  of  grain  and  animal 
husbandry  produced  larger  farms.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
the  resident  farmer  so  labor  from  the  outside  was  not  developed. 

Santa  Ana,  already  the  shipping  point  for  Orange  and  Tustin, 
was  the  only  town  patronized  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
so  its  development  was  rapid. 

With  increased  prosperity  and  the  hardships  attending  a trip 
to  the  court  house  in  Los  Angeles  to  conduct  official  business  there 
came  a move  for  the  formation  of  a new  county.  Anaheim  led  the 
fight  until  defeated  at  the  State  Legislature.  Santa  Ana  eliminated 
Anaheim  as  the  geographical  center  of  the  proposed  county  by  mov- 
ing the  Northern  boundary  several  miles  south  of  the  San  Gabriel 
River.  Though  opposed  by  some  people  west  of  the  river,  division 
was  gained  and  Orange  County  with  Santa  Ana  as  its  County  Seat 
resulted. 

The  rise  of  the  citrus  industry  was  coincident  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  viticulturists.  The  profit  from  citrus  was  increasing  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  “Boom  of  1886-1887”  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  settlers 
as  an  aid  in  gaining  laborers  and  for  increasing  their  profits  through 
the  sale  of  land.  Many  viticulturists  subdivided  their  ground  and  sold 
it  at  huge  profit.  To  some  this  was  the  life  saver  used  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction  following  the  vine  disease. 

Coming  without  warning  a strange  disease  killed  almost  every 
vine  within  a three-year  period.  This  was  a disaster  running  into  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars.  Some  were  forced  into  bankruptcy;  others 
held  out  by  cultivating  other  crops  or  planting  citrus. 

The  death  of  viticulture  was  a blessing  in  that  it  freed  a large 
extent  of  valuable  land  for  the  almost  immediate  entrance  into  the 
citrus  industry.  Along  with  the  land  went  a group  of  able  men  well 
acquainted  with  local  cultural  practices  determined  to  once  again 
produce  an  abundant  and  profitable  crop. 

The  lonely  traveler  of  i860  would  have  scoffed  had  one  of  the 
pioneers  told  him  that  the  plot  of  vines  marking  the  location  of  Ana- 
heim was  to  determine  the  course  of  development  in  this  area  for 
nearly  a half  century.  But,  is  not  this  thread  of  events,  which  forms 
the  pattern  woven  into  the  tapestry  of  those  years,  the  color  of  viti- 
culture ? 
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From  the  Layne  Collection 


Church  of  “Our  Lady  of  The  Angels”  at  the  Plaza,  as  it  appeared  in  1870 

This  old  church  will  be  the  only  landmark  of  old  Los  Angeles  standing 
when  the  present  plans  for  the  Civic  Center  have  been  completed. 


The  Story  of  Religion  in  Los  Angeles 
1781  - - 1900 


By  Marco  R.Newmark 


Roman  Catholic 

For  Three  Years  after  the  founding,  on  September  4,  1781, 
of  El  Pueblo  Nuestra  Senora  La  Reyna  de  Los  Angeles,  the  pobladores 
were  without  a church. 

Some  of  the  well-to-do  members  of  the  little  community  had 
private  chapels  in  their  adobe  homes,  for  the  spiritual  use  of  their 
families  and  friends;  but  those  who  did  not  have  access  to  these  little 
shrines  of  devotion,  a typical  example  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
Abila  adobe  on  Olvera  Street,  rode  the  nine  rough  miles  to  San  Gabriel, 
when  they  wished  to  hold  communion  with  their  God. 

It  was  in  1784  that  the  first  place  of  worship,  a little  chapel,  was 
completed.  It  was  located  at  Buena  Vista  Street  and  Bellevue  Avenue 
(which  because  of  subsequent  changes  became  the  present  corner  of 
North  Broadway  and  Sunset  Boulevard),  and  was  not  much  larger 
than  the  confessional  of  many  a house  of  prayer;  and  the  occasional 
services  held  within  its  precincts  were  conducted  by  Padres  from  the 
Mission. 

By  1811,  its  eighteen  by  twenty-four  feet  of  area  were  outgrown 
and  the  citizens  received  permission  to  build  a larger  church.  The 
work  progressed  slowly  and  it  was  not  until  August  14,  1814,  that 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  and  blessed  by  Fray  Luis  Gil  y Taboada 
of  San  Gabriel,  by  permission  of  the  President  of  the  Missions,  Fray 
Jose  Senan.  Its  exact  location  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  the 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  just 
east  of  the  Plaza. 

In  1818,  the  river  went  on  a rampage  and  overflowed  the  struc- 
ture, wherefore  it  was  determined  to  move  to  a safer  location.  A site 
west  of  the  Plaza  was  selected  and  five  hundred  cattle  were  subscribed 
to  the  pious  project. 

The  Governor,  Pablo  Vicente  Sola,  then  intervened.  Claiming 
that  they  would  not  produce  sufficient  revenue,  he  seized  the  cattle, 
promising  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the  pious  project  from  the 
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next  year’s  budget;  but  when  the  time  came,  the  provision  for  the 
money  was  not  made  and  the  work  lingered. 

In  1819,  the  President  of  the  Missions,  Fray  Comisario  Perfecto 
Mariano  Payeras,  successor  to  Fray  Senan,  made  an  appeal.  The  mis- 
sions responded  with  seven  barrels  of  brandy,  and  according  to  His- 
torian Bancroft,  “the  citizens  promptly  converted  the  brandy  into 
money,  some  of  them  drinking  immense  quantities,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  town” — or,  as  an  old  newspaper  account 
has  it:  “The  brandy  was  converted  into  cash,  drink  by  drink,  with 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  citizens.” 

This  money,  together  with  other  contributions — cattle,  mules 
and  white  wine — produced  sufficient  funds  to  continue  the  work,  the 
craftsmen  being  supplied  by  San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  Rey  Missions 
at  a per  diem  wage  of  one  real,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  twelve  and 
a half  cents. 

This  time,  the  plan,  including  a house  for  a prelate,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  property,  was  brought  to  a successful  completion, 
and  the  now  venerable  structure  was  dedicated  on  December  8,  1822. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  because  of  his  services  during 
the  building  of  the  church,  Francisco  Abila,  who  in  1818,  erected  the 
famous  Abila  adobe  on  Olvera  Street,  was  interred  within  the  sacred 
precincts. 

Captain  Jose  de  la  Guerra,  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  selected  as 
Padrino;  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  in  due  and  ancient  Southern 
California  form.  “Cannon  boomed  from  the  Plaza  and  salvos  of  mus- 
ketry intoned  the  services.” 

The  people  now  had  their  place  of  worship,  but  not  one  which, 
according  to  modern  standards,  could  be  regarded  as  a model  of  com- 
fort. The  floor  was  beaten  earth  and  there  were  no  seats,  the  wealthier 
communicants,  however,  found  some  relief  by  bringing  cushions 
upon  which  to  kneel.  At  first,  no  distinction  was  made  based  on 
wealth  or  race,  but  later  “the  Indians  degenerated  and  were  given 
a separate  place  of  worship.” 

In  1841  and  1842,  the  church  underwent  extensive  repairs,  and 
in  1861  it  was  remodeled.  The  adobe  parish  house  was  torn  down 
and  the  present  brick  one  on  the  north  side,  since  then  enlarged, 
was  erected  in  its  place;  and,  in  addition,  the  grounds  were  planted 
to  flowers. 

The  adobe  walls,  which  had  been  damaged  by  rains,  were  replaced 
with  brick;  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  tower;  to  the  regret 
of  many  pioneers,  shingles  were  substituted  for  the  tiles  which  cov- 
ered the  roof,  and  Henry  Penelon,  Los  Angeles’  early  painter  and 
first  photographer,  embellished  the  church  with  frescoing. 
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(In  1935,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wright  organized  a group — the  History 
and  Landmarks  Committee — which,  at  a fiesta  held  in  the  patio, 
raised  funds  with  which  tiles  were  again  placed  on  the  roof;  and 
the  following  year  the  proceeds  of  a second  fiesta  were  used  to  finance 
the  repairing  of  the  floor  and  the  toning  up  of  the  pictures  in  the 
interior). 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  old  Plaza  Church. 

In  1887,  a group  of  Los  Angeles  capitalists  desired  to  buy  the 
church,  their  proposal,  according  to  Father  Peter  Verdaguer,  being 
favored  by  Bishop  Francisco  Mora,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
but  fortunately  the  offer  was  finally  rejected. 

To  return  now  to  the  year  1822 — even  after  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  there  was  no  priest  in  the  parish.  The  people  still  wor- 
shipped either  in  the  private  chapels  or  in  San  Gabriel. 

This  situation  continued  until  1826,  when  Fray  Geronimo  Bos- 
cana  began  to  come  from  San  Gabriel  to  conduct  services,  an  ar- 
rangement which  prevailed  under  him  and  his  successors  until  }une, 
1851,  when,  at  last,  a resident  priest,  Rev.  Anaclet  Lastrade,  was  in- 
stalled, a precedent  which  was  thereafter  followed  without  interrup- 
tion. 

The  activities  of  the  church  were  confined  to  religious  services 
under  the  administration  of  Very  Reverend  Bernardo  Raho,  C.  M., 
Vic.  Gen.,  who  was  in  charge  from  1858  to  1862  and  who  organized 
the  parish  for  welfare  purposes. 

In  early  times,  important  days  in  the  church  calendar  were  cele- 
brated with  colorful  ceremonies,  one  or  two  of  which  it  may  be  of 
reminiscent  interest  to  recall. 

On  Corpus  Christi  Day,  there  was  a procession  around  the  Plaza. 
In  front  of  their  homes,  the  wealthier  families  erected  altars,  many 
of  which  were  decorated  with  satin,  lace  and  even  costly  jewelry. 
The  procession  started  from  the  church  after  four  o’clock  service 
and  halted  at  each  one  of  these  altars  in  turn  for  formal  worship,  the 
procedure  requiring  not  less  than  two  hours,  one  feature  being  twelve 
men,  who  represented  the  apostles,  carrying  great  candles. 

Christmas  Eve  was  celebrated  even  more  elaborately.  The  young 
people  called  at  the  homes  of  friends  and  presented  Los  Pastores  and 
other  short  religious  plays.  The  apostles  and  other  characters  associated 
with  the  life  of  Jesus  were  portrayed;  nor  was  the  Devil  forgotten, 
even  though  His  Satanic  Majesty,  arrayed  in  the  traditional  costume, 
including  horns,  frightened  the  children  half  to  death. 

The  Plaza  Church  sufficed  for  the  religious  needs  of  the  Catholic 
population  until  about  1869.  By  that  time,  an  additional  church  had 
become  necessary.  Accordingly,  a lot  was  purchased  on  the  west  side 
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of  Main  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
on  August  3 of  that  year.  Soon  thereafter,  however,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  location  was  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  Two  years  later,  another  site,  on  the  east 
side  of  Main  Street,  between  Second  and  Third,  was  selected.  The 
church,  St.  Vibiana,  was  built;  the  first  services  were  held  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  9,  1876,  and  on  April  30,  Reverend  Archbishop  Joseph 
Alemany  conducted  the  ceremony  of  dedication. 

In  the  above  we  have  attempted  to  portray  the  beginnings  and 
earlier  developments  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Los  Angeles.  For  many 
years  after  its  founding,  the  town  was  predominantly  Catholic.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  until  the  eighteen  fifties  that  other  denominations 
began  to  hold  religious  services  here. 

In  facing  the  task  of  presenting  their  story,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  difficulty  that  there  was  no  organized  effort  to  preserve  the 
records,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Catholics,  and  also  no  doubt,  to  an 
extent,  because  historians  are  inclined  to  linger  more  fondly  on  the 
distant  and  romantic  past  than  on  the  less  remote  and  colorful  periods. 

With  such  material  as  we  have,  however,  we  will  now  endeavor 
to  describe  the  contributions  of  the  non-Catholic  faiths  toward  the 
establishing  of  the  religious  community  of  Los  Angeles. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

The  first  Protestant  service  in  Los  Angeles,  as  far  as  the  records 
show,  was  preached  in  1850  at  the  home  of  John  Gregg  Nichols  (elect- 
ed Mayor  in  1852)  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Brier,  a Methodist  minister.* 

Regular  worship  began  three  years  later,  when  early  in  1853,  Rev. 
Adam  Bland  was  appointed  by  the  California  Conference  as  a mis- 
sionary in  the  Southern  California  field.  He  initiated  his  good  work 
here  by  leasing  the  none-too  savory  El  Dorado  Saloon  and  transform- 
ing it  into  a chapel,  which  he  named  “Methodist  Chapel.”  Here, 
services  were  held  every  Sunday;  and,  during  the  week  days,  Mrs. 
Bland  conducted  a girls’  school. 

In  1855,  Rev.  Bland  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  and  until 
1858,  a number  of  pastors  served  successively  for  short  terms.  In  that 
year,  the  incumbent,  Rev.  Elijah  Merchant,  resigned  and  thereafter 
there  were  no  Methodist  services  here  for  eight  years. 

In  1866,  Rev.  Bland  reorganized  the  church,  Rev.  Columbus 
Gillet  becoming  the  pastor.  The  congregation  worshipped  in  a little 
brick  house  near  the  courthouse  until  a church  located  on  Fort  Street 

*Rev.  Brier  had  come  to  California  with  the  Manly  Party,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Brier  who  named 
Death  Valley. — Editor. 
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St.  Vibiana’s  Cathedral  as  it  appeared  in  1885 


The  Old  Fort  Street  Methodist  Church 

On  present  Broadway,  as  it  appeared  in  1888,  facing  east  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  site  of  the  present  Grand  Central  Market. 
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(in  1890  changed  to  Broadway),  between  Third  and  Fourth,  was 
dedicated  on  November  15,  1868.  Rev.  A.  P.  Chaplin,  a successor 
of  Rev.  Gillet,  was  the  pastor  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  of  San  Francisco, 
preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  Bland  participating  in  the  ceremonies. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  church  licensed  the  first  Chinese 
Christian  minister  in  the  United  States,  Chan  Kin  Lung,  who  later 
became  the  pastor  of  the  local  Chinese  Methodist  Church. 

In  1875,  a second  church  was  erected  on  the  south  seventy  feet 
of  the  lot  on  which  the  first  church  was  located,  and  here  the  con- 
gregation worshipped  for  the  next  twenty-four  years. 

The  property  was  sold  in  1899;  the  last  sermon  was  preached  on 
August  20,  and  activities  were  then  transferred  to  the  newly-built 
church  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Hill  Streets. 


Methodist  Episcopcd  Church  South 

Rev.  Abram  Adams  was  preaching  here  as  early  as  1869,  but  it 
was  not  until  1873  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  was 
organized  locally. 

Under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell,  a place 
of  worship  was  erected  on  Spring  Street,  between  First  and  Second. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  the  original  Trinity  Church. 

Two  further  moves  were  made  before  the  turn  of  the  century — 
one  in  1885  to  Fort  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  and  again  in  1894 
to  522  South  Broadway.  The  church  functioned  here  until  1939,  in 
which  year  national  unity  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Methodist 
church  was  established. 


Baptist 

Because  of  its  strong  pioneer  flavoring,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
relate  the  following:  The  first  Baptist  sermon  preached  in  Southern 
California  was  delivered,  in  1853,  in  El  Monte,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman. 
He  organized  a church,  an  endeavor  which  was  not  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  The  “tough”  element  of  the  town  decided  to  break 
up  the  first  “meeting.”  Their  sacriligious  intentions,  however,  reached 
the  attentive  ear  of  the  pastor,  who  resolved  that  the  “meeting”  would 
not  be  broken  up.  Accordingly,  he  took  his  place  at  the  pulpit,  calmly 
drew  a gun  and  placed  it  on  the  altar,  beside  the  Bible;  and,  as  a 
further  precaution,  his  two  sons  took  seats  in  the  front  row,  with 
pistols  protruding  very  visibly  from  their  pockets.  The  procedure  met 
with  the  desired  success.  The  services  then  and  thereafter  were  con- 
ducted without  interference. 
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St.  Athanasius  Church  as  it  appeared  in  1886,  corner  of  Temple  and 
New  High  Streets.  Built  by  the  “First  Protestant  Society” 
in  1859,  but  turned  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1866. 
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Well  may  the  good  pastor  have  quoted  from  the  Psalm:  “He 
delivereth  me  from  mine  enemies;  yea,  thou  liftest  me  up  above  those 
that  rise  up  against  me;  thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  violent  man.” 
Shortly  after  Rev.  Freeman  had  defeated  the  evil  plotting  of  the 
“violent  man,”  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  began  to  preach  here. 

Presently  regular  services  were  instituted  in  Schoolhouse  Number 
One,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Spring  Streets,  under 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fryer.  He  left  the  field  early  in  1861 
and  thenceforth  Los  Angeles  Baptists  were  without  regular  services 
until  1874. 

In  that  year,  on  September  6,  Rev.  William  Hobbs  organized  the 
first  Baptist  Church,  the  services  being  held  in  the  courthouse. 

In  June,  1875,  Rev.  Hobbs  resigned  and  for  fifteen  months,  the 
Baptists  were  again  without  a minister. 

In  September,  1876,  Rev.  Winfield  Scott  took  charge.  In  1878, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Parker,  who,  about  a year  later,  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Henry  Angel. 

Under  Rev.  Angel,  church  activities  were  transferred  to  a hall 
owned  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Zahn  and  then  to  Good  Templars’  Hall.  At  this 
period,  baptism  was  administered  in  the  river  or  in  the  baptistry  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Angel  in  1879,  the  Baptists  were  once 
again  without  a pastor  until  1881,  when  Rev.  P.  W.  Dorsey  assumed 
charge.  Under  his  leadership,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Los  Angeles 
was  erected.  Located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fort  and  Sixth  Streets, 
it  was  completed  in  March,  1884. 

Here,  the  congregation  remained  until  the  summer  of  1897,  when 
a new  edifice  on  Flower  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  was 
erected. 

Presbyterian 

The  first  Presbyterian  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  James 
Woods,  in  November,  1854,  m a little  carpenter  shop  on  Main  Street; 
and  in  March,  1855,  a church  was  organized.  Services  were  held  in 
the  courthouse,  at  Franklin  and  Spring  Streets;  and  an  old  account 
informs  us  that  Henry  D.  Barrows  played  the  flute,  while  Attorney 
Lewis  Granger  led  the  singing. 

Rev.  Woods  soon  withdrew  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  M. 
Davis.  In  1856,  he  gave  up  his  charge  in  disgust,  an  event  which  led 
the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star  to  comment  on  the  “truly  deplor- 
able state  of  society,”  at  the  time,  “when  there  is  a torrent  of  vice 
and  immorality  which  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
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a condition  which  is  not  calculated  for  the  peaceful  labors  of  one 
who  follows  unobtrusively  in  the  footsteps  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Savior.” 

The  Presbyterians  were  then  without  a preacher  until  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E.  Boardman  came,  in  February,  1859.  He  delivered  his  first 
sermon  here  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month,  in  Schoolhouse  Num- 
ber Two,  on  Bath  Street,  north  of  the  Plaza. 

At  this  time,  the  First  Protestant  Society  was  organized  on  May 
4,  1859,  ' t0  secure  the  privileges  of  divine  worship  according  to  the 
Protestant  order,”  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  Protestants. 

Services  were  held  under  Rev.  Boardman,  first  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  next  in  the  courthouse.  A church  was  then  started  at  Temple 
and  New  High  Streets,  but  was  not  completed. 

Rev.  Boardman  left  early  in  1862  and  thereafter,  for  several  years, 
because  of  sectional  feeling  due  to  the  Civil  War,  there  were  no 
Protestant  services  in  the  city,  except  for  occasional  preaching  for 
Secessionists  by  a Rev.  Stewart,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Church 
South. 

A note  from  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  this  period  records  the  fact 
that  “Protestants  who  die  here,  if  not  Masons,  have  to  take  their 
chances  of  having  any  religious  ceremonies  at  their  graves  and  so  far 
as  getting  married,  their  only  show  is  to  employ  a Judge  or  a Justice 
of  the  Peace.” 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  Presbyterian  services  were  restored, 
when  Rev.  W.  C.  Harding  arrived.  He  left  in  1871  and  was  followed 
by  several  ministers  successively  and  finally,  in  1875,  Rev.  John  W. 
Ellis  took  charge. 

It  was  during  his  incumbency  in  1883,  that  a church  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Second  and  Fort  Streets  was  erected. 

In  1890,  during  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Rev.  Burt  Estes 
Howard,  the  church  was  sold  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  backed  up 
by  a portion  of  the  congregation,  proceeded  to  build  another  church 
at  Twentieth  and  Figueroa  Streets.  This  move  brought  on  a factional 
conflict,  whereupon  the  Presbytery  determined  to  divide  the  congre- 
gation into  the  Central  and  the  Westminster  churches,  and  awarded 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Broadway  church  to  the  Centrals.  The 
Westminsters  refused  to  submit  to  the  division,  whereupon  the  con- 
test was  brought  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Both  tribunals  decided  in  favor  of  the  Centrals,  and  the  West- 
minsters then  deeded  the  lot  and  church  on  Figueroa  Street  to  the 
Centrals,  and  a majority  of  its  members  withdrew  from  the  Pres- 
bytery and  under  Rev.  Howard,  established  an  independent  church. 
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Jewish 

The  first  Jewish  services  were  conducted  in  1854  by  Joseph  New- 
mark  in  a little  adobe  owned  by  John  Temple. 

In  1862,  a congregation  was  organized  and  named  B’nai  B’rith; 
and  Rabbi  Abraham  W.  Edelman  came  from  San  Francisco  to  take 
charge.  Services  were  conducted  successively  in  Stearns  Hall,  in  the 
Arcadia  Block,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Arcadia  and  Los  Angeles 
Streets;  Leek’s  Hall,  on  Main  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  and, 
by  courtesy  of  Judge  Ygnacio  Sepulveda,  in  the  single  court  room 
the  town  then  boasted. 

In  1873,  a synagogue,  located  on  Fort  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets,  wras  completed,  and  dedicated  on  August  8,  1873. 

In  1884,  Rev.  Edelman  resigned  and  was  followed  successively 
by  a number  of  rabbis. 

In  1885,  Andrew  Copp  bought  the  synagogue,  and  a lot  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Hope  Streets  was  purchased  for  a new 
house  of  prayer.  Until  its  dedication  on  September  6,  1896,  the  Uni- 
tarians in  true  good  neighbor  spirit,  offered  to  the  congregation  the 
use  of  their  own  church  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Hill 
Streets. 

On  November  8,  1899,  Rabbi  Sigmund  Hecht  became  spiritual 
leader  of  the  congregation. 

In  1921,  the  Ninth  Street  property  having  been  sold,  it  was  de- 
termined to  purchase  a lot  on  Wilshire  and  Hobard  Avenues;  and  on 
June  27,  1925,  just  six  weeks  after  the  preliminary  plans  for  Wilshire 
Boulevard  Temple  had  been  approved,  Rabbi  Hecht  passed  away. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

The  first  Episcopal  service  in  Los  Angeles  was  conducted  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1855,  by  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.,  and  the  record 
reveals  that  the  following  day,  he  baptized  four  children. 

The  Domestic  Mission  Board,  two  years  previously,  had  appointed 
him  missionary  to  California;  and  it  was  during  his  first  visitation 
to  the  town  that  he  performed  these  two  clerical  offices. 

Next,  in  1857,  Bishop  Kip  authorized  Dr.  Mathew  Carter  to  act 
as  lay  reader  for  the  Southern  District,  and  on  July  19,  in  Mechanics 
Institute,  located  near  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Court  Streets,  he  read 
a service. 

A church  was  organized  on  August  23,  1857,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Luke’s  Parish.  A building  on  Main  Street  near  Second  was  rented 
and  here  Dr.  Carter  conducted  regular  services.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  church  was  dissolved. 
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There  was  thereafter  no  service  until  1864,  in  which  year,  on 
Christmas  Day,  in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  in  Downey  Block,  Rev.  Elias 
Birdsall,  a missionary  of  the  church,  preached  a sermon. 

At  this  time,  the  Protestant  Society  offered  to  the  Episcopalians 
their  unfinished  church  on  Temple  and  New  High  Streets.  The  offer 
was  accepted;  the  transfer  was  made  on  January  1,  1866,  and  the 
church  was  renamed  “St.  Athanasius.” 

The  congregation  worshipped  here  until  1883,  by  which  year, 
the  church  had  been  sold  to  the  County.  The  congregation  then  moved 
to  their  newly  constructed  house  of  worship,  on  Olive  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth;  and  in  1884,  still  another  and  its  present  name,  St. 
Paul’s,  was  adopted  by  the  church,  and  it  became  the  cathedral  of 
the  Diocese. 

As  a matter  of  historic  interest,  this  property  was  razed  in  1922, 
to  make  way  for  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  and  the  beautiful  edifice  at  615 
Figueroa  Street  was  erected. 

Unitarian 

The  first  Unitarian  services  were  held  informally  at  the  residence 
of  T.  E.  Severance  in  March,  1877.  Two  months  later,  a congregation 
was  organized,  with  Rev.  John  D.  Wells  as  pastor. 

In  1885,  Rev.  Eli  Fay  took  charge  and  for  a time  services  were 
held  successively  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  135  South  Spring  Street  and 
Child’s  Opera  House.  Finally,  a lot  was  purchased  on  Seventh  Street 
near  Broadway  and  largely  through  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Fay,  a 
church  was  built,  the  dedication  taking  place  on  June  16,  1889. 

In  1892,  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  congregation 
bought  from  the  Central  Baptists,  who  had  organized  a congregation 
in  1885,  an  edifice  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Hill  Streets. 
This  structure  was  sold  in  1899  and  a new  place  of  worship  was  built 
at  927  South  Flower  Street. 

Congregational 

The  first  Congregational  services  were  held  on  July  7,  1866,  in 
the  courthouse,  Rev.  Alexander  Parker  officiating. 

The  congregation  was  organized  on  July  21,  1867,  and  a church 
was  built  on  New  High  Street,  north  of  Temple,  the  first  services 
being  conducted  on  June  28,  1868,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bissell  of  San  Francisco 
delivering  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

Rev.  Parker  resigned  in  August  of  the  same  year  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Atherton,  who,  on  November  29,  reorganized 
the  church. 
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St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Episcopal,  in  1884 
Site  of  the  present  Biltmore  Hotel  on  Olive  Street. 

Shrubbery  in  foreground  is  in  Central  Park,  now  Pershing  Square. 
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In  1883,  the  congregation  erected  a new  church  at  Third  and 
Hill  Streets,  the  dedication  taking  place  on  May  3. 

In  May,  1888,  the  congregation  sold  the  property  and  built  a 
new  structure  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Hill  Streets. 

Christian 

The  first  services  of  this  denomination  were  held  in  August,  1874, 
and  were  conducted  intermittently  until  February,  1875,  when  Elder 
G.  R.  Hand  organized  the  church,  Rev.  }.  A.  Smith  being  the  pastor. 

Two  years  later,  he  resigned  and  Rev.  John  C.  Hay  was  elected 
to  the  pulpit.  Shortly,  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Coulter, 
founder,  on  October  22,  1878,  of  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Company  and 
endowed  with  the  quite  unusual  combination  of  business  acumen 
and  spiritual  insight. 

During  his  occupancy  of  the  pulpit,  which  extended  to  1884,  a 
church  largely  financed  by  him,  was  built  on  Temple  Street,  near 
Broadway.  In  1894,  this  property  was  sold  and  a large  edifice  was 
erected  at  Hope  and  Eleventh  Streets,  Rev.  A.  C.  Smithers  then  being 
the  pastor. 

In  1895,  Rev.  Coulter  built  and  maintained  the  Broadway  Chris- 
tian Church  at  232  North  Broadway  and  he  himself  preached  there 
until  his  death  in  1911.  The  estate  held  the  property  until  1925,  when 
it  was  sold,  the  proceeds  being  used  for  the  erection,  as  a Coulter 
memorial,  of  the  Arlington  Avenue  Christian  Church,  at  3401  West 
Pico  Boulevard. 


Seventh  Day  Adventist 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  organized  in  1880  and  built  a 
church  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Olive  and  Charity  (later  changed  to 
Grand  Avenue).  Subsequently,  the  congregation  erected  a new  house 
of  worship  at  121  Carr  Street. 

Mormon 

The  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  was  organized  here  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  E.  P.  Snell  being  the  Presiding  Priest.  Worship  was 
conducted  at  24  South  Spring  Street  (now  124)  and  later  at  516 
Temple  Street  (now  616). 


Lutheran 

Trinity,  the  First  German  Lutheran  Church,  was  established  in 
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1882,  Rev.  M.  L.  Wyneken  being  the  minister  in  charge.  In  March, 

1883,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Runkel. 

The  congregation  worshipped  in  rented  quarters  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a church  on  Fort  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  In 
1888,  this  property  was  sold  and  a new  house  of  worship  was  built 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Flower  Streets. 

The  First  English  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  January, 
1887,  Rev.  C.  W.  Heisler  being  the  pastor;  and  a church  was  erected 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Flower  Streets. 


Christian  Science 

The  first  recorded  meeting  for  the  study  of  Christian  Science 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bixby  in  1889.  The  following  year, 
Miss  Genevieve  Sharp,  a high  school  teacher,  started  a Bible  class 
but  after  a few  months,  she  passed  away  and  the  class  was  abandoned. 

Next,  in  1892,  Miss  Lou  Aldrich,  one  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy’s 
students,  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  formed  a class.  This  class  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  Association,  which  in 
July,  1892,  organized  a church,  which  was  incorporated  as  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist.  Meetings  were  conducted  at  525  West  Fifth  Street, 
John  P.  Filbert,  C.S.D.  being  the  pastor.  (In  1895,  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mrs.  Eddy’s  wish,  the  present  system  of  readers  was  adopted, 
Dr.  Filbert  became  First  Reader  and  Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Neville,  Second 
Reader). 

In  March,  1896,  the  church  obtained  a charter  as  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  but,  the  following  month,  reorganized  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  the  meeting  place  being  Kram- 
er’s Hall  at  139  West  Fifth  Street. 

In  May,  1898,  the  church  was  again  reorganized  and  reincorpor- 
ated as  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist. 

An  item  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  first  formal  Christian  Science 
lecture  in  Los  Angeles  was  given  by  Edward  A.  Kimbell,  C.S.D.  in 
the  fall  of  1898. 

The  church  met  in  rented  quarters  until  the  completion  of  a 
church  edifice  at  635  West  Seventeenth  Street.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  March  22,  1901,  and  dedication  took  place  on  November  30, 
1902. 

In  1910,  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  property  and  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  structure  at  1366  South  Alvarado  Street,  services  were 
conducted  at  the  Ebell  Club  House. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  on  January  7,  1911, 
and  the  ceremony  of  dedication  was  conducted  on  November  25,  1917. 
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The  Second  Church  had  its  origin  on  January  9,  1898,  when  the 
first  services  were  held  in  the  Ebell  Club  House  at  730  South  Broad- 
way. 

Organization  was  effected  on  January  12  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  J.  Rose,  when  a Society  of  Christian  Scientists  for  conducting 
Sunday  services  and  Friday  evening  testimonial  meetings  came  into 
being,  with  William  Yates  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Koeberle  as  readers. 
(In  June,  1898,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  testimonial  meetings 
were  changed  to  Wednesday  evenings).  On  April  8,  1898,  the  name 
“Second  Church  of  Christ  Scientist”  was  adopted,  and  on  June  20, 
the  church  was  incorporated. 

Rented  quarters  were  used  until  the  present  church  at  948  West 
Adams  Boulevard  was  occupied.  The  property  was  purchased  in 
1904;  the  cornerstone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  March  12,  1908;  the 
first  service  was  conducted  on  January  10,  1910,  and  on  September  n, 
the  church  was  dedicated,  Hon.  John  D.  Works,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note,  delivering  the  dedicatory  address. 

Conclusion 

Using  such  material  as  rewarded  the  search,  we  have  related  the 
story  of  the  various  religious  denominations  since  the  founders  first 
conducted  their  simple  but  devout  services  in  the  Los  Angeles  of 
long  ago. 

With  little  exception,  we  have  restricted  the  account  to  the  period 
preceding  the  twentieth  century. 

As  the  town  began  to  expand  in  the  eighteen-eighties,  it  became 
geographically  necessary  gradually  to  establish  new  congregations  and 
build  churches  in  what  were  then  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city.  It 
would  be  of  historic  interest  to  record  the  details  of  this  extension 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  community  but  the  limitations  of  space 
preclude  the  endeavor.  During  the  course  of  our  investigation  we 
came  to  realize  the  many  obstacles  the  founders  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions were  called  upon  to  overcome. 

We  believe  it  fitting  and  proper  to  close  with  a tribute  to  the 
memory  of  these  stalwart  pioneers,  who  consecrated  the  same  sacri- 
ficial devotion  and  indomitable  determination  to  the  laying  of  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  as  they  did  to  the  material  foundations  of  the 
mighty  metropolis  we  know  today.  They  left  a heritage  which  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  will  keep  green  in  memory  for  all  the  years 
ahead. 
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By  f.  Gregg  Layne 

GREATER  AMERICA:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton. 

University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1945 

pp.  ix,  723,  Index,  Port.  12  Fldg.  Maps.  8°  $6.00. 

In  Greater  America  the  University  of  California  Press  has  pub- 
lished a remarkable  book  in  honor  of  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  com- 
prising twenty-seven  important  essays  by  former  students  on  subjects 
for  which  he  trained  them. 

These  essays  cover  both  North  and  South  America,  and  while 
the  tendency  of  selection  is  strongly  toward  Spanish  America  and 
the  Spanish  background  of  California,  there  are  numerous  selections 
that  are  of  particular  value  to  the  student  of  Western  history.  Among 
these  titles  are:  “The  Pima  Uprising  of  1751”;  “Nez  Perce  and  Sho- 
shoni  Influence  on  Northwestern  History”;  “New  England  Traders 
in  Spanish  and  Mexican  California”;  “Mail  Steamers  Link  the  Ameri- 
cas, 1840-1890”;  “Larkin,  Anglo-American  Businessman  in  Mexican 
California”;  “The  Mormons  in  the  Opening  of  the  Western  Fron- 
tier”; “San  Diego  and  the  Struggle  for  a Southern  Transcontinental 
'Railroad  Terminus”;  and  “Gold  Rushes  and  Their  Significance  in 
the  History  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  West.”  But  also  of  value  are  the 
two  essays  on  the  roots  of  California  found  in  “Pioneer  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionaries on  the  Central  Plateau  of  New  Spain”  and  “Pioneer  Jesuit 
Missionaries  on  the  Pacific  Slope  of  New  Spain,”  as  well  as  others  in- 
cluded on  beginnings  in  Mexico  that  built  a background  for  early 
California. 

Really  this  work  is  not  a single  book  but  can  well  be  called  a 
library,  and  when  we  consider  that  each  of  these  excellent  monographs 
has  been  written  by  a different  former  student  of  Dr.  Bolton,  the 
collection  is  without  doubt  as  high  a tribute  as  can  be  paid  to  the  one 
man  who  inspired  them  all. 

The  book  contains  twelve  folding  maps,  all  of  which  are  clear 
and  definite,  but  that  part  of  the  book  of  greatest  permanent  value 
is  the  section  devoted  to  the  bibliographies  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
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Bolton  and  of  all  his  former  students  who  have  written  on  the  West 
and  whose  work  has  added  so  much  to  the  historical  material  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  particularly  of  California.  These  biblio- 
graphies fill  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pages  and  give  the  published 
writings  of  such  well-known  historians  as:  John  Francis  Bannon,  Wil- 
liam Campbell  Binkley,  David  Knuth  Bjork,  George  Verne  Blue, 
John  Walton  Caughey,  Charles  Edward  Chapman  (probably  the 
outstanding  of  all  Dr.  Bolton’s  pupils),  Robert  Moorman  Denhardt, 
Owen  C.  Coy,  Peter  Masten  Dunne,  Joseph  W.  Ellison,  William  Henry 
Ellison,  Cardinal  Goodwin,  Leroy  R.  Hafen,  Charles  Wilson  Hackett, 
Jose  Manuel  Espinosa,  George  P.  Hammond,  John  Adams  Hussey, 
Milton  Reed  Hunter,  John  Haskell  Kemble,  Irving  Albert  Leonard, 
Thomas  Maitland  Marshall,  John  Lloyd  Mecham,  Abraham  Phineas 
Nasatir,  Adel  Ogden,  Robert  J.  Parker,  James  Fred  Rippy,  Mary  Ross, 
George  Tays,  Alfred  Barnaby  Thomas,  and  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys. 

These  bibliographies  make  the  book  an  indispensable  tool  for  the 
real  student  of  Western  history.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and 
handsomely  bound  and  may  be  considered  an  achievement  for  which 
the  University  of  California  Press  may  well  be  proud. 


SANTA  FE : THE  RAILROAD  THAT  BUILT  AN  EMPIRE.  By 

James  Marshall  (c.d.  1945)  Random  House,  New  York.  pp.  xvi, 

465,  Index  Ports.  Ills.  Maps.  8°  $3.75. 

The  Santa  Fe  may  not  be  the  oldest  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
but  after  reading  James  Marshall’s  interesting  book,  recently  pub- 
lished, one  is  apt  to  feel  that  no  railroad  in  the  country  could  have  a 
more  romantic  history. 

The  dream  of  the  Road’s  founder  and  first  president,  Cyrus  K. 
Holliday,  a Pennsylvania  lawyer  who  went  out  to  Kansas  in  the 
fifties,  has  come  true.  And  not  only  did  his  railroad  reach  Santa  Fe, 
the  objective  of  his  dream,  but  went  on  down  into  Mexico  and  out 
across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific. 

Some  years  ago  a very  good  book  was  written  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
though  it  was  very  dry  reading.  But  in  this  new  history  of  the  great 
railroad  system  the  author  has  put  color  and  romance,  as  well  as  all 
the  statistical  facts. 

The  early  history  of  Kansas  is  largely  written  in  the  history  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  the  real  American  settlement  of  New 
Mexico  was  brought  about  by  the  development  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Mar- 
shall has  graphically  painted  a picture  of  the  toil,  trials  and  sweat  of 
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the  heroic  locating  engineers  of  the  Road’s  early  days,  as  they  fought, 
dug,  blasted  and  built  their  line  across  the  plains  and  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  immortalized  those  intrepid  men:  Ray 
Morley,  Lew  Kingman,  Henry  Holbrook,  Will  Strong  and  Albert 
Robinson,  who  until  now  were  recalled  only  by  various  unimportant 
stations  along  the  line  named  for  them — only  two  of  these  stations 
really  became  towns  of  importance,  Kingman  and  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

Marshall  has  taken  Ray  Morley,  one  of  the  Road’s  outstanding 
engineers  of  the  early  days  and  in  telling  of  his  fight  against  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  in  putting  the  line  through  Raton  Pass,  he  has 
given  us  a story  never  to  be  forgotten  and  one  that  is  much  fuller 
and  clearer  than  that  told  us  by  Morley’s  daughter  in  her  interesting 
book,  No  Life  for  a Lady,  published  a few  years  ago.  In  this  story, 
too,  he  paints  a fine,  clear  picture  of  “Uncle”  Dick  Wooten,  the  “Lord 
of  Raton”  without  whose  aid  the  fight  might  not  have  been  won. 

The  story  of  the  Santa  Fe’s  fight  against  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  almost  every  mile  of  the  way  to  California  is  given  in  full — the 
trading  of  trackage,  the  fight  to  cross  the  Colorado  River  into  Needles, 
and  then  the  long  hard  fight  across  Southern  California  into  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles;  the  fights  for  financing,  and  the  fights  against 
floods  and  natural  barriers. 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  Fred  Harvey  and  his  system  of  Harvey 
Houses  that  kept  pace  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  and  we 
have  the  legend  of  the  “Harvey  Girls”  in  all  its  color.  There  are  a 
number  of  appendices  giving  statistical  data — the  chronological  de- 
velopment of  the  Santa  Fe  System;  the  naming  of  the  stations  and 
towns,  to  be,  along  the  Santa  Fe;  the  derivation  of  their  names,  and 
in  instances,  the  distortion  of  these  names  by  the  postal  authorities. 
One  appendix  giving  sixteen  pages  of  railroad  slang  and  its  meaning 
is  most  enlightening. 

The  author,  a newspaper  man,  tells  his  story  well,  though  at 
times  in  a somewhat  flippant  style,  until  he  comes  to  his  last  chapter, 
“The  Trail  That  Is  Always  New,”  and  that  chapter  is  a masterpiece, 
one  that  can  well  be  read  and  reread. 

All  in  all  the  book  is  so  filled  with  information  and  with  history 
that  anyone  interested  in  the  Plains,  the  Rockies,  or  the  Pacific  South- 
west cannot  afford  to  let  Santa  Fe:  The  Railroad  That  Built  An  Em- 
pire go  by. 
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MANUAL  OF  SKI  MOUNTAINEERING.  Edited  by  David  R. 

Brower.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles. 

1946  pp.  228,  12°  $2.00. 

Here  is  a pocket  book  for  the  lover  of  the  High  Sierras,  the  hiker 
or  the  lover  of  Winter  or  Summer  sports,  since  it  gives  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  in  every  phase  of  mountaineering.  Chapters  are  con- 
tributed by  various  authorities  on  equipment,  camp  sites,  maps  and 
map  reading,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  mountaineering  routes,  rock- 
climbing,  avalanches  and  negotiating  ice  floes. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  properly  bound  for  a handbook 
to  carry  in  a mountain  kit. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Ouarterly  for  June  and  September,  1933, 
Vol.XVII,  NosT 2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy _ $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual  $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 


The  Bear  Flag  Party 

In  Celebration  of  the  raising  of  the  Bear  Flag  at  Sonoma  on 
June  15,  1846  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  gives  to 
its  members,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Mary  Foy,  in  this  number 
of  T he  Quarterly,  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  and  actual  participant 
in  the  Bear  Flag  Revolution  as  given  to  her  by  the  narrator,  Benjamin 
Kelsey,  in  1887. 

Mary  E.  Foy 

Mary  E.  Foy,  whose  father  and  mother,  Samuel  C.  Foy  and  Lu- 
cinda Macy  came  to  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  early  fifties,  has  long 
played  an  important  role  in  the  affairs  of  Los  Angeles.  She  was  born 
in  Los  Angeles  on  old  Bath  Street,  about  where  the  present  Main  and 
Macy  Streets  meet.  Her  entrance  into  public  affairs  came  early  in  her 
life,  for  as  a girl  she  was  appointed  City  Librarian  in  September  1880, 
which  office  she  held  until  the  middle  of  1884.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  in  1885  and  was  an  out- 
standing educator  in  the  county  for  many  years,  being  a teacher  in 
county  schools  and  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  both  as  a teacher  and 
then  as  a principal.  For  some  years  she  was  a teacher  in  the  English 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School.  Later,  she  was  a trustee 
of  the  Annadale  School  District.  On  May  15,  1919,  Mary  Foy  was 
elected  a National  Committee  Woman  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  Women’s 
Suffrage,  and  largely  due  to  her  efforts  suffrage  was  early  granted  to 
the  women  of  California.  Her  activities  have  never  slackened — she  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  and 
has  always  been  a leader  in  Club  Circles.  At  present  Miss  Foy  is 
writing  her  personal  reminiscences  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
6ince  her  memories  of  conditions,  the  early  buildings  and  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  go  back  to  her  childhood  and  are  most  vivid.  We  are 
indebted  to  her  for  the  permission  to  publish  the  Narrative  of  Benja- 
min Kelsey. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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Capt.  Salvador  Vallejo’s  Quarters  Gen.  M.  G.  Vallejo’s  Headquarters  Barracks  Mission 

Sonoma  Plaza  now  Vallejo  Square 

The  Lowering  of  the  Bear  Flag  and  Raising  of  the  American  Flag  at  Sonoma,  Cal. 

At  12  m.,  July  9,  1846,  by  Lieut.  Joseph  Warren  Revere,  U.  S.  N.  by  order  of  Commodore  John  Drake  Sloat,  Commanding  the  Pacific  Squadron. 


The  Bear  Flag  Revolution 


Dictated  by  Benjamin  Kelsey,  a Participant 
to  Mary  E.  Foy. 


BENJAMIN  KELSEY.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  in  a little  house  underneath 
an  old  sycamore  tree — then  far  out  in  the  country,  but  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Burlington  Avenue  in  Los  Angeles — Benjamin  Kelsey, 
one  of  that  famous  little  band  of  California  Pioneers,  called  the  Bear  Flag  Party, 
dictated  to  Mary  Foy  his  version  of  that  epoch  making  event  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part.  We  have  not  changed  his  frontiersman  vernacular  and  you  have 
his  own  words  as  they  were  spoken  to  Miss  Foy  nearly  sixty  years  ago — the 
year  before  his  death. 

Benjamin  Kelsey,  with  his  wife  and  small  daughter,  came  to  California  with 
that  first  emigrant  train  to  cross  the  continent — the  famed  Bartleson-Bidwell 
Party  of  1841.  With  this  same  group  was  his  brother  Andrew  Kelsey,  but  he, 
with  others,  left  the  California  Party  and  went  on  to  Oregon,  but  came  down  to 
California  later  and  also  became  a member  of  the  Bear  Flag  Party. 

The  two  brothers  took  up  land  near  Clear  Lake  and  founded  the  town  of 
Kelseyville  in  Lake  County.  Benjamin  Kelsey  was  a true  frontiersman,  and 
according  to  Bancroft,  one  of  the  fire-eating  type.  The  Indians  in  the  Clear 
Lake  country  stood  in  deathly  fear  of  him,  for  he  was  ruthless  in  his  handling 
of  them.  Kelsey  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Sutter’s  Fort  and  around  San 
Francisco,  and  evidently,  from  all  records  was  considered  a man  of  importance. 
His  narrative  given  here  shows  he  held  himself  in  that  light  at  least.  It  is 
apparent  he  was  not  interested  in  the  part  others  of  the  Party  played,  and  doesn’t 
even  mention  William  Ide,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Bear  Flag  Party.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  time  elapsed  between  the  event  and  his  dictation  some  forty 
years  later,  and  to  his  feeble  condition  at  the  time  the  dictation  was  made. 

After  many  years  of  adventure  between  the  affair  at  Sonoma  and  his  death, 
spent  in  northern  California,  Arizona,  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  and  his  wife  settled 
in  Los  Angeles  and  lived  for  some  years  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Pearl 
(now  Figueroa)  Streets  across  the  street  from  the  Foy  family.  It  was  there 
Mary  Foy  came  to  know  him  and  his  wife.  Later  it  was  Mrs.  Kelsey  who  re- 
quested Miss  Foy  to  come  out  to  the  little  house  where  he  passed  the  last  months 
of  his  life  and  take  down  his  story  of  “The  Bear  Flag  Revolution”  as  he  called  it. 
As  the  actual  words  of  an  active  member  of  the  Bear  Flag  Party  the  narrative 
is  valuable.  — J.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor. 


After  the  Government  whipped  Mexico  and  fetched  them  to 
terms  they  concluded  they  wanted  California  too  as  a thorough-fare  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  California  was  a small  country  and  governed  by 
General  Vallejo. 
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We  had  took  California  and  Lower  California  from  the  Mexican 
Government  before  our  Government  whipped  Mexico.  United  States 
got  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  by  treaty  but  they  had  to  take  California. 
But  the  Government  didn’t  know  how  to  commence  on  it  as  it  was 
such  a small  country  and  they  concluded  that  the  best  way  was  to  raise 
a revolution  to  have  an  excuse  to  come  on  and  take  it.  They  were 
ashamed — so  small  a country — they  were  working  for  an  excuse. 

They  knew  I was  living  at  San  Francisco  Bay  for  my  letters  had 
been  sent  back  East  and  published  and  they  knew  I knew  how  many 
Americans  there  was  in  California  and  where  they  was  located.  They 
concluded  to  send  Lieut.  Gillespie  up  through  California  to  find  me 
so  as  to  effect  this  Revolution. 

They  picked  on  Gillespie  because  he  could  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  Spanish  language  and  looked  like  an  English  officer.  He  was 
English  too  but  had  been  in  the  Government  service  since  he  was  a 
boy.  He  was  about  twenty-five  year  old  but  was  much  of  a man  and 
understood  himself  well. 

Well,  Gillespie  told  the  Spaniards  he  had  business  with  the  British 
Consul  at  Monterey:  so  he  was  put  through  the  country  as  fast  as  men 
and  horses  could  carry  him  from  Mission  to  Mission  to  Monterey.  He 
stayed  around  there  two  or  three  days  and  went  to  see  the  British 
Consul  just  to  fool  the  Mexicans  but  his  business  was  to  find  me. 

The  Government  knew  Fremont  was  on  this  Coast  somewhere 
and  Gillespie  knowed  I could  tell  where  to  find  Fremont.  So  Gillespie 
come  on  to  San  Francisco  and  when  he  got  there  he  met  a man  who 
knew  me  and  told  him  where  I was.  So  he  sot  down  and  wrote  for 
me  to  meet  him  at  Sutter’s  Fort  near  Sacramento.  I met  him. 

When  I got  the  letter  I sent  for  Mose  Carson,  half  brother  to  Kit 
Carson,  telling  him  I had  to  go  to  Sacramento  and  wanted  him  to  go 
with  me — that  he  would  have  a chance  to  see  his  brother  Kit.  Kit 
Carson  was  with  Fremont. 

Next  morning  we  were  under  way  by  daylight  and  the  same  day 
we  got  to  the  Fort.  When  we  got  to  the  Fort,  Lieut.  Gillespie  was 
there.  Then  I learned  what  his  business  was.  That  he  wanted  for  me  to 
commence  this  Revolution  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  to  take  the 
country.  That  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  fetch  Fremont.  And  as  it 
happened  there  was  some  Hudson  Bay  men  at  the  Fort  so  I hired 
them  to  go  after  Fremont  and  fetch  him  back. 

Fremont  was  then  three  days  on  his  way  to  Oregon.  He  was 
surveying  and  acting  as  topographical  engineer  taking  all  the  points 
of  the  country.  I fitted  out  the  two  men  and  sent  them  after  him. 
They  had  two  good  horses  apiece.  I told  them  not  to  sleep  till  they 
caught  him  as  Lieut.  Gillespie  wanted  to  see  him  and  was  in  much  of 
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a hurry.  Those  men  rode  all  that  day  and  all  that  night  and  the  next 
morning  caught  Fremont  at  Goose  Lake,  head  of  the  Sacramento 
River  about  125  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Fremont  travelled  slow.  He  had  about  a hundred  men  and  many 
pack  animals  with  him.  When  the  boys  started  they  told  me  they 
would  have  Fremont  back  to  his  old  camping  ground  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yuba  River  the  third  day  in  the  evening  and  that  me  and  Gillespie 
could  meet  them  there. 

They  got  back  on  time.  And  when  Lieut.  Gillespie  and  me  and 
Mose  Carson  and  three  other  mountaineers  got  there  they  was  just 
unpacking.  They  had  beat  us  by  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Those  mountaineers  knew  just  what  they  could  do  and  what  they 
couldn’t  do.  And  these  boys  knew  every  camp  and  knew  just  how 
far  John  Jandro — Fremont’s  pilot  and  a Hudson  Bay  man — just  how 
far  Jandro  could  go  and  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  catch  him 
and  how  long  it  would  take  a forced  marched  back. 

Well,  Lieut.  Gillespie  and  Fremont  had  a talk  and  then  Carson 
and  Gillespie  and  Fremont  and  me  had  a council  of  what  could  be 
done  and  what  they  wanted  done.  They  wanted  me  fur  to  go  and 
open  fire  on  Sonoma  town.  That’s  where  Gen.  Vallejo  lived  and  had 
a Fort  and  soldiers.  To  go  right  in  and  commence  war  on  the  Gen- 
eral. And  I told  them  I couldn’t  do  it  fer  the  reason  that  Gen. 
Vallejo  was  a particular  friend  of  mine.  Then  they  wanted  to  know 
more  reasons  why  I couldn’t  do  it. 

I told  them  when  our  company  landed  in  California  in  October 
’41  [1841]  that  I had  found  that  we  was  in  a strange  country  and 
among  strange  people.  No  passport,  no  recommend,  not  a scratch  of 
a pen  to  show  who  we  were  or  where  we  come  from  or  what  we 
was  there  for.  The  General  of  the  country  could  have  bundled  us  up, 
put  us  on  the  next  ship  and  sent  us  home  just  as  well  as  not  and  he 
might  have  done  it  too  but  three  Englishmen  at  San  Jose  vouched 
for  us. 

General  Vallejo  come  over  to  the  South  side  of  the  Bay  and  heard 
our  story  and  gave  us  each  a passport  to  go  any  where  we  wanted  to 
in  California  and  for  the  Mexicans  to  give  us  any  thing  we  wanted. 
All  those  passports  specified  that  they  was  to  treat  the  Americans  in 
that  way — horses  to  ride,  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear  if  they 
needed  them.  Vallejo  also  specified  that  families  could  be  admitted 
without  passports.  If  you  wanted  to  go  a hundred  miles  you  went  to 
a ranch  and  asked  for  a horse  and  saddle.  You  rode  it  to  the  next 
ranch  and  left  it  and  took  another.  No  charge. 

Our  company  lost  every  thing  they  had  on  the  road.  We  left  our 
wagons  and  things  at  Salt  Lake  on  the  plains.  We  were  about  desti- 
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tute  as  our  journey  was  long.  We  were  six  months  and  four  days  on 
the  road.  When  I got  to  California  I only  had  $2.50  in  money,  two 
ponies,  and  six  blankets.  It  cost  $1500.00  to  come  as  I fitted  out  nearly 
all  of  our  company. 

I told  Gillespie  and  Fremont  that  was  my  reasons  why  I couldn’t 
open  fire  on  the  General.  He  had  been  such  a good  friend  to  me  and 
all  the  Spaniards  on  the  North  side  of  the  Bay  had  treated  me 
very  well. 

I told  him  if  they  would  let  me  have  my  own  way  about  it  I 
thought  I could  arrange  matters  in  a much  better  way  than  to  open  fire 
on  the  General.  As  for  opening  fire  on  him  I couldn’t  do  it  nor  I 
wouldn’t  do  it.  That  I would  take  my  men  and  go  to  General  Vallejo 
and  take  him  prisoner  (Yes,  that  looks  mean  enough  but  it  had  to 
be  done.)  and  after  we  had  taken  him  prisoner  would  deliver  him 
and  his  officers  up  at  Capt.  Sutter’s  Fort  where  Lieut.  Gillespie  and 
Fremont  was  to  be.  It  was  concluded  for  me  to  have  my  own  way 
and  Fremont  and  Gillespie  was  to  come  to  Capt.  Sutter’s  Fort  and 
remain  there  and  in  five  days  I was  to  communicate  with  them. 

I had  four  men  and  calculated  to  git  more  from  Fremont’s  camp 
but  we  could  not  have  any  of  Fremont’s  men  because  that  would  be 
the  Government  assisting  in  the  Revolution.  But  there  were  seven 
hired  men  I got  from  Fremont.  They  were  mountaineers  and  used 
to  hunt  for  the  company. 

I set  out  next  morning  at  break  of  day  for  Sonoma.  We  rode  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night  and  just  at  sun-up  next  morning  was 
within  a mile  of  my  house  in  Napa  Valley.  There  I hid  my  men  in  a 
little  canyon  in  the  mountains  and  increased  my  force  to  twenty  men. 

At  9 o’clock  that  night  we  started  again  for  Sonoma  which  was 
fifteen  miles  off.  We  got  there  before  it  was  quite  light.  The  Gen- 
eral’s Fort  was  on  the  corner  of  the  public  square.  The  sentinel  when 
we  got  there  was  asleep.  Four  of  our  party  dismounted — took  the 
sentinel’s  gun.  Sam  Merritt  was  the  only  man  amongst  us  who  could 
speak  any  Spanish.  Sam  woke  him  up — spoke  to  him  in  Spanish  and 
told  him  not  to  make  any  noise  or  he  would  be  killed  right  away.  The 
rest  of  the  soldiers  was  sleeping  in  a sleeping  room  near  by  and  more 
of  the  boys  got  down  and  went  in — took  the  soldiers’  guns  and  fetched 
the  guns  outside  and  stacked  them  by  the  side  of  the  house.  This  was 
done  without  waking  any  of  them.  Then  the  first  soldier  we  took,  the 
sentinel,  was  sent  in  the  sleeping  house  to  wake  them  up  and  tell  them 
they  must  keep  quiet  or  they’d  all  be  killed.  Then  we  shut  the  door 
and  locked  them  in  and  proceeded  to  the  General’s  quarters. 

We  knocked  on  the  front  of  his  dwelling  and  one  of  his  servants 
came  out.  We  was  standing  all  a horseback  in  front  of  his  dwelling. 
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The  servant  waked  him  up  and  told  him  there  were  men  outside  there 
who  wanted  to  see  him.  He  came  out.  We  told  him  the  country  was 
revolutionized.  Merritt  told  him  in  Spanish  that  if  he  would  keep 
quiet  and  do  wrhat  we  wanted  him  to  the  place  wouldn’t  be  fired  on. 
That  all  we  wanted  was  to  take  him  prisoner  and  he  should  be  treated 
well.  His  brother  Salvador  was  his  Captain  of  Soldiers  and  Pruden,  a 
Frenchman,  was  his  Lieutenant.  We  told  him  to  send  for  them  to 
come.  They  were  in  another  apartment  and  when  they  come  we 
told  them  they  could  consider  themselves  prisoners. 

Jacob  P.  Leese,  the  General’s  brother-in-law,  lived  across  the 
square  from  the  General’s.  He  spoke  good  Spanish.  When  he  come 
we  explained  to  the  General  and  his  officers  that  there  was  a Revolu- 
tion in  the  country;  that  we  was  going  to  take  them  to  Captain  Sutter’s 
Fort  at  Sacramento  and  put  them  under  guard  till  the  Revolution  was 
over.  We  gave  the  General  to  understand  that  he  could  consider  the 
North  side  of  the  Bay  already  taken  by  the  Americans;  that  the  South 
side  we  didn’t  have  any  claims  on  for  the  present.  Before  we  left  it 
was  explained  to  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 
He  left  orders  with  his  wife  for  the  Spaniards  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Bay  not  to  gather  up  in  arms  nor  to  attempt  any  fighting. 

The  same  morning,  about  three  hours  after,  we  had  them  on  the 
way  to  Sacramento.  We  had  told  them  we  did  not  want  to  confine 
them — that  the  General  could  take  his  sword  with  him  but  the  rest  of 
them  could  not  take  any  arms.  They  could  pick  out  their  own  riding 
horses  and  they  could  ride  along  like  men.  We  did  not  calculate  to 
treat  them  as  any  thing  else  but  gentlemen.  I’d  send  six  men  along 
for  to  guard  them  but  they  mustn’t  attempt  to  run  away.  Leese  went 
along  as  interpreter  but  just  before  we  got  to  the  Fort  we  took  him 
prisoner.  My,  but  he  was  mad.  He  was  Irish  and  made  things  pretty 
lively.  When  we  got  to  the  Fort  we  took  Captain  Sutter  and  the  Fort 
too.  Then  we  delivered  all  up  to  Fremont. 

We  had  to  call  on  Fremont  and  Gillespie  to  protect  the  American 
citizens  and  families  before  we  delivered  all  up  to  Fremont.  I did  not 
go  up  but  wrote  to  Fremont  and  Gillespie  to  take  the  prisoners  and 
put  them  on  parole  of  honor  till  the  Revolution  was  over.  Gillespie 
told  me  how  to  word  any  notes  calling  on  the  Government  for  pro- 
tection. Fremont  was  considered  boss  but  finally  everything  rested 
on  Gillespie. 

Next  morning  after  they  was  arrested  my  company  was  increased 
to  about  forty  men.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  have  more  Americans 
to  begin  with  was — there  were  a great  many  of  the  American  settlers 
who  would  have  revulged  the  plan  to  the  Mexicans.  We  didn’t  know 
who  to  trust  but  after  we  had  taken  the  General  and  his  officers  those 
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who  were  on  our  side  joined  us.  And,  do  you  know — the  strangest 
thing — we  had  the  hardest  time  in  the  world  to  get  some  of  the  settlers 
to  come  in  to  Sonoma  town  to  be  protected.  They  said  they  had  no 
fight  with  the  Spaniards  and  wouldn’t  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
Revolution. 

We  took  General  Vallejo  on  the  25th  and  the  26th  was  a busy  day, 
I tell  you. 

Each  man  had  a little  powder  but  it  was  mighty  scarce.  We 
couldn’t  git  any  of  the  immigrants’ — some  had  little  and  some  had 
more.  There  was  a keg  of  powder  up  at  Mose  Carson’s  so  we  sent 
two  men  up  to  the  ranch — Cowie  and  Fowler  was  their  names — for 
to  get  it.  They  had  to  pass  the  Santa  Rosa  Ranch  on  their  way  and 
when  they  got  there  they  found  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  men  who 
were  gathering  up  for  to  fight  the  Americans.  Cowie  and  Fowler  was 
much  surprised  because  they  were  not  aware  the  Spaniards  was  going 
to  fight  as  Gen.  Vallejo  had  given  orders  for  them  not  to  war  the 
Americans. 

These  Spaniards  wanted  the  boys  to  give  up  their  guns  and  told 
them  if  they  would  do  so  they  would  not  be  molested.  The  boys  did 
so  and  then  the  Spaniards  took  them  and  tied  them  and  took  them 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  ranch  up  a little  canyon,  tied  them 
to  trees  and  beat  them  to  death  with  rocks. 

The  third  day  they  didn’t  come  back  and  a young  man  by  the 
name  of  Cox  said  he  would  go  and  see  what  was  keeping  them  and 
told  our  boys  if  he  didn’t  come  back  that  night  they  might  know  there 
was  something  up.  And  he  didn’t  come. 

Mis  (Mrs.)  Vallejo,  the  General’s  wife,  got  a note  from  Ramon 
Carillo,  her  brother,  that  he  had  one  of  our  men  prisoner  and  that  the 
next  morning  they  would  be  at  the  Injun  ranch  down  on  the  Bay  and 
the  prisoner  would  be  with  them.  The  next  day  they  calkalated  to 
kill  him.  Then  they  were  going  to  fight  the  Americans  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Bay.  He  said  Captain  Tolo  (Joaquin  de  la  Torre?)  had 
crossed  the  Bay  on  the  South  side  and  they  would  have  about  eighty 
Mexicans. 

Mis  Vallejo  showed  us  the  note  she  got  from  her  brother  and  we 
sent  twelve  of  my  mountaineers  for  to  meet  them  at  the  Injun  ranch. 
They  had  just  got  there  and  was  preparing  for  breakfast  when  we 
arrived. 

The  way  that  we  come  in  to  the  ranch  was  covered  with  a forest 
of  buckeye  bushes — the  same  kind  of  a bush  we  have  back  home. 
This  forest  reaches  within  forty  yards  of  the  house.  When  we  entered 
the  forest  we  was  discovered  by  an  Injun  sqaw  and  she  gave  the 
alarm.  The  Mexicans  hadn’t  unsaddled  their  horses.  They  rushed 
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for  their  horses;  mounted  them  and  rode  off  about  600  yards.  We 
rushed  into  the  house  and  got  the  prisoner.  It  was  Cox.  They  had 
him  stripped  and  tied.  They  was  about  eighty  Spaniards  and  twelve 
of  us,  that  is  Americans.  We  fell  back  into  the  buckeyes. 

The  Spaniards  rallied  up,  two  or  three  at  a time  would  take  turns 
and  run  up  and  down  on  horse-back.  And  when  they  would  come 
within  about  100  yards  of  us  would  fire  into  the  buckeyes.  But  they 
would  always  shoot  over  us.  Now  our  boys  were  pretty  good  at  shoot- 
ing on  the  wing  and  we  killed  one  dead  and  wounded  two  more.  The 
Spaniards  went  away — retreated.  And  we  took  our  prisoner  and  re- 
turned back  to  Sonoma. 

When  we  took  General  Vallejo  prisoner,  we  had  plenty  of  cannon 
but  no  one  to  handle  it.  We  had  six  cannon.  We  had  four  brass 
pieces  made  by  the  Russians  and  two  iron  Mexican  cannon.  Previous 
the  Russians  took  a lease  from  the  Mexican  Government  for  to  hunt 
sea  otter  and  lion  and  whale  for  thirty  years  and  the  Mexicans  got  the 
brass  cannon  from  them. 

They  was  a man  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Jack  Ransford 
that  had  served  twelve  years  aboard  the  American  man-of-war  that 
knew  all  about  handling  cannon.  He  was  then  living  about  twelve 
mile  from  Sonoma  in  the  mountains  where  he  had  taken  up  a little 
ranch.  Previous  I wrote  him  a note  and  wanted  him  to  come  take 
charge  of  the  cannons  and  help  in  our  Revolution.  And  he  answered 
the  note  saying  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — that  we  could 
take  our  Revolution  and  go  to  grass  with  it.  Then  I saw  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  go  and  see  him  personally. 

The  morning  of  my  going  the  Bear-Flag  was  discussed.  Some 
wanted  one  thing  and  some  another.  The  oldest  man  among  us  was 
Tom  Ellet  of  Texas  and  he  said  that  we  would  paint  a grizzly  bear 
on  a piece  of  canvass  and  a lone  star;  as  the  grizzly  bear  was  the 
master  animal  of  the  country  and  the  American  the  next  strongest. 
That  we  would  fight  under  the  orders  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  grizzly  bear  and  lone  star  should  be  the  flag.  Then 
I told  old  Mr.  Ellet  to  take  the  boys  and  make  the  flag  and  put  it  up. 
And  I left  for  to  find  Jack  Ransford  to  get  him  to  come  to  take 
charge  of  our  cannon. 

When  I found  him  he  said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
And  as  it  happened  I had  some  writing  from  Lieut.  Gillespie  specify- 
ing if  I raised  the  Revolution  what  backing  I had.  (No,  I have  none 
of  that  writing  now;  the  Injuns  destroyed  that  in  Texas.)  The  writing 
specified  that  he  would  see  that  I was  backed  up  by  the  Government; 
that  Fremont  would  back  me  up  as  soon  as  called  on.  And  after  his 
reading  that,  he  said  that  he  would  go.  That  if  the  Government  had 
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any  thing  to  do  with  it,  it  was  all  right.  So  he  went  back  with  me  to 
Sonoma. 

After  we  got  there  I showed  him  our  guns.  They  were  all  well 
mounted  on  carriages.  He  took  a couple  of  the  boys  and  begin  to 
wheel  the  guns  around  about  and  we  soon  found  out  that  he  knew  all 
about  it.  He  said  he  would  help  through  the  Revolution. 

He  said  that  if  he  could  live  for  to  see  the  American  flag  fly  over 
the  country — that  was  all  he  wanted — that  he  didn’t  want  to  live  any 
longer.  He  was  a very  profane  man.  He  was  a great  man  for  to  swear 
on  most  every  occasion.  Over  and  over  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Revolution,  whenever  the  War  was  discussed  or  the  flag  amongst  the 
boys,  he  would  say  he  hoped  that  God  would  smite  him  as  soon  as  the 
American  flag  would  wave  over  California.  That  after  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  live  any  longer. 

When  the  Revolution  was  ended  the  Government  sent  an  officer, 
Captain  Davisson,  with  the  American  flag  to  negotiate  with  the  com- 
pany that  was  under  the  Bear-Flag.  He  said  he  would  like  to  annex 
the  country  that  was  under  the  Bear-Flag  and  claimed  by  the  Amer- 
icans that  was  on  the  North  side  of  the  Bay,  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  let  it  come  under  the  American  flag.  There  was  no 
objection  put  up  agin  this  request;  so  the  Bear-Flag  was  taken  down 
and  the  American  flag  was  put  up. 

And  the  third  day  afterwards  this  Jack  Ransford  was  well  and 
hearty  as  usual  and  stopping  at  old  Mr.  Ellet’s.  In  the  evening  he  sot 
down  and  had  supper.  He  eat  his  supper  as  usual.  There  was  no 
complaint.  He  stepped  out  and  set  down  on  the  door-step.  He  spoke 
to  Ellet  and  told  him  to  come  to  him  and  Mr.  Ellet  looked  around 
and  Jack  was  leaning  back  like  he  was  going  to  lay  down  in  the  door- 
step. Mr.  Ellet  got  up  started  towards  him  and  he  lay  back  on  the 
floor  and  he  never  moved  nor  spoke  any  more.  He  was  stone  dead. 
And  it  was  the  opinion  of  every  body  in  the  town  that  God  had  heard 
his  prayer.  The  next  day  he  was  buried  and  that  was  the  end  of 
Ransford.  Well,  Sir — up  to  this  day,  if  you  was  to  meet  any  one  who 
was  there,  you  couldn’t  make  them  believe  but  that  God  had  smite 
him  because  of  his  profane  words. 

When  I got  back  with  Ransford  the  flag  was  up  and  I asked 
“Who  done  all  that?”  And  the  boys  spoke  up  in  general — “We  all 
done  it.  Some  got  the  pole;  some  dug  the  hole;  and  some  made  the 
frame  fer  to  tack  the  canvass  to.”  It  was  a frame  of  wood  made  just 
the  size  of  the  canvass,  about  a yard  square,  a little  longer  across  than 
up  and  down.  The  canvass  was  tacked  to  the  frame  and  the  frame  to 
the  pole.  They  said  that  Cowie  had  painted  the  flag.  That  was  the 
young  man  who  was  killed  at  Santa  Rosa  Ranch.  The  flag  was  made 
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and  put  up  in  the  forenoon  and  we  started  a little  afterward  for  the 
keg  of  powder  up  to  Carson’s. 

Our  information  about  the  first  two,  Cowie  and  Fowler,  being 
killed  came  by  the  Indian  to  Mose  Carson  and  whereabouts  they  were 
and  how  they  had  done  it.  The  Injun  told  Carson  about  the  boys 
being  killed.  And  Carson  got  on  his  horse  and  come  to  Sonoma  and 
told  the  Company.  There  were  eight  of  our  men  went  to  look  after 
the  boys  and  found  that  the  report  was  all  true.  They  were  yet  tied  to 
the  trees  and  showed  that  they  had  been  beaten  to  death  with  rocks. 

We  never  got  the  keg  of  powder.  There  was  powder  at  Sutter’s 
Fort  so  we  got  a keg  of  that.  When  we  took  the  Fort  we  took  the 
arms  and  provisions  and  all  other  things  which  belonged  to  the 
Mexican  Government  kept  there.  So  when  we  found  there  was 
plenty  powder  there  we  just  took  what  we  needed. 

Three  days  after  the  Bear-Flag  was  put  up,  Gillespie  and  Fremont 
who  had  been  up  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  came  down  to  Sonoma  to  protect 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Government  the  American  families 
in  Sonoma. 

When  Fremont  and  Gillespie  came  they  learnt  all  what  was  done 
and  transacted  up  to  that  time.  It  appeared  to  be  all  satisfactory  and 
from  this  letter  that  we  got  from  General  Vallejo’s  wife’s  brother  we 
supposed  Toro  (Joaquin  de  la  Torre?)  was  at  San  Rafael  Mission  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bay  some  thirty  miles  below. 

Fremont  and  Gillespie  and  myself  concluded  that  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  was  to  take  our  men  and  go  down  as  far  as  San  Rafael 
and  see  if  we  could  find  him.  We  fixed  that  next  day  a little  afore 
•sun-down  to  get  under  way  to  go  on  a campaign  down  the  Bay.  We 
rode  all  that  night  and  at  sun-up  we  had  got  to  the  Injun  ranch  which 
was  situated  on  the  main  road  down  the  Bay.  There  we  decided  to 
stop  for  breakfast. 

Fremont’s  orders  were,  “Kill  a cow,”  as  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  A 
cow  was  butchered  and  every  man  helped  himself.  No  baggage,  no 
wagons,  no  rations  to  be  issued.  When  we  got  hungry  we  killed  a 
bullock  and  helped  ourselves.  As  the  country  was  full  of  cattle  there 
was  no  trouble  in  finding  them. 

During  our  taking  breakfast,  Torre’s  company  passed  about  a 
little  over  a half  mile  from  us.  The  roads  forked  below  where  we 
was  and  his  company  took  what  was  called  the  Coast-road.  After 
having  our  breakfast  we  proceeded  down  toward  San  Rafael  for  we 
didn’t  know  he  had  passed.  If  we  had  knowed  it,  you  know,  we’d  a 
turned  round  and  caught  him. 

When  getting  near  (The  mission  was  situated  on  a high  piece  of 
ground.)  the  way  our  road  come  was  in  a low  swag  about  200  yards 
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East  of  the  Mission,  sufficient  to  hide  our  company  from  the  view  of 
the  house.  I was  pilot  for  Fremont  at  that  time.  When  we  got 
forninst  the  house  the  orders  was  to  form  in  front  of  the  Mission  in 
this  place  of  ground — then  make  a charge  on  the  house  supposing  that 
Torre  and  his  party  was  there. 

Our  company  was  formed  in  three  divisions.  Fremont  and  Kit 
Carson  was  at  the  head  of  the  company.  Lieut.  Gillespie  commanded 
in  the  center  and  I was  at  the  south  end  of  the  company.  Our  orders 
was  fer  to  charge  on  the  house  and  if  they  was  there  to  charge  at  onct. 

When  the  order  was  given  to  charge  we  went  yelling  like  so  many 
demons.  It  was  but  a breath  till  we  was  at  the  house.  But  we  found 
it  deserted  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  men.  Four  of  them  were 
Englishmen. 

They  were  two,  a Vaquero  and  a Spaniard,  had  been  standing  at 
the  house  on  their  horses.  When  they  heard  us  coming  they  started 
off  in  a run.  About  400  yards  the  way  the  Spaniard  went  was  a 
thicket  of  timber  and  brush.  He  run  into  the  timber.  The  Vaquero 
took  up  the  long  open  alley  that  runs  off  West  from  the  Mission. 
Fremont  and  Kit  Carson  took  after  him.  The  Vaquero  was  between 
200  and  300  yards  ahead  of  them  at  the  start.  The  situation  was  so 
that  we  could  stand  and  watch  the  race.  We  saw  the  race  something 
near  a mile.  They  didn’t  seem  to  gain  on  the  Vaquero  but  very  little. 
Finally  they  turned  to  the  right  in  the  low  hills  and  disappeared 
out  of  sight. 

By  this  time  we  had  surrounded  the  house  and  examined  the 
church  and  found  that  there  was  nobody  there  except  those  four 
Englishmen  and  two  Mexicans.  One  of  the  men  that  we  had  wounded 
at  Injun  ranch  was  there  in  sick  bed,  shot  through  the  shoulder. 

Something  like  a half  hour  Fremont  and  Carson  returned.  We 
was  standing  all  around  the  house — all  holding  our  horses  waiting  fer 
Fremont  to  come  back  and  give  us  our  orders,  you  know.  When  they 
come,  they  come  rushing  up.  Lieut.  Gillespie  told  them  there  was 
nobody  there  and  those  Englishmen  spoke  up  and  said  Torre  and  his 
company  had  left  that  morning  for  to  go  up  North.  The  reply  was 
that  they  didn’t  take  anybody’s  word  fer  anything.  So  Fremont  and 
Carson  got  down  and  rushed  up  the  stairway  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mission  house  to  see  fer  themselves  and  they  found  that  there  was  no 
one  there.  They  came  down. 

After  talking  a little  Fremont  ordered  the  company  fer  to  take  off 
their  saddles  and  to  put  their  horses  out  where  they  could  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  put  a guard  over  them. 

Torre  had  left  word  there  with  those  Englishmen  that  he  was 
looking  for  eighty  or  a hundred  men  there  from  the  South  side  of  the 
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Bay  and  if  they  come  fer  them  to  take  his  trail  and  come  on  to  where 
he  would  be  encamped.  Fremont  concluded  fer  to  wait  at  the  Mission 
fer  that  party  that  was  coming  over.  They  didn’t  come. 

But  Lieut.  Gillespie  and  Fremont  concluded  from  what  the 
Englishmen  told  them  that  the  company  would  come  over  that  night 
so  they  would  not  be  discovered.  It  was  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
crossing  and  jest  after  dark  our  company  got  under  way  and  went 
nearer  the  crossing  to  wait  fer  them  but  they  didn’t  come. 

They  sent  an  Injun  with  a letter  to  Torre.  The  Injun,  we  suppose, 
brought  a bottle  of  whiskey  with  him  and  got  tight  and  lay  down 
under  a tree  to  sleep  just  after  he  crossed  the  Bay  to  our  side.  We 
took  that  Injun  and  found  that  letter  that  he  had  to  Torre  stating  they 
couldn’t  come  and  they  wanted  him  to  go  on  to  Sonoma  and  attack 
and  kill  what  few  Americans  they  was  there.  This  letter  also  stated 
that  there  would  be  more  information  at  the  Mission  that  day  at  12 
o’clock — that  there  would  be  two  Mexicans  be  there.  (One  of  them 
was  old  man  Berreyesa  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay.  He 
was  my  close  neighbor  when  I was  to  home.) 

Fremont  concluded  to  wait  till  they  come  across  and  see  what 
more  information  he  could  get.  And  at  that  time  a day — 12  o’clock — 
we  seen  two  men  a coming  as  the  road  was  open  for  a half  mile  toward 
the  crossing.  We  were  looking  at  them  through  a large  glass  that 
Fremont  had  and  I saw  that  it  was  old  man  Berreyesa.  I knew  him. 

Fremont  says  to  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  another  man  with 
me  and  get  on  our  horses  an  go  and  see  who  they  was  and  what  about 
them  and  he  says,  “You  understand,  before  you  go,  that  I don’t  want 
any  live  prisoners  fetched  to  my  camp.”  I sez  to  him,  “Cap’n,  then  I 
understand  you  want,  after  going  to  see  who  they  air,  you  want  us  to 
kill  ’em?”  He  sez,  “I  don’t  want  any  live  prisoners  fetched  to  my 
camp.”  I told  him  that  he  would  have  to  get  somebody  else  fer  to  do 
that  job  because  they  were  friends  of  mine  and  my  near  neighbors 
and  had  done  me  many  a good  turn.  I couldn’t  do  that  fer  him. 

And  he  stepped  away  to  where  a young  man  by  the  name  of 
Granville  Swift  was  standing  and  tole  him  that  he  wanted  him  fer  to 
take  a man  and  go  and  see  who  that  was  coming  an,  he  sez,  “You 
understand,  before  you  go,  that  I don’t  want  any  live  prisoners  fetched 
to  my  camp.”  Swift  replied  to  him,  “Well,”  sez  he,  “then  I understand 
we’re  to  do  away  ball  them.”  [Note:  The  words  “away  with”  in  the 
copy  seem  to  have  been  crossed  out  and  the  word  “ball  substituted.] 

They  turned  around,  got  on  their  horses  and  started  fer  to  meet 
the  men  that  was  coming.  When  they  met  them  they  were  something 
like  300  yards  from  the  house.  They  stood  and  talked  with  them  a few 
minutes.  The  company  was  all  standing  looking  at  the  Mexicans  and 
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Swift  and  the  man  he  had  with  him.  We  saw  the  smoke  of  their  rifles 
and  the  two  men  fell  and  some  of  the  boys  hollered  out,  “Why,  they 
have  killed  them  two  men.”  Some  on  ’em  said,  “What  a cowardly 
act.”  That  was  because  the  men  had  no  arms.  We  was  looking 
through  the  glass  and  could  see  they  had  no  arms.  One  on  ’em  had  a 
blanket  under  his  arm  and  the  other  one  a rope  and  bridle. 

Swift  and  his  man  retired  back  to  the  house  and  some  of  the  boys 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Swift,  immediately  asked  him  what  he 
shot  them  men  for.  He  said  that  he  didn’t  know — that  he  had  done 
nothing  but  obey  orders.  And  they  handed  Lieut.  Gillespie  a letter 
that  they  had  got  outer  their  pockets.  This  letter  was  to  Torre  telling 
him  fer  to  go  to  Sonoma  next  morning  and  attack  Sonoma  and  kill 
every  thing  in  it  that  had  American  blood  in  it. 

And  we  remained  the  balance  of  the  day  there  till  evening  and  we 
got  under  way  for  Sonoma  to  meet  Torre’s  band  there  that  morning. 
We  reached  the  town  an  hour  or  so  before  day.  We  was  all  prepared 
and  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Torre.  We  had  as  many  men  as 
he  had — a little  more.  All  told  when  we  was  together  we  was  125. 
We’d  have  been  much  pleased  if  he  had  come.  We  was  ready  for  him. 

A little  after  sun-up  an  Injun  came  a riding  up  horseback.  He 
had  a fish  before  him — about  four  feet  long — on  his  saddle.  I was  on 
guard  that  morning.  The  Injun  kept  his  eye,  every  once  in  a while, 
on  the  fish’s  head.  And  I knowed  the  Injun  nature  so  well  that  I 
dropped  on  it  there  was  something  wrong  about  that  fish  arrangement. 

The  Injun  rode  up  to  the  porch  and  threw  the  fish  down.  I saw 
that  the  fish’s  mouth — the  jaws — was  very  close  together.  It  struck 
me  that  probably  there  was  something  in  its  mouth.  I took  the  breech 
of  my  rifle  and  tried  to  punch  the  mouth  of  the  fish  open  but  I 
couldn’t  do  it.  I found  it  was  sewed  up.  I took  my  knife  and  cut  it 
open.  Inside  was  a piece  of  india-rubber  tied  up  very  keerfully.  I 
took  and  opened  and  found  a letter  in  it.  The  letter  was  directed  to 
Mis  Vallejo.  I twigged  the  Injun.  I knew  him  so  well  I could  tell 
by  his  looks  something  was  wrong  with  that  fish. 

I called  Lieut.  Gillespie  and  handed  him  the  letter.  He  saw  it 
was  directed  to  Mis  Vallejo.  She  was  summoned  and  Lieut.  Gillespie 
told  her  there  was  a letter  for  her  and  he  wanted  permission  to  open 
and  read  it.  And  she  told  him  to  do  so.  He  read  it.  He  was  well 
educated  in  Spanish.  The  letter  was  from  Torre.  He  said  to  her  he 
could  not  attack  Sonoma  that  morning  but  the  next  morning  at  day- 
light he  would  attack  the  town  and  he  calkalated  to  kill  all  there  who 
had  a drop  of  American  blood  in  them.  For  her  to  take  all  the 
Spanish  families  and  children  the  night  before  and  let  them  sleep  in 
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her  house.  She  had  a large  house.  Two  or  three  hundred  people 
could  have  quarters  in  it. 

Mis  Vallejo  wanted  to  know  of  Gillespie  and  Fremont  what  they 
was  going  to  do  and  they  told  her  they  was  going  to  let  him  come — 
they  wished  he  would  come.  And  she  said  the  General — (They  wrote 
letters  back  and  forth  and  their  letters  was  read  by  Gillespie). — the 
General  always  wrote  to  prevent  any  fighting  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Bay. 

She  asked  Fremont  and  Gillespie  if  they  wouldn’t  let  her  write  a 
letter  to  Torre  that  day  and  send  it  to  him.  She  told  them  she  wanted 
to  send  him  out  of  the  country  to  the  South  side  of  the  Bay, — that 
she  didn’t  want  him  to  remain  on  that  side  any  longer. 

Finally  Gillespie — our  men  and  Fremont  didn’t  want  Torre  to  go 
away;  they  wanted  to  fight.  But  Gillespie  argued  that  the  General 
and  his  officers  were  prisoners  and  didn’t  want  fighting  on  the  North 
side:  it  was  best  to  let  her  have  her  own  way  and  order  him  off.  That 
we  could  easily  catch  them  all  on  the  South  side.  So  Gillespie  told 
her  she  could  write. 

She  wrote  and  told  him  he  was  a fool  that  if  he  come  up  to 
Sonoma  that  him  nor  his  men  could  never  get  away — that  there  was 
enough  Americans  there  fer  to  kill  him  and  every  man  he  had — that 
she  wanted  him  to  take  his  men  and  go  to  the  South  side  of  the  Bay 
and  never  come  back.  To  leave  at  onct.  And  she  sent  one  of  her 
Injuns  with  the  letter  to  his  camp  that  same  afternoon  and  the  Injun 
returned  with  an  answer.  He  said  that  being  she  requested  it  he  would 
go  and  go  at  onct. 

Then  Fremont  and  Gillespie  thought  they  could  ketch  him  before 
he  got  across  but  he  had  started  a little  sooner  than  they  expected.  He 
travelled  all  that  night  and  so  did  Fremont.  Torre  had  got  to  the  Bay 
and  the  most  of  his  men  were  across.  When  Fremont  got  there  the 
last  load  of  men  were  just  out  of  gun  shot  going  across  the  Bay.  The 
boats  used  were  regular  ship’s  boats  which  carried  about  twenty  men 
at  a time. 

Then  Fremont  returned  back  up  to  Sonoma. 

That  fetched  it  up  to  the  3rd  of  July  ’46  and  Fremont  concluded 
that  he  would  stay  on  the  North  side  until  after  the  4th  of  July.  Then 
we  prepared  for  the  4th.  The  Mexicans  and  the  Americans  all  helped 
to  celebrate.  We  had  a good  time.  We  had  a big  ball  held  in  General 
Vallejo’s  house  in  his  large  hall — forty  feet  square  and  well  furnished. 

The  6th  of  July  Fremont  started  for  the  South  side  of  the  Bay. 

End  of  Kelsey's  Narrative. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 

CALIFORNIA  YANKEE:  William  R.  Staats— Business  Pioneer . 

By  Carol  Green  Wilson.  Saunders  Press,  Claremont,  California. 

1946  pp.  xviii,  184,  Ills.  $3.75. 

California  Yankee  is  the  intriguing  title  Carol  Green  Wilson  has 
chosen  for  her  excellent  biography  of  William  R.  Staats,  business  pio- 
neer and  business  leader  in  California  from  1888  until  his  death  in 
1928.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  shown  unusual  ability  in  weaving  the  historical 
background  and  development  of  the  economic  and  social  structure 
of  Southern  California  into  her  story  of  William  Staats’  life.  But  in 
this  she  has  shown  the  skill  she  used  in  writing  the  life  of  Donaldina 
Cameron,  the  noted  missionary  of  old  San  Francisco  Chinatown,  her 
Chinatown  Quest  of  a dozen  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  first  thought  of  calling  her  book — “So  Many 
Worlds” — a title  that  would  have  well  fitted  the  story  of  the  many 
and  varied  interests  that  filled  the  life  of  William  R.  Staats. 

For  forty  years  Will  Staats  was  in  the  forefront  of  social,  civic  and 
financial  circles  of  Southern  California.  Coming  to  California,  as  an 
invalid,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Boom  of  the  ’eighties,  Staats — a 
dynamo  of  energy — regained  his  health  and  became  prime  mover  in 
many  of  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  state. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  given  us  not  only  the  story  of  the 
many  activities  of  William  R.  Staats,  but  she  has  written  the  early 
history  of  such  great  corporations  as  the  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California;  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  and  the  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  in  all  of  which  Staats  was  an  organizer 
and  developer. 

Here  we  have  an  intimate  picture  of  the  social  life  of  Southern 
California  in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties — society  events  at  the  great 
boom  hotels — the  Raymond,  in  Pasadena — the  Green — the  Metropole, 
at  Catalina  Island — the  founding  of  the  exclusive  Valley  Hunt  Club, 
and  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great  Rose  Tournament  in 
Pasadena,  an  event  that  has  grown  into  tradition,  and  is  known  over 
the  entire  nation.  We  have  the  history  of  the  organization  and 
development  of  many  cultural  phases  of  Pasadena  and  Southern  Cali- 
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Dust  Jacket  for  California  Yankee,  showing  Colorado  Street  in  the 
late  eighties,  reproduced  from  a wood  engraving  of  the  period. 

fornia.  We  have  the  beginning  of  Throop  Institute  and  its  growth  into 
the  great  California  Institute  of  Technology — the  story  of  “Father” 
Throop — the  coming  of  the  great  scholar,  Dr.  James  A.  B.  Scherer 
and  his  fine  work — the  advent  of  the  noted  scientist,  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  who  has  made  this  great  institution  outstanding  in  the  world 
of  science  and  engineering. 

Mrs.  Wilson  has  treated  fully  the  wonderful  results  accomplished 
in  astronomy  in  Southern  California,  beginning  with  Professor  Lowe’s 
work  on  Mt.  Lowe,  the  building  of  the  famed  inclined  railway — now 
a thing  of  the  past — the  increased  interest  in  Southern  California  as  a 
center  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  the  transferring  of  activities  to 
Mt.  Wilson.  Here  the  great  astronomer,  Dr.  George  Hale  is  brought 
into  the  picture  and  Andrew  Carnegie  gives  his  generous  aid,  making 
possible  the  building  of  the  world’s  greatest  astronomical  observatory 
on  Mt.  Wilson. 

A full  chapter  is  devoted  to  Henry  E.  Huntington,  whose  coming 
into  Southern  California  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  this  charming 
country — giving  it  the  impetus  it  needed  to  become  the  great  industrial 
and  financial  center  it  is  today.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  pictured  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  rancho  of  Don  Benito  Wilson,  the  birthplace  of 
our  great  general  the  late  George  Patton,  into  the  now,  world  famous 
Huntington  Library,  Art  Gallery  and  Botanical  Gardens. 
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The  history  of  early  hydro-electrical  development  in  Southern 
California,  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  California’s 
phenomenal  growth,  is  told  in  full,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  told  the  story  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  is  intriguing. 

And  here,  too,  we  find  light  on  the  financial  world  and  the  de- 
velopment of  that  great  institution,  The  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  and  the  William  R.  Staats  Company,  which  is  today  one 
of  the  great  bond  houses  of  the  nation. 

All  of  these  amazing  achievements  that  have  placed  Southern 
California  in  its  position  of  first  importance  in  national  development 
are  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  William  R.  Staats — 
the  man  of  “So  Many  Worlds.” 

The  book,  which  shows  a tremendous  amount  of  research,  is  of 
importance  both  in  history  and  biography,  touching  as  it  does  so 
many  individuals  of  prominence  throughout  the  state  and  nation.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  some  sixty-seven  photographs  which  make 
it  a most  valuable  record.  Designed  by  Ruth  Saunders  of  the  Saunders 
Press  of  Claremont,  who  may  well  be  proud  of  her  work,  and  with  an 
index,  both  adequate  and  inclusive,  its  value  to  the  literature  of  Cali- 
fornia history  is  assured. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  CROOK : His  Autobiography . Edited  and 
annotated  by  Martin  F.  Schmitt.  Norman,  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press,  1946,  pp.  xviii,  326,  Index,  Ports.  Ills.  Maps.  8°  $3.00. 

General  Crook  has  long  been  rated  the  greatest  Indian  fighter 
and  Indian  peacemaker  produced  by  the  United  States  Army,  and 
much  of  the  success  of  our  army’s  maneuvers  against  the  hostile 
Indian  tribes  both  on  the  plains  and  in  the  southwest  have  been  due 
to  his  actions  and  the  use  of  his  methods.  But,  until  now  there  has 
been  no  full  length  biography  of  General  Crook  available. 

While  searching  the  archives  of  the  Army  War  College  in  Wash- 
ington recently,  Martin  Schmitt  came  across  the  autobiography  of 
General  Crook,  where  it  had  lain,  untouched,  and  probably  forgotten 
since  its  presentation  to  the  college  several  years  ago  by  the  widow  of 
the  General’s  one-time  aide,  Walter  Schuyler.  And  now  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press  has  published  this  valuable  find,  admirably  edited 
and  annotated  by  Schmitt. 

Here  we  have  General  Crook’s  own  story  of  his  life,  from  his 
graduation  from  West  Point  in  1852  until  the  Battle  of  the  Rosebud, 
June  17,  1876,  and  from  there  Schmitt  has  taken  up  the  story  and 
gives  us  as  fine  a piece  of  writing  as  can  be  asked  for. 
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The  first  eight  years  of  Crook’s  military  life  were  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Oregon  fighting  the  Rogue  River  Wars,  bringing 
to  time  the  hostile  Indians,  and  putting  an  end  to  their  depredations 
in  Humboldt  County  and  the  Pit  River  Country,  and  along  the  Rogue 
River.  Here  he  learned  the  ways  of  the  Indian  and  how  to  deal  with 
him.  And  here  the  young  army  officer  got  his  first  view  of  the  de- 
bauches of  his  fellow  officers,  so  universally  practiced  at  that  time.  It 
was  on  the  west  coast  that  Crook  established  his  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  with  the  Indian  that  was  to  last  throughout  his  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Crook  was  called  East  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  where  his  chief  duty 
was  to  hold  the  troops  together  and  to  punish  the  renegades  that 
swarmed  the  back-country  and  in  his  Indian-trained  manner  he  soon 
tracked  down  and  put  an  end  to  the  renegades.  He  did  see  a little 
actual  fighting  however,  and  saved  the  day  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  made  famous  by  the  poem  of  Sheridan’s  Winchester  ride. 
Crook,  as  was  his  custom,  allowed  his  close  friend  and  class-mate, 
Sheridan,  to  take  all  the  credit  and  what  glory  there  was. 

After  the  war  Crook  was  again  sent  into  the  West  and  successfully 
put  down  uprisings  among  the  Paiutes,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Poncas  and 
Apaches.  For  twenty  years  General  Crook  fought,  and  defended,  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  and  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

This  great  book  is  as  thrilling  as  the  wildest  dream  of  fiction  and 
gives  more  information  about  the  American  Indian  and  his  ways  of 
life,  and  with  a better  analysis  of  the  Indian  mind  than  any  book  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Crook  always  used  honesty  and  fair  treatment  as 
his  policy  in  treating  with  the  Indian  and  in  his  own  words — “The 
Indian  is  a child  of  ignorance,  and  not  all  innocence.  One  requisite 
in  those  who  would  govern  him  rightly  is  absolute  honesty  . . . the 
other  requisite  is  authority  to  control  him,  and  that  the  means  to 
enforce  the  authority  be  vested  in  the  same  individual.”  He  decried 
the  divided  responsibility  between  the  Army  and  the  Indian  Agencies. 
<£It  is  like  two  captains  on  the  same  ship,”  he  said. 

General  Crook  was  the  first  to  institute  Indian  Scouts  and  this 
new  venture  in  Indian  warfare  served  a two-fold  objective — it  gave 
the  Indian  a sense  of  equality  and  responsibility  and  gave  the  army 
aid  that  it  could  not  well  have  done  without. 

One  of  the  finest  parts  of  this  fine  book  is  Schmitt’s  chapter, 
“I  Saw  Men  Cry  Like  Children,”  in  which  he  has  quoted  in  full, 
Lieutenant  Schuyler’s  letter  to  his  father,  written  on  November  i, 
1876,  from  the  original  letter  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library. 
This  letter  vividly  describes  the  terrible  hardships  suffered  by  our  sol- 
diers on  their  forced  marches  after  the  hostiles,  and  it  is  astounding  to 
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read  of  the  almost  unbelievable  suffering  of  American  soldiers  per- 
forming their  duties  during  the  Indian  Wars  of  seventy  years  ago. 

The  book  is  most  interesting  in  giving  Crook’s  estimate  of  his 
fellow  army  officers,  both  superiors  and  subordinates.  His  opinion  of 
General  Howard  was  not  high,  and  his  expression  of  disgust  with 
Howard,  who  thought  he  understood  the  American  Indian  so  well,  is 
amusing. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  incident  of  General  George  Crook’s 
long  career  was  his  bringing  to  justice  and  dealing  with  the  blood- 
thirsty Apache  Chief  Geronimo. 

The  book  is  filled  with  thrilling  adventure  and  sage  philosophy. 
General  Crook  fought  as  hard  with  the  powers  in  Washington  for  the 
Indians,  during  his  entire  life  among  them  as  he  fought  them  when 
on  the  warpath,  or  to  punish  them  for  their  depredations. 

The  Autobiography  of  General  Crook,  as  edited  by  Martin 
Schmitt,  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  Indians 
of  the  Southwest  that  has  appeared  since  Captain  Bourke’s  great  book, 
On  the  Border  with  Crook,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Well  illustrated, 
with  excellent  maps,  a full  bibliography,  and  an  adequate  index  the 
book  is  another  achievement  for  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press 
that  has  been  so  prolific  in  the  production  of  valuable  western  Ameri- 
cana the  past  few  years. 


AMERICAN  DIARIES:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  American 
Diaries  written  prior  to  the  Yeai * 1861.  Compiled  by  William 
Mathews  with  the  assistance  of  Roy  Harley  Pearce.  University 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  1945.  pp.  xiv, 
384.  $4.00. 

William  Mathews  has  done  a fine  piece  of  work  in  compiling  this 
bibliography  of  the  American  diaries  that  were  written  prior  to  1861, 
and  that  have  appeared  in  print.  He  has  produced  a reference  book 
that  should  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  library  of  Americana. 

Arranged  chronologically  the  book  lends  itself  to  easy  reference. 
The  student  of  American  history  will  find  this  new  bibliography  of 
real  value  and  the  collector  of  Western  Americana  or  of  California 
will  place  it  on  his  shelves  beside  Cowan  and  Wagner,  and  no  matter 
whether  his  interest  be  the  Colonies,  the  Appalachians,  the  Plains,  the 
Rockies  or  the  Pacific  Southwest  he  will  find  much  material  here. 

In  his  lengthy  preface  the  compiler  has  given  his  definition  of  a 
diary,  but  under  that  definition  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  daily  narratives  that  rank  in  the  forefront 
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among  American  authorities,  as — Patties  Personal  Narrative,  The 
Autobiography  of  Isaac  /.  Wistar,  and  the  Journals  of  /.  G.  Bruff.  But 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  attention  to  such  omissions  when  one  considers 
the  tremendous  task  the  compiler  has  done. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  contribution  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
American  history,  including,  as  it  does,  some  four  thousand  diaries, 
with  a comprehensive  description  of  each. 


THE  FOREST  AND  THE  PEOPLE:  The  Story  of  the  Angeles 
National  Forest.  By  W.  W.  Robinson:  Drawings  by  Irene  Rob- 
inson. Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  Los  Angeles.  1946. 
pp.  45. 

Will  and  Irene  Robinson’s  delightful  little  book  on  our  great 
Angeles  Forest,  just  published  by  the  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  most  charming  essays  that  this  reviewer  has  read 
in  a long  time. 

Will  Robinson  has  given  the  full  history  of  the  Angeles  Forest, 
and  the  story  of  all  its  natural  resources  as  well.  He  takes  up,  in  turn, 
each  of  the  pioneers  of  this  vast  area,  giving  the  story  of  their  coming 
to  the  mountains,  their  life  there,  and  their  passing.  In  telling  of 
the  famed  old  summer  camps  he  brings  a nostalgic  longing,  to  those  of 
us  who  can  remember,  for  those  spots  where  we  spent  so  many  happy 
boyhood  hours.  These  old  camps  are  now  but  a memory. 

The  author  has  packed  so  much  history  and  other  valuable  infor- 
mation into  this  very  lovely  little  book,  so  beautifully  illustrated  by 
his  wife,  that  it  at  once  becomes  a source  book  of  California  history. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Ouarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos? 2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy.. $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy.. $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual  $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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Hit  /Iftemoriam 


DR.  JOSEPH  BYRNE  LOCKEY 
1877-1946 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  L o c k e y,  past  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California — serving  in  1938 — died  in  Thomasville,  Georgia 
on  September  24,  1946  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

Dr.  Lockey  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Florida,  February  2, 1877, 
the  son  of  Tabitha  (Callaway)  and  Joseph  Byrne  Lockey.  After  early 
schooling  in  his  native  county  he  attended  the  University  of  Nashville 
and  was  graduated  in  1902.  He  received  his  master’s  degree  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1909  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  same  University  in 
1920.  He  had  taught  school  in  his  native  state  and  was  at  one  time 
principal  of  Pensacola  High  School. 

Dr.  Lockey  was  Departmental  Inspector  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  Republic  of  Peru  from  1909  to  1914.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  for 
World  War  I and  served  in  France  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 
In  college  instruction  his  specialty  was  Latin-American  History,  and 
he  was  author  of  several  works  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Lockey  came  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1922  as  assistant  professor  of  history,  became  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  1925  and  attained  his  full  professorship  in  1929. 

He  was  a member  of  various  historical  associations  and  societies 
and  was  an  outstanding  authority  on  Spanish-American  History. 

Last  year  Dr.  Lockey  suffered  a serious  stroke,  but  recovered  and 
resumed  his  teaching.  He  resigned  from  the  University  of  California 
faculty  last  June  to  accept  a position  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  a position  he  never  lived  to  fill.  Dr.  Lockey  never  mar- 
ried, but  he  was  loved  by  his  friends  and  held  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  The  Historical  Society  mourns  his  passing. 

J . Gregg  L a yne 
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Fort  Moore,  July  io,  1847 

Looking  from  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Pryor.  Two  story  house  in  foreground  i: 
Melius  or  Bell  Row,  used  by  Fremont  as  his  headquarters. 


Fort  Moore 


By  Bert  H.  Cocks 


On  July  4,  1847,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  celebrated  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a strange 
fact  that  this  celebration  took  place  seven  months  before  California 
became  a part  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
which  ended  the  war  between  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  not 
signed  until  February  2,  1848. 

Three  battles  preceded  the  surrender  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces;  the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual  on  December  6,  1846,  the  Battle 
of  Paso  de  Bartola  on  January  8,  1847,  and  the  Battle  of  La  Mesa  on 
the  following  day. 

On  January  10,  the  American  forces,  totaling  561  officers  and 
men,  a combination  of  soldiers  and  sailors  under  General  S.  W.  Kearny, 
marched  into  Los  Angeles  and  took  possession.  From  that  date  on, 
Mexican  authority  in  California  was  ended. 

General  S.  W.  Kearny  was  commander  of  the  American  forces 
in  California  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  Southwest  territory.  He 
and  his  staff  decided  a fort  should  be  built  to  give  a feeling  of  security, 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Major  W.  H.  Emory  to  select  the  site  and 
draw  the  plans.  For  location  he  selected  the  hill  back  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Plaza  Church,  directly  over  the  present  Broadway  tunnel.  Major 
Emory,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  name  “Fort  Moore”  in  memory  of 
his  comrade,  Captain  Benjamin  D.  Moore,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  San  Pasqual.  In  this  battle  the  American  forces  were  opposed  by 
the  mounted  California  Lancers,  led  by  General  Andres  Pico.  Pico’s 
men  were  short  of  guns  and  ammunition  but  were  very  skillful  fight- 
ers with  their  lances.  During  the  fight  Captain  Moore  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  the  thrust  of  a lance  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Andres  Pico’s 
cavalrymen.  In  this  battle  eighteen  American  soldiers  were  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded  out  of  a force  of  one  hundred  men. 
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On  January  12,  1847,  the  work  of  building  the  fort  began,  but 
heavy  rains  interrupted  for  two  days,  so  Major  Emory  worked  at  head- 
quarters on  details  of  the  fort.  During  those  rainy  days  he  and  his 
associates  enjoyed  several  bottles  of  wine  from  the  winery  of  Don 
Luis  Vignes,  the  Frenchman.  Emory,  in  his  journal,  said  the  wine 
was  “truly  delicious”  and  like  the  fine  wines  of  Europe.  Don  Luis 
also  presented  them  with  a great  quantity  of  wonderful  grapes  and 
luscious  pears. 

The  building  of  the  fort,  however,  was  interrupted,  for  it  was 
just  a week  later  that  Major  Emory  received  orders  to  depart  at  once 
on  horseback  for  San  Diego  and  embark  for  Washington,  via  Panama, 
to  carry  dispatches  for  the  war  department.  General  Kearny  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  where  a detachment  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion  was  encamped.  It  was  not  until  two  months  later 
that  the  work  on  the  fort  was  resumed. 

On  March  17,  1847,  Colonel  Philip  Cooke  and  two  companies  of 
his  Mormon  Battalion  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  from  San  Luis  Rey  Mis- 
sion, Colonel  Cooke  having  been  made  commander  of  the  Military 
district  of  Southern  California.  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Davidson  was  also 
stationed  in  Los  Angeles  with  two  companies  of  United  States  Regu- 
lar Dragoons  (Cavalry). 

On  April  25,  a rumor  was  spread  that  Mexico  had  appropriated 
$600,000  to  arm  1500  men  under  General  Bustamente  to  retake  Cali- 
fornia. At  once  a troop  of  Cavalry  was  sent  to  Warners  Ranch  to 
watch  the  Mountain  passes,  and  on  that  same  day  work  was  resumed 
on  the  fort.  The  type  of  fort  built  was  called  a redoubt  or  earthwork, 
or  in  other  words  a fortification  made  of  earth.  In  this  case  it  was 
constructed  of  adobe,  the  work  being  done  by  the  Mormon  soldiers 
under  the  supervision  of  Lieutenant  Davidson.  The  rumor  about 
1500  men  from  Mexico  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

The  writer  is  greatly  interested  in  California  history  and  has,  for 
some  months  past,  searched  every  possible  channel  in  an  endeavor 
to  locate  the  plans  of  Fort  Moore.  The  old  adobe  walls  were  destroyed 
years  ago,  and  homes  have  been  built  where  the  old  fort  once  stood. 
Early  day  settlers,  such  as  Dr.  Wills,  the  Bannings,  and  others  built 
their  homes  on  the  site. 

Frank  A.  Golder’s  book  The  March  of  the  Mormon  Battalion, 
contains  the  Journal  of  Henry  Standage,  a member  of  that  Battalion, 
who  died  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  in  1899.  We  rea<^  this  book  and  Sergeant 
Daniel  Tyler’s  Mormon  Battalion  in  the  Mexican  War,  as  well  as  Major 
Emory’s  Journal.  We  also  read  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Bonnycastle’s  pro- 
gram for  the  day,  July  4,  1847,  in  the  record  book  of  the  First  New 
York  Volunteers  Book  by  Francis  D.  Clark  and  in  addition  communi- 
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cated  with  the  United  States  War  Department  regarding  the  fort. 

From  the  War  Department  we  received  the  following  reply: 

War  Department 
The  Adjutant  General’s  Office 
Washington 

October  i,  1938. 

Mr.  Bert  H.  Cocks 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  appears  that  Fort  Moore,  Los  Angeles,  California,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Captain  Benjamin  D.  Moore,  Company  C,  First  Dragoons, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual,  December  6,  1846. 

A history  of  the  fort  has  never  been  compiled  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  a search  of  the  records  of  this  office,  and  every  available 
source  from  which  it  would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  some  additional 
information,  has  resulted  in  the  failure  to  find  any  record  of  maps, 
pictures,  or  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  above  mentioned 

^0rt*  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  Adams,  Major  General 
The  Adjutant  General,  by  H.  C.  H. 

The  Huntington  Library  supplied  the  accompanying  subdivision 
map  of  Fort  Moore  Hill,  dated  July,  1868,  which  shows  a small  trace 
of  Fort  Moore.  By  piecing  this  out  with  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  survey  of 
1849,  we  have  a good  idea  of  where  the  old  walls  of  the  fort  actually 
were. 

Charles  C.  Pierce,  our  historical  photographer  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, supplied  me  with  a picture  of  Fort  Moore  Hill  taken  in 
1883,  with  the  Banning  home  in  view.  To  the  left  of  the  house  the 
ruin  of  the  old  adobe  fort  is  shown.  Just  below  the  wall  are  four  men 
on  horseback.  These  proportions  would  indicate  that  the  wall  was  at 
least  sixteen  feet  high.  A road  up  a steep  grade  from  Temple  Street 
also  passed  in  front  of  the  fort. 

In  the  Archives  in  the  Los  Angeles  Hall  of  Records,  the  plan  of 
the  fort  was  discovered  on  an  old  E.  O.  C.  Ord  Survey  Map  of  Los 
Angeles,  dated  August  29,  1849,  and  a copy  of  it  accompanies  this 
article. 

The  accompanying  drawing  by  William  R.  Hutton,  dated  July 
10,  1847,  shows  Fort  Moore  on  the  hill.  Hutton  was  a U.  S.  Army 
paymaster,  was  Ord’s  assistant,  and  drew  the  survey  map  of  Los  An- 
geles in  1849. 
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Fort  Moore  was  big — Ord’s  survey  shows  that  it  was  429  feet  across 
the  front  which  faced  the  Plaza,  and  297  feet  from  front  to  rear. 

Regarding  the  building  of  the  fort  and  its  dedications,  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Henry  Standage, 
Company  E,  Mormon  Battalion,  published  by  Frank  Golder  in  his 
book,  The  March  of  the  Mormon  Battalion . 

“April  7,  1847.  Stood  guard  over  the  cannon,  two  pieces  being 
brought  from  San  Gabriel  Mission  which  had  been  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Freemont’s  men,  their  time  being  about  out. 

“April  8.  This  morning  the  teams  were  sent  for  more  cannon  to 
San  Gabriel  Mission;  seven  pieces  were  brought.  Drills. 

“April  25.  Company  A,  Mormon  Battalion,  commenced  build- 
ing a fort. 

“April  26.  Company  E camped  on  Hill  where  Company  A was 
building  the  fort.  (Standage  belonged  to  Company  E.) 

“April  28,  1847.  Received  orders  to  work  on  the  ditch  and  assist 
in  building  the  fort. 

“May  10,  1847.  Today  General  Kearny  arrived  at  Pueblo  and  a 
salute  of  21  guns  fired.  Colonel  Stevenson  and  others  came  with  him. 
Troops  Expected. 

“May  12.  One  hundred  New  York  Volunteers  came  in  from 
Monterey. 

“May  14.  Colonel  Cooke  and  General  Kearny  departed  for 
Monterey  by  boat,  leaving  Colonel  J.  B.  Stevenson,  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, in  charge. 

“June  18.  Detail  returned  from  mountains  with  Liberty  poles; 
two  large  pine  logs,  each  seventy  feet  long.” 

Historian  J.  M.  Guinn  says  these  two  poles  were  seventy-five 
and  ninety  feet  long,  respectively,  and  were  spliced  together,  and 
erected  in  the  fort  to  make  a flag  pole  150  feet  high.  They  were 
hauled  from  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  on  ox-carts  drawn  by 
forty  yoke  of  oxen  owned  by  Juan  Ramirez. 

“June  19.  Detailed  to  work  on  ditch  until  noon,  mix  mud.” 

In  many  places  in  his  Journal  are  records  by  Standage  stating 
that  he  mixed  mud  and  assisted  in  building  the  fort. 

“July  4,  1847.  Independence.  This  day  was  celebrated  by  the 
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troops  at  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were 
as  follows: — The  whole  command  under  Colonel  Stevenson  (com- 
prising First  Regular  United  States  Dragoons,  Mormon  Battalion,  and 
New  York  Volunteers,  700  soldiers)  were  paraded  within  the  fort  at 
sunrise.  Tune  by  the  New  York  Band,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  while 
the  colors  were  being  raised  (by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Davidson)  and  after 
they  were  raised,  nine  cheers  were  given  by  the  soldiers.  Tune,  Hail 
Columbia.  Federal  salute  of  thirteen  guns  fired  by  the  First  Dragoons. 
The  Companies  were  then  marched  back  to  their  quarters.  Then  at 
11  a.  m.  the  command  were  again  called  out  under  arms.  Regimented 
Band.  Parade  within  the  fort  and  many  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
were  present  also.  Ceremonies  conducted  by  the  reading  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  Lieutenant  Stoneman  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons. Tune,  Hail  Columbia  by  New  York  Band.  A short  address 
by  Colonel  Stevenson  and  the  name  ‘Fort  Moore’  given  to  the  fort 
at  Cuidad  de  Los  Angeles. 

“Band  played  Yankee  Doodle.  Patriotic  song  by  Levi  Hancock 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion.  Tune,  a march,  by  the  band.  An  offer 
made  to  the  Spaniards  to  have  the  Declaration  read  in  their  language, 
if  desired;  not  read.  Wine  was  then  passed  around  to  the  soldiers, 
who  then  marched  to  quarters.” 

Historian  Guinn  says,  “The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  in  Spanish  by  Mayor  Stephen  Foster.  The  day’s  festivities  ended 
with  a fandango  and  shouts  of  ‘Viva  Los  Estados  Unidos’ — Long 
Live  The  United  States.” 

“July  9.  No  work  on  the  fort  these  days. 

“July  15.  Today  is  the  last  day  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  Much  rejoicing. 

“July  16,  1847.  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Smith,  Company  C,  First  Dra- 
goons, Mustered  us  out  of  service,  the  entire  Mormon  Battalion,  by 
saying,  ‘You  are  discharged.’  ” 

With  the  mustering-out  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  the  work  ceased, 
and  the  fort  was  left  incomplete.  Across  the  back  of  the  fort  was  a 
small  opening  where  the  adobe  wall  had  not  been  built. 

In  1853  a group  of  men  from  the  War  Department  carefully 
inspected  the  Pacific  Coast  and  selected  certain  locations  where  it 
seemed  best  to  maintain  forts.  This  group  decided  that  a fort  in 
Los  Angeles  was  unnecessary  and  as  a consequence  Fort  Moore  was 
abandoned. 
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Events  of  Importance  at  Fort  Moore 

May  io,  1847.  Today  General  S.  W.  Kearny  arrived  at  Pueblo  of  Los 
Angeles — 21  Gun  Salute  fired  from  Fort  Moore. 

July  4,  1847.  At  sunrise — Federal  Salute  of  13  Guns  fired  by  Men  of 
the  First  Dragoons  starting  Independence  Day  Programme  at 
Fort  Moore. 

June  9,  i860.  Governor  John  G.  Downey  and  wife  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles — 13  Guns  fired  in  salute  from  Fort  Moore  Hill. 

July  18,  i860.  General  John  C.  Fremont  visited  Los  Angeles  and 
was  greeted  by  a salute  of  15  Guns  from  Fort  Moore  Hill. 

June  9,  1945.  General  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  and  Lieutenant  General 
James  Doolittle  returned  home  today  from  the  European  War 
Theatre.  When  the  parade,  in  their  honor,  came  to  its  destination 
at  3:00  p.  m.  in  front  of  the  City  Hall — 3 inch  guns,  mounted 
atop  historic  Fort  Moore  Hill,  boomed  out  a 17  Gun  Salute. 
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CAPTAIN  BENJAMIN  DAVIESS  MOORE 

Captain  Benjamin  Daviess  Moore  (for  whom  Fort  Moore,  Los 
Angeles,  was  named)  was  born  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  September  io, 
1810.  His  father  died  in  1820,  so  the  mother  with  her  ten  year  old 
boy,  Benjamin,  went  to  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  where  lived  her  two  sons 
by  a former  marriage.  One  of  these  sons  became  Captain  Matthew 
Duncan  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  other,  Joseph  Duncan,  became 
Governor  of  Illinois. 

In  1828,  at  the  age  of  18,  Benjamin  was  appointed  midshipman 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  In  1832,  the  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  Indian 
uprising,  he  resigned  from  the  navy  to  become  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Mounted  Rangers,  U.  S.  Army,  under  Captain  Matthew  Duncan, 
his  half  brother.  The  militia  was  being  mobilized  for  an  attack  on 
Chief  Black  Hawk  and  his  Sac  Indian  Warriors.  Lieutenant  Moore 
and  five  others  were  selected  for  scout  duty.  The  scouting  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  Chief  Black  Hawk  was  recruiting  from  other 
Indian  tribes. 

The  soldiers  were  cautious  and  built  a series  of  forts  which  were 
made  of  logs  twelve  feet  high  planted  upright  with  picket  tops.  They 
built  twelve  of  these  forts  a few  miles  apart  at  strategic  points  and 
carried  on  their  activities  with  this  much-needed  protection.  Through- 
out the  summer  the  Mounted  Rangers  gradually  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  finally  the  Indians  were  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Bad  Axe, 
and  Chief  Black  Hawk  was  taken  prisoner  but  released  soon  after- 
wards. 

In  1833  the  First  U.  S.  Cavalry  of  Dragoons  was  organized  by 
Congress,  with  S.  W.  Kearny  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Benjamin 
Moore  as  Captain  of  Company  C.  In  1839  Captain  Moore  married 
Martha  Hughes,  daughter  of  Judge  Matthew  Hughes  of  Illinois.  Four 
years  later  Martha  died  from  cold  and  exposure  on  a winter’s  march 
from  Fort  Gibson  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  A son  and  a daughter  had 
been  born  to  them.  The  son  Matthew  Joseph  Moore  was  born  May 
7,  1840,  and  died  in  California  March  17,  1918.  The  daughter  died 
in  infancy. 

On  May  13,  1846,  war  was  declared  on  Mexico  by  the  United 
States.  On  June  30  of  that  same  year  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  W. 
Kearny  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  West,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  California. 
Captain  Moore  was  also  included.  After  conquering  New  Mexico, 
Kearny  and  his  men  started  for  California  from  Santa  Fe  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1846.  At  Socorro  they  met  Kit  Carson  and  party  who 
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were  returning  from  California  with  documents  for  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington.  He  had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Fremont, 
the  documents  stating  that  “California  has  surrendered  without  a 
blow  and  the  American  flag  floats  in  every  Port.”  This  message 
caused  General  Kearny  to  reduce  his  California  force  which  he  did 
by  sending  several  companies  of  Dragoons  back  East  and  into  Texas. 
On  October  7,  General  Kearny  started  West  from  Socorro  with  100 
Dragoons,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  which  included  Company  C commanded 
by  Captain  Benjamin  Moore. 

For  guides  and  hunters  they  had  Kit  Carson,  Rubideaux,  Stanley, 
and  Warner.  General  Kearny  had  persuaded  Kit  Carson  to  turn  his 
documents  over  to  Major  Sumner  to  be  delivered  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. This  was  a big  sacrifice  for  Carson  who  lived  in  Santa  Fe, 
just  200  miles  distant,  for  he  had  already  been  away  from  his  family 
for  two  years.  However,  he  turned  about  face  and  led  the  Dragoons 
back  to  California. 

Continuing  west  the  Dragoons  followed  the  Gila  River  to  where 
it  empties  into  the  Colorado  River,  arriving  there  November  23.  The 
town  of  Yuma  is  now  located  at  this  point.  It  was  on  November  25 
when  the  Dragoons,  led  by  Kit  Carson,  forded  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  California  side.  Having  now  arrived  in  California,  they  had 
the  Great  Imperial  Desert  to  cross  before  reaching  the  mountains  and 
then  the  mountains  to  cross  before  reaching  the  inhabited  part  where 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  great  Mexican  cattle  ranches  were 
located. 

The  Dragoons,  officers,  men,  scouts,  and  hunters  totaled  100  men 
with  250  horses  and  mules,  and  it  was  no  small  task  for  them  to  cross 
this  desert  with  water  holes  60  miles  apart.  Four  days  later  they  arrived 
at  Carisso  Gorge,  their  horses  jaded,  and  they  were  practically  without 
food.  Their  clothes  were  torn,  some  almost  naked  and  many  were 
barefoot.  They  climbed  up  through  barren  Carisso  Gorge,  and  on 
December  1 camped  at  San  Felipe,  arriving  the  following  day  at 
Colonel  J.  J.  Warner’s  ranch.  They  were  now  60  miles  from  San 
Diego  and  80  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
rainy,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Warner’s  Adobe  Ranch  House 
they  were  chilled  to  the  marrow.  Three  days  later  they  rode  on,  in 
a cold,  drenching  rain,  to  Santa  Maria  ranch.  By  this  time  much  of 
their  powder  was  wet. 

At  the  Santa  Maria  Ranch  they  were  met  by  Captain  Gillispie, 
accompanied  by  35  soldiers  and  sailors  from  San  Diego,  with  a mes- 
sage for  General  Kearny  defining  to  him  the  location  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  proved  to  be  General  Andres  Pico  and  160  Californians, 
all  well-trained  cavalrymen.  Pico’s  men  were  camped  just  nine  miles 
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away  and  a hundred  more  of  them  were  on  their  way  and  just  one 
day’s  journey  off. 

On  December  6,  1846,  the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual  took  place.  The 
Dragoons  were  up  at  2 a.  m.,  making  the  nine  miles  by  daybreak. 
Captain  Johnston  was  leading  with  an  advance  guard  of  twelve  men. 
He  ordered  a trot,  then  a charge,  and  the  Dragoons  found  themselves 
engaged  in  a hand-to-hand  conflict  with  a largely  superior  force. 
Captain  Moore  with  50  Dragoons,  mounted  on  tired  horses,  followed 
Captain  Johnston  into  the  battle.  They  routed  the  Californians,  driv- 
ing them  back  for  a short  distance,  then  the  Californians  called  a 
halt,  wheeled  their  horses  about-face  and  viciously  charged  the  U.  S. 
Troops.  The  Californians  had  very  little  in  the  way  of  fire  arms,  but 
were  mounted  on  fine  horses.  They  all  carried  lances  and  were  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  using  them.  They  were  all  expert  lancers. 

The  Californians  were  again  driven  back,  but  during  the  battle 
eighteen  American  soldiers  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Moore  and  his  brother-in-law  (Lieutenant  Hammond),  also 
Captain  A.  Johnston  and  fifteen  privates  were  stabbed  to  death. 
Moore  and  Hammond  had  married  the  Hughes  sisters  in  Illinois. 

In  Major  Emory’s  Journal  it  is  recorded,  “Toward  evening  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  under  a willow  on  the  battle  ground, 
and  thus  were  put  to  rest  together,  and  forever,  a band  of  brave  and 
heroic  men.” 

Judge  Benjamin  Hayes  (first  judge  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  1850’s) 
was  a personal  friend  of  Captain  Moore  and  Lieutenant  Hammond 
back  in  Missouri.  In  Judge  Hayes’  diaries,  together  with  the  editor’s 
footnotes,  we  have  the  following:  “The  American  dead  were  buried 
on  the  San  Pasqual  Battle  Field  where  the  bodies  remained  for  several 
years.  They  were  then  removed  to  Old  Town,  San  Diego,  to  the 
Government  Graveyard.  Captain  Johnston’s  body  was  later  removed 
and  sent  back  East  to  relatives.  In  the  Government  Graveyard  the 
bodies  of  Moore,  Hammond  and  Johnston  were  placed  in  separate 
graves,  while  the  fifteen  other  soldiers  were  all  placed  in  one  grave. 

“In  1885  all  were  removed  to  the  Post  Cemetery  at  Fort  Rosecrans, 
Point  Loma.  Captain  Moore  and  Lieutenant  Hammond  were  buried 
under  headstones  bearing  their  names.  The  15  soldiers  placed  in  one 
grave  was  marked,  ‘15  U.  S.  Soldiers’ — no  names  listed.  On  July  30, 
1922  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  San  Diego  placed  a granite 
boulder,  from  the  battlefield,  on  the  latter  grave,  with  a bronze  tablet 
bearing  the  names  of  those  who  fell  at  San  Pasqual.” 

On  Sept.  18,  1856  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes  wrote  in  his  diary  at 
San  Diego  where  he  visited  the  graves:  “How  welcome  was  he 

(Moore)  ever  in  the  circle  of  Emily  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Hayes)  and  her 
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sisters!  I have  seen  him  in  the  social  party,  at  the  festive  board.  I 
knew  him  in  private  life.  Among  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  frontier, 
no  officer  could  be  more  popular,  always  kind  and  genial,  in  his 
lighter  mood,  the  spirit  of  joviality  and  humor.  Stern  and  prompt 
and  faithful  when  duty  compelled.  He  was  beloved  by  his  men,  and 
took  great  pride  in  his  company.” 

With  the  death  of  Captain  Moore  at  the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual 
on  December  6,  1846,  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  Martha,  three  years 
earlier,  we  lost  two  brave  people  who  definitely  helped  to  conquer 
the  West.  This  young  couple  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  They 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Just  a few  months  later  the  U.  S.  Government  honored  his  mem- 
ory by  naming  the  fort  on  the  hill  above  the  Plaza  of  the  Pueblo  of 
Los  Angeles  “Fort  Moore.”  They  recognized  his  worth,  not  only  as 
a soldier,  but  as  a man  of  sterling  character,  with  a strict  sense  of 
honor  and  duty  to  his  country  and  his  family.  This  last  very  definitely 
is  shown  in  a letter  written  to  his  father-in-law  just  before  leaving 
for  California  only  a few  weeks  before  his  death: 

“Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
September  16,  1846. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Matthew  Hughes 
My  Dear  Father, 

The  Express  leaves  for  the  United  States  in  one  hour,  so  you 
must  excuse  a short  letter.  The  people,  so  far,  seem  to  be  well  pleased 
with  their  new  government;  how  long  it  will  continue,  time  will  show. 
All  the  Dragoons  (Cavalry)  leave  here  the  25th  with  General  Kearny 
for  California. 

We  have  a march  before  us  of  1300  or  1400  miles  and  almost  a 
desert  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  From  all  accounts 
it  is  a very  severe  trip  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  grass  and 
game. 

I told  General  Kearny  that  if  my  company  was  to  be  stationed 
in  California  I would  not  stay;  I would  resign.  I told  him  I would 
not  be  separated  from  my  children  longer  than  the  war  continued-— 
that  they  were  of  greater  consideration  to  me  than  a commission,  of 
any  grade,  in  the  army,  could  be. 

Affectionately, 

B.  D.  Moore” 

Mrs.  Helen  Moore  Alexander,  on  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  in  the  History  Department,  is  a grand-daughter  of 
Captain  Benjamin  D.  Moore. 
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1829-1832 


By  Frederick  Webb  Hodge 

William  Wolfskill,  a native  of  Kentucky,  was  a prominent 
trader  in  Taos,  New  Mexico,  in  1829-1832.  Leaving  New  Mexico  in 
September,  1830,  he  blazed  a new  route  north  of  the  Colorado  River, 
reaching  Los  Angeles  in  the  following  February.  In  Taos,  Wolf  skill 
was  a partner  of  George  C.  Yount,  who,  with  a number  of  others, 
accompanied  him  on  the  California  journey.  Among  the  members 
of  the  party,  besides  Yount,  were  Samuel  Shields,  Francis  Z.  Branch, 
John  Rhea,  Zacharias  Ham,  Lewis  Burton,  Francois  M.  Fourri,  Baptiste 
St.  Germain,  Bautista  Guerra,  David  Keller,  Juan  Lobar,  and  Martin 
Cooper.  Some  are  known  to  have  remained  in  California,  or  at  least 
to  have  returned  later  to  this  state. 

A ledger  kept  by  Wolf  skill  while  a trader  in  Taos  during  1830-32 
(a  transcript  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  The  Southwest  Museum 
through  the  courtesy  of  members  of  the  family,  residents  of  Los 
Angeles)  was  not  the  earliest,  for  we  find  references  to  “amt.  from 
old  book”,  “amt.  from  ledger  1829”,  and  “amt.  from  ledger  A”,  show- 
ing that  Wolfskill  traded  at  Taos  at  least  as  early  as  1829.  The  earliest 
entry  in  the  ledger  here  referred  to  is  dated  August  24,  1830;  the  lat- 
est, 1832.  We  find  the  names  of  many  residents  of  New  Mexico  enter- 
ed as  customers  of  Wolfskill.  These  are  Ewing  Young,  ^Francisco 
Lafurry  (Le  Fourri),  Battees  (Baptiste)  Lafarque,  William  Laughlin, 
Sangerma,  Francisco  Ziba  Branch,  # Alexander  Branch,  Samuel  Shields, 
^Walter  Ballard,  John  Ray  (Rhea),  #Jose  Archulate  (Archuleta), 
Jarva  Noland,  George  C.  Yount,  *Blass  Greago  (Bias  Griego?),  John 
and  Robert  Harris,  Battees  (Baptiste)  Gara,  Manuel  Mondragon,  Jule 
Legutre,  Love  Hardisty,  Martin  Cooper,  Lewis  T.  Burton,  ^Nathaniel 
Prior  (the  Pryor  who  came  with  the  Pattie  party  in  1828?),  Zachariah 
Ham,  #David  Keller,  John  Lewis,  William  Williams,  Thomas  Smith 
(was  this  the  notorious  Peg-leg  Smith?).  Those  whose  names  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  settled  in  California. 

Aside  from  the  names  here  recorded  and  their  interest  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  traders  and  settlers  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the 
entries  in  the  Wolf  skill  ledger  shed  considerable  light  on  the  com- 
modities of  the  period  and  the  necessary  as  well  as  the  luxurious  goods 
dispensed  to  the  Wolf  skill  patrons. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Wolf  skill  left  Taos  for  California  in  Sep- 
tember, 1830.  During  that  period  (August  29  to  September  29,  to  be 
exact),  he  was  charged  with  two  pairs  of  pantaloons,  one  at  $4.00,  the 
other  at  $10.00.  Another  entry  reads,  “To  one  blankett  of  stvrain 
(doubtless  Ceran  St.  Vrain)  at  $5.00,”  and  “To  making  and  trimming, 
$6.50”;  and  on  September  24,  St.  Vrain  was  credited  with  an  order 
for  $100. 

On  August  26,  John  Lewis  was  charged  with  half  a pint  of  whiskey 
(probably  just  a “bracer”),  for  the  same  day  he  was  entered  for  18 
pints  at  75  cents  a pint,  and  three  days  later  “To  whiskey,  Tobacco 
and  Powder” — all  for  a dollar.  Lewis  was  somewhat  of  a smoker 
too,  for  between  August  and  October  29,  he  consumed  four  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Shirts  ranged  in  value  from  $3.00  to  $6.00. 

In  Zachariah  Ham’s  account  is  the  quaint  charge  “To  one  sheep 
for  old  squaw,  $1.00.”  Wolfskill  paid  St.  Vrain  $15.00  for  a pistol 
and  $20.00  for  caps.  The  same  customer  evidently  had  considerable 
business  with  Wolfskill,  for  the  “amount  of  credit  from  Ledger  A” 
was  $3428.37/2  • 

The  account  of  David  Keller  indicated  that  he  was  a rather  heavy 
drinker  of  whiskey — probably  what  was  then  known  as  “Taos  light- 
ning” distilled  at  the  Turley  mill,  for,  following  a charge  on  August 
24,  1830,  “1  pint  of  whiskey  and  4 Panoaces  [panoche,  a low  grade 
of  native  sugar]  to  a woman,  $1.25.”  Scarcely  a day  passed  between 
August  24,  1830,  and  February  5,  1831,  without  a charge  for  whiskey, 
from  a 25-cent  drink  to  a pint  or  two.  Indeed,  of  the  seventy-eight 
entries,  between  those  dates,  fifty-one  were  for  whiskey,  sometimes 
with  other  commodities.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  entry 
“By  Service  from  Taos  to  California,  $91.18%.”  In  those  days  deer- 
skins sold  from  37/  cents  to  $2.00  each. 

Ziba  Branch  was  a considerable  consumer  of  “panoach”,  as  well 
as  whiskey,  for  we  find  that  he  was  charged  with  eight  panoches,  and 
numerous  orders  of  whiskey  at  75  cents  a pint,  including  “/2  pint  for 
sheruv  [sheriff]”,  which,  at  75  cents,  was  probably  of  higher  quality, 
unless  an  error  was  made  in  the  entry.  Early  in  1831  Ziba  was  charged 
$5.00  for  “cash  grog  tobacco  and  Hkf  of  [Samuel]  Shields.”  A 
“rifle  gun”  cost  him  $75.00  in  April,  1831,  “Thread  jewsharp  and 
nedles”  amounted  to  50  cents,  and  flints  $1.00. 

Francisco  Lafurry  (Le  Fourri)  paid  50  cents  for  “2  strans  of 
Beads”,  $3.50  for  a bag  of  flour;  awls  sold  for  12/  cents.  Le  Fourri 
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paid  $20.00  for  a rifle  gun,  $30.00  for  a lost  mule,  and  was  credited 
with  eleven  beaver  at  $5.00  each.1  Evidently  Le  Fourri  was  a hunter 
and  trapper  of  note.  We  find  that  beads,  obviously  for  the  Indian 
trade,  varied  in  value,  for  Baptiste  Lafarque  purchased  two  “strans” 
for  75  cents  and  two  others  for  25  cents. 

William  Williams  (“Bill”  Williams,  after  whom  Bill  Williams 
Fork  was  named?)  was  charged  with  much  wine  between  August  24 
and  September  5,  1830,  but  evidently  his  taste  changed,  for  thence- 
forward to  September  14  the  charges  were  entirely  for  whiskey,  and 
daily  at  that — the  75-cent  variety. 

We  note  the  price  of  lead,  evidently  for  bullets,  in  the  account  of 
Thomas  Smith — 41  pounds  at  37V2  cents.  Jewsharps  were  fairly  com- 
mon articles  of  merchandise.  Eggs  at  18%  cents  first  appear  in  Smith’s 
account.  We  cannot  know  their  quality,  but  shoes  were  charged  at 
$2.00  to  Alexander  Branch,  who  also  bought  $1.00  worth  of  vermilion 
(for  Indians?),  a pair  of  silk  stockings  for  $2.50,  calico  at  75  cents. 
Branch  was  credited  with  $38.00  for  “Ham  and  Wolfskills  Board,”  and 
$19.00  for  boarding  Samuel  Shields. 

We  cannot  say  anything  of  the  quality  of  the  blankets  carried; 
but  Samuel  Shields  was  charged  $1.50  for  one,  $1.87 1/2  for  three  yards 
of  manta  (unbleached  cotton),  $1.50  a pound  for  tobacco,  37%  cents 
for  a spoon;  handkerchief,  $1.50;  4 yards  of  lienzo  (linen  cloth  or 
canvas),  $4.00;  while  wine  (doubtless  the  native  variety)  brought  25 
cents  a pint. 

Walter  Ballard  purchased  coat,  pantaloons,  and  vest  for  $20.00, 
and  “J4  pint  whiskey  coat  shirt  and  Beads”  for  $8.00 — which  seems  to 
have  been  a bargain.  Iron  sold  at  25  cents  a pound. 

John  Ray  (or  Rhea)  bought  two  elkskins  for  $4.00;  for  one  knife, 
$1.00,  and  “to  1 knife  lost,”  $6.00. 

An  interesting  entry  in  Ray’s  account  is  “to  paid  Turley”,  75  cents. 
Doubtless  this  was  Simeon  Turley,  owner  of  Turley’s  mill  and  distil- 
lery at  Arroyo  Hondo,  near  Taos,  who  was  killed  in  the  revolt  of  1847. 

Jose  Archulate  (Archuleta)  was  charged  $3.00  for  “1  pair  of  shoes 
in  Taos”;  $1.00  for  a handkerchief,  and  50  cents  for  two  “strans”  of 
beads.  Against  a total  of  $64.8154,  Archuleta  was  credited  with  $21.00 
for  “three  and  a half  months  service  at  $7.00  per  month,”  which  doesn’t 
seem  to  figure  correctly. 


1“On  July  4 of  ’31,  we  arrived  at  Arroyo  Seco  [about  io  miles  north  of  Taos]  again  with 
about  two  packs  of  skins  of  60  each.  These  we  sold  in  San  Fernando  [Don  Fernando  de 
Taos],  at  $4  per  pound,  or  an  average  of  $10  per  skin.  In  those  days,  although  there  was  a 
heavy  duty  on  beaver  skins  brought  into  New  Mexico,  no  one  ever  thought  of  paying  it, 
and  as  in  our  case  they  would  be  smuggled  into  town  in  the  night” — George  Nidever,  MS. 
in  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  quoted  by  Blanche  C.  Grant,  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  in  Old 
Taos,  p.  28,  Taos,  1925. 
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Evidently  Jarva  Noland  was  a blacksmith,  for  he  purchased  a 
dozen  trunk  locks  for  $7.00,  and  was  credited  with  varying  amounts 
for  blacksmith  and  farrier  work. 

George  Yount  was  charged  a rifle  gun  at  $15.00,  a rifle  at  the 
same  cost,  and  a shotgun  for  $6.00 — and  the  usual  modicum  of  whiskey. 
Indeed  one  may  well  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
teetotalers  among  those  frontiersmen,  for  the  consumption  of  whiskey 
was  very  large. 

“Blass  Greago”  (Bias  Griego)  served  Wolf  skill  for  10  months  at 
$8.00  per  month,  and  purchased,  among  other  merchandise  (includ- 
ing the  usual  fortifier)  three  “strans”  of  beads  for  75  cents,  and  a 
knife  for  $1.00,  six  yards  of  calico  for  75  cents,  a deerskin  at  $4.00,  an 
awl  for  12%  cents,  two  shirts  at  $3.00  each,  vermilion  and  beads  for 
$2.00. 

John  and  Robert  Harris  were  evidently  fond  of  their  hard  liquor, 
for  although  it  was  frequently  purchased,  usually  the  quantity  was 
half  a pint  or  a pint.  We  also  note  an  “amt  assumed  for  sheruv”, 
$8.8754,  as  well  as  “assumptions”  for  Mr.  Cooper,  $18.87%,  and  $4-00 
for  another  whose  name  is  uncertain. 

“Battees”  Gara  was  a good  customer,  his  charges  from  September 
8, 1830,  to  the  close  of  the  year  aggregating  $210.31%,  for  which  sum  he 
gave  his  note.  Gara  was  also  a rather  heavy  purchaser  of  whiskey 
and  dry  merchandise  (lienzo,  handkerchiefs,  cotton  stripe,  thread, 
manta,  necklace  (50  cents),  shoes,  padlock  ($1.50),  awls,  needles, 
knives,  ribbon,  buttons,  beads,  comb,  jewsharp,  in  addition  to  tobacco 
and  “sundries  mdse.”) 

A small  patron  was  Manuel  Mondragon  to  whose  sundry  pur- 
chases for  merchandise  was  added  a “knife  to  pay  for  Leather  Shirt”. 

Love  Hardisty  liquidated  his  indebtedness  to  Wolf  skill  by  a credit 
of  $124.37%  “by  services”,  as  likewise  did  Martin  Cooper  in  the  sum 
of  $69.50,  covering  the  period  from  September  26,  1830,  to  February 
5,  1831,  during  which  time  Wolf  skill  was  on  his  way  to  California, 
when  obviously  his  accounts  were  kept  by  someone  else. 

Such  records  have  more  or  less  historical  value  as  revealing  the 
kinds  of  commodities  current  at  the  time,  and  their  price,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  helped  to  blaze  the  trails  in 
the  Far  West  years  before  Fremont  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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By  Marco  R . Newmark 


During  the  ten  days  between  January  io  and  21,  1910,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  focused  on  Dominguez  Field,  the  use  of  which 
Joseph  and  Edward  Carson  tendered,  without  compensation,  as  the 
locale  for  the  first  international  air  meet  to  be  held  in  America. 

The  course  was  il/2  miles,  519.63  feet  in  length,  and  was  in  the 
form  of  an  octagon.  The  meet  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  David  A.  Ham- 
burger was  Chairman  of  the  arrangement  committee;  Perry  W.  Weid- 
ner  was  Treasurer  and  Lynden  E.  Behymer  had  charge  of  the  sale  of 
tickets.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Fred  L.  Baker, 
Martin  C.  Neuner,  Dick  Ferris,  William  May  Garland  and  Felix  J. 
Zeehandelarr,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

A perusal  of  the  newspapers  of  that  not  far-off  time  manifests  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  records  then  established  and  the  marvels 
of  aviation  today,  when,  in  a few  hours,  man  can  travel  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  to  almost  every  other  part;  when  airmen 
have  soared  through  the  stratosphere  to  an  altitude  of  fifty-six  thousand 
feet  and  have  attained  to  a speed  of  six  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Both  interesting  and  amusing,  too,  are  the  journalistic  reports  of 
the  emotions  of  the  spectators  then  as  compared  to  our  almost  matter 
of  fact  acceptance  of  the  infinitely  more  amazing  accomplishments 
of  aviation  today. 

Of  interest,  also,  are  a number  of  prophecies  which  were  made 
by  the  authorities  during  the  meet,  concerning  the  future  possibilities 
of  aviation. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  task  of 
resurrecting  from  the  files  of  the  contemporary  newspapers  an  account 
of  the  meet,  together  with  a few  other  items  worthy  of  record,  which 
appeared  in  the  press  before  and  subsequent  to  the  meet. 

On  January  4,  one  article  in  the  advance  publicity  recalled  that 
Charles  K.  Hamilton  had  previously  flown  in  two  snowstorms  and 
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had  gone  up  in  a forty-mile  wind,  which  we  learn  was  the  record  for 
daring;  and  it  is  further  related  that  the  highest  wind  in  which  an 
airplane  had  hitherto  flown  was  one  of  fifteen  miles,  and  that  this 
had  been  considered  extremely  dangerous. 

Leaving  these  preliminaries,  we  will  now  enter  upon  a considera- 
tion of  the  historic  Aviation  Meet,  which  was  attended  by  a total  of 
176,466  Angelenos  and  visitors  from  far  and  near;  and  of  some  of 
the  more  noteworthy  of  the  events  which  distinguished  the  ten  days 
of  its  duration,  and  also  of  some  of  the  comments  of  reporters  and 
editorial  writers  concerning  the  events  and  the  reactions  of  the  spec- 
tators who  witnessed  them. 

That  the  government  realized  the  importance  of  the  meet  to  the 
development  of  aviation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  detailed 
Lieutenant  Paul  W.  Beck,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  to  attend  and  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  aeronautics  and  to  make  a report  on  the  result 
of  a night  attack  by  a balloon  force  on  a warship  in  San  Pedro  Harbor, 
the  balloon  Los  Angeles  having  been  put  at  the  Lieutenant’s  disposal 
by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  which  had  recently 
purchased  it. 

There  is  no  further  reference  to  the  attack,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  plan  was  eventually  actually  carried  out  or  not. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meet,  Glen  H.  Curtis  accomplished  the 
first  successful  flight  ever  made  in  an  airplane  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Using  a biplane  of  his  own  invention  and  construction,  he  “negotiat- 
ed” nearly  a mile  in  the  air,  remaining  aloft  nearly  two  minutes;  and 
“he  came  to  the  ground  only  at  his  own  volition,”  a performance 
which  inspired  this  comment:  “The  hearts  of  five  thousand  persons 
were  set  to  thumping  as  never  before  in  their  lives  when  Curtis  left 
the  ground  and  soared  like  a bird  through  the  air.” 

The  writer  continues,  “An  indescribable  feeling  comes  over  one 
when  an  aeroplane  begins  its  flight.  It  is  a feeling  of  awe  and  ex- 
altation, of  joy  and  fear.  One’s  nerves  grow  tense;  one’s  heart  beats 
faster  and  one  feels  glad  in  the  realization  that  he  is  living  in  the 
wonderful  twentieth  century.” 

Concerning  the  flight  of  a Wright  machine,  the  enthusiastic  jour- 
nalist exultingly  comments,  “then,  over  the  grass — before  your  startled 
gaze! — while  your  eyes  are  popping  out! — why,  man  alive,  look  at 
that! — the  airship  picks  up  astonishing  speed! — like  an  express  train 
she  is  flying  and  hurrah! — she  leaves  the  ground! — glides  upward! — 
higher ! — and  higher,  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  off  into  the  blue ! 
— hip,  hip — hooray!”  (The  punctuation  is  the  journalist’s.) 

On  the  eleventh,  two  Curtis  biplanes,  one  carrying  a passenger, 
one  Farman  biplane  with  Paul  Paulhan,  a member  of  the  French 
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Signal  Corps,  at  the  steering  wheel  and  Masson  hanging  on  for  dear 
life  behind  him;  two  dirigibles,  one  piloted  by  Roy  Knabenshue  and 
the  other  by  Lincoln  Beachy;  a Bleriot  monoplane  with  Miscarol  in 
the  cockpit,  and  a captive  balloon  were  all  in  the  air  at  the  same  time. 
“Such  a sight,”  said  the  scribe,  “has  never  been  witnessed  before,  any- 
where” (and,  it  may  be  added,  never  will  be  again). 

On  the  twelfth,  Paulhan  broke  all  records  for  height — 4165  feet — 
in  a biplane,  a feat  which  inspired  a prophecy  that  Los  Angeles  would 
ever  be  the  biggest  and  brightest  spot  in  aviation. 

On  the  thirteenth,  Paulhan  took  Mrs.  Dick  Ferris  and  Florence 
Stone,  well-known  stage  stars  of  the  day,  on  a flight,  the  first  heavier 
than  air  flight  by  a woman  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A performance  of  the  fourteenth  is  of  sufficiently  amusing  interest 
to  justify  a verbatim  report:  “Paulhan  flew  to  San  Pedro — over  the 
site  of  the  new  fortification  (Fort  MacArthur),  over  the  Palos  Verdes 
Hills,  out  over  the  sea-swept  cliffs  of  Point  Firmin,  out  toward  the 
breakwater  and  across  the  harbor. 

“A  sleepy  deckhand  on  a tug  looked,  hastily  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  again  and  shouted  to  the  pilot.  Then  the  shrill  shriek  of  the 
whistle  aroused  the  shipping  and  in  a twinkling  the  harbor  and  the 
town  awoke.  Bells  were  rung  and  the  crowd  rushed  out  to  see  the 
aviator  who  had  so  strangely  and  silently  swept  across  the  sky. 

“When  the  sound  of  the  whirring  reached  some  Chinese  they 
looked  above  and  with  cries  of  terror  threw  themselves  face  downward 
on  the  ground.  Another  dip  over  a ranch  house  sent  the  domestic 
fowls  scurrying  for  cover  and  nearly  threw  a patient  cow  into  hysterics. 

“After  the  flight,  Edward  Cleary,  Manager  of  the  Paulhan  inter- 
ests, threw  his  arms  around  the  little  man-bird  and  kissed  him  a dozen 
times  on  each  cheek.  It  was  a sight  to  make  the  eyes  of  the  strongest 
man  run  with  tears. 

“The  crowd  went  home  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  it  had  seen 
the  greatest  flight  in  modern  times  and  had  partaken  in  a world  epoch.” 
On  the  fourteenth,  also,  appeared  the  following  statement: 

“If  airships  should  ever  be  employed  for  warlike  purposes  and  it 
is  possible  they  may  have  to  be  used  just  once  in  order  to  teach  the 
world  the  most  terrible  lesson  of  its  history,  they  will  render  helpless 
and  obsolete  all  the  warships.  Naval  programs  may  as  well  be  aban- 
doned. A mercantile  fleet  carrying  armed  aeroplanes  will  be  more 
than  a match  for  any  war  fleet.” 

On  the  sixteenth,  one  of  the  dailies  reported  that  S.  H.  Bensoist 
claims  to  have  invented  an  airship  that  will  rise  vertically,  can  poise 
in  the  air  like  a humming  bird  and  return  to  the  exact  spot  from  which 
it  started. 
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His  invention  did  not  materialize,  but  future  developments  were 
to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  his  idea  in  the  gyroscope  plane. 

On  the  eighteenth,  Paulhan  again  distinguished  himself.  He  made 
a flight  from  the  field  over  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  to  the  foothills 
which  rise  from  the  edge  of  Santa  Anita,  circled  the  race  track  and 
then  to  San  Pedro — forty-five  miles  in  one  hour,  two  minutes  and 
forty-two  and  four-fifth  seconds,  the  longest  cross  country  flight  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

On  the  nineteenth,  Paulhan,  with  Madame  Paulhan  as  a pas- 
senger, made  a flight  which  moved  the  reporter  to  this  outburst: 
“To  those  who  stood  with  upturned  faces,  wildly  waving  their  hands 
and  loudly  cheering,  while  their  eyes  bulged  with  amazement,  the 
sight  of  Paulhan  and  his  wife  skimming  through  the  air  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  Redondo  Beach  and  Hermosa  and  go  down  to  the  sea 
was  a wonder  of  wonders.  They  were  beholding  for  the  first  time 
the  newest  form  of  travel.” 

On  the  same  date  was  published  the  following  news  item : “Inter- 
est in  the  army  maneuvers  was  heightened  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Hague  Peace  Tribunal  had  just  issued  a bulletin  asking  all 
nations  to  sign  an  agreement  which  will  make  the  throwing  of  bombs 
from  aeroplanes  ‘unpermissible’  in  war.” 

Any  remarks  concerning  this  idealistic  gesture  would  seem  to 
be  superfluous. 

On  the  twentieth,  a parade  around  the  course  nicely  illustrated 
the  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  methods  of  land  transportation. 
There  were  men  on  horseback,  in  an  oxcart,  on  bicycles  and  motor- 
cycles, in  automobiles,  in  a carriage,  and  in  an  aeroplane. 

As  a matter  of  interest,  we  record  the  following  statement  made 
in  a paper  of  January  25,  1910:  “Charles  K.  Hamilton  flew  in  his 
Curtis  biplane  across  the  border  line  of  the  United  States  over  the 
ancient  Mexican  city  of  Tia  Juana,  today,  and  then  flew  back  to  the 
polo  field  at  the  Coronado  Country  Club  without  a stop.  He  was 
gone  from  the  field  forty  minutes  and  traveled  thirty-four  miles. 

“He  then  made  a flight  over  the  ocean,  by  moonlight,  staying 
up  three  and  a half  minutes  and  alighted  in  the  deep  shadows  that 
had  settled  below  the  sky  line. 

“Two  new  records:  1.  Flew  further  over  the  water  than  Louis 

Bleriot  over  the  English  Channel  (in  1909).  2.  It  was  the  first  flight 
ever  recorded  where  both  start  and  finish  were  in  semi-darkness.” 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  historical  interest  to  refer  to  an 
article  in  a Los  Angeles  paper  of  September  9,  1910,  which  we  will 
quote  verbatim:  “Charles  K.  Hamilton  offers  to  race  an  automobile 
at  the  Sacramento  Fiesta  of  the  Dawn  of  Gold  at  night.”  He  said, 
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“the  conditions  here  for  flying  are  perfect  and  I think  I can  give  you 
something  in  the  way  of  new  records  that  will  be  worth  telegraphing 
around  the  world. 

“Night  flights  have  never  been  attempted  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger, except  for  a flight  I made  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  the  United 
States,  for  which  I received  a diamond  studded  medal.” 

Returning  now  from  digression  to  the  air  meet  itself,  we  know, 
not  only  from  the  day  to  day  reports  of  the  many  events  which 
crowded  its  calendar,  but  from  the  subsequent  editorials  that  it  was 
a complete  success  and  we  may  conclude  as  well  that  the  financial 
outcome  was  equally  gratifying;  for  after  paying  all  expenses  and  cash 
prizes  plus  $50,000  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  Paulhan,  William 
May  Garland  was  able  to  announce  that  all  subscribers  to  the  fund 
with  which  the  meet  was  financed  would  be  repaid  and  in  addition 
receive  a bonus  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  appreciation  of  their  brilliant  organizing  and  conduct  of  the 
meet,  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Max 
Meyberg,  on  January  29,  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
a celebrative  banquet  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel. 

A concluding  word  of  this  air  meet  of  thirty-six  years  ago  may 
now  be  in  order. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  our  own  era  we  may  smile  at  the 
feats  of  aviation  which  in  1910  astonished  the  world;  we  may  find 
amusing  the  intense  enthusiasm  and  emotions  they  aroused  in  those 
who  witnessed  them;  but  as  we  smile,  let  us  remember  that  not  only 
was  the  meet  the  excellent  and  exciting  show  it  was  designed  to  be, 
but  that  it  also  accomplished  the  far  more  important  objective  of 
making  a considerable  contribution  to  the  development  of  aviation; 
and  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  achievements  of  our  own  age,  not 
alone  in  aviation  but  in  all  fields,  as  marvelous  as  they  may  seem 
to  us,  are,  too,  but  steps  on  the  path  to  even  much  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future  and  will  no  doubt  be  contemplated  by  later  gen- 
erations with  sentiments  very  closely  akin  to  those  which  the  triumphs 
of  our  predecessors  in  the  past  inspire  in  their  successors  of  today. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 

EAGLES  FLY  WEST  By  Ed  Ainsworth.  The  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York,  1946.  447  p.  $3.00. 

The  reader  of  California  history  who  wishes  to  impress  perma- 
nently upon  his  memory,  the  various  phases  of  the  American  Conquest 
of  California,  can  do  no  better  than  to  read  Ed  Ainsworth’s  vivid  new 
historical  novel  — Eagles  Ely  West  — the  title  of  which  is  suggested 
by  a lovely  old  Irish  legend. 

Ainsworth,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
spent  several  years  of  earnest  research  to  make  the  book,  which,  though 
a novel,  is  historically  correct. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  old  New  York, 
where  the  hero,  Shane  Malone,  is  born  and  grows  up  in  poverty  to 
become  a successful  newspaper  reporter  — a little  too  much  “Horatio 
Alger”  in  this  part  of  the  story.  But  the  descriptions  of  New  York 
in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s  make  up  for  the  over-stressed  poor  boy  struggle. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Shane  enlists  in  Stevenson’s  New  York  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers  and  embarks  with  the  Colonel  for  California. 
With  them  also  is  a New  York  plug-ugly,  Jack  Power,  who  is  a source 
of  trouble  throughout  the  book,  and  becomes  the  notorious  California 
bandit,  his  villainous  acts  never  ending  until  the  close  of  the  book. 

Due  to  a threatened  mutiny  fomented  by  Power,  Shane  is  sent, 
alone,  in  a row-boat  to  board  another  vessel  sighted  as  they  enter  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  to  report  the  affair.  He  later  makes  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  — and  here  Ainsworth  gives 
as  fine  a description  of  crossing  the  Isthmus  as  the  reviewer  has  yet 
read.  By  this  move  the  hero  reaches  California  before  Stevenson’s 
arrival;  in  fact  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual,  and 
here  again  the  author  shows  his  power  of  description,  as  well  as  his 
careful  research;  for  the  description  of  the  battle  and  the  battle-field  is 
a superb  piece  of  work. 

Ainsworth  introduces  us  to  almost  every  American  of  importance 
in  California  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  course  makes  Shane 
Malone  play  an  important  part  with  Sam  Brannan,  Colonel  Stevenson, 
Stockton,  Kearney,  Emory,  Gillispie,  Fremont  and  Larkin,  as  well  as 
Kit  Carson  and  Lieutenant  Beale;  and  an  intimate  part  with  Ord, 
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Sherman  and  Hallock.  Later  at  the  Monterey  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, which  he  describes  vividly,  we  meet  Colton,  Semple,  Gwin, 
Sutter  and  other  prominent  Californians  of  the  day. 

The  thought  of  a lovely  face  and  a name,  Alicia,  haunts  Shane 
throughout  the  book,  he  having  seen  the  beautiful  Spanish  Californian 
maiden  Alicia  but  a fleeting  moment  when  she  was  boarding  Sam 
Brannan’s  ship,  with  her  father,  just  as  it  was  leaving  New  York  for 
California.  But  not  until  all  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  War  in  Cali- 
fornia were  fought  was  he  to  see  his  vision  again.  Through  the  aid 
of  Alica’s  grandfather,  a fine  old  California  don,  the  two  young 
people  were  brought  together,  and  eventually  married  — and  Shane 
settled  down  as  a cattle  rancher  on  the  side  of  Palomar  Mountain  in  a 
Paradise  such  as  only  a master  of  description  of  Ed  Ainsworth’s  ability 
could  paint. 

As  one  reads  through  the  pages  of  this  interesting  novel  of  Cali- 
fornia life  during  the  trying  days  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  feels  the 
author  might  well  have  titled  the  book  — The  Irish  Conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  not  only  are  the  leading  characters,  both  real  and  fictional, 
predominately  Irish  but  the  arch  villain  is  also  Irish,  and  in  the  death 
of  Jack  Powers  at  the  hands  of  the  hero  in  the  last  chapter,  the  author 
has  taken  his  one  step  from  historic  fact  — but  probably  the  temptation 
was  too  great  for  him  to  resist,  and  so  used  his  author’s  prerogative  to 
make  Shane  kill  the  villain.  It  is  amazing,  however,  how  many  of  the 
actual  principals  of  the  American  Conquest  in  California  were  of  Irish 
extraction,  or  who  at  least  bore  Irish  names. 

The  book  is  well  done  and  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  California. 

HUBERT  HOWE  BANCROFT:  Historian  of  the  West.  By  John 

Walton  Caughey,  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and 

Los  Angeles,  1946.  Index,  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  $5.00. 

More  than  a quarter  of  a century  after  his  death  the  first  full 
length  biography  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  California’s  great  his- 
torian, has  been  written  and  published.  Undoubtedly,  Bancroft  did 
more  for  history  in  California  and  a great  part  of  the  West  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  attempted  to  record  it.  It  is  therefore  highly 
fitting  that  John  Walton  Caughey’s  biography  of  the  eminent  his- 
torian, collector  and  publisher  should  be  printed  at  the  University  of 
California  Press,  for  on  the  University’s  campus  at  Berkeley  is  housed 
that  greatest  of  all  collections  of  California  and  Western  American — 
the  Bancroft  Library. 

Dr.  Caughey,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  California 
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at  Los  Angeles  has  spent  several  years  writing  this  fine  tribute  to  the 
great  collector,  which,  aside  from  being  a life  study  of  Bancroft,  is 
a thorough  analysis  of  Bancroft’s  Works  that  have  created  a store  house 
of  historical  information  in  its  thirty-nine  huge  volumes,  covering 
Central  America,  Mexico,  California  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  from 
Panama  to  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  and  the 
Spanish  Southwest. 

As  a boy  Bancroft  was  introduced  to  the  book  business  by  his 
brother-in-law,  George  H.  Derby,  for  whom  he  worked  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  But  the  Gold  Rush  had  called  his  father  and  older 
brother  to  try  their  fortunes  in  California  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  call  of  the  west  lured  Hubert  Howe  as  well.  In  1852,  when  he 
was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  Bancroft  arrived  in  California,  after 
the  sea  voyage  by  way  of  Panama,  a journey  that  gave  him  source 
material  for  his  life  work. 

After  a short  stay  at  the  mines  with  his  father,  young  Bancroft 
located  at  Crescent  City,  where  he  kept  books  for  a general  merchandise 
store  at  a wage  of  fifty  dollars  a month,  with  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting a book  business  on  the  side.  Within  three  years  the  general 
store  had  failed,  but  Bancroft  had  run  his  assets  from  a liability  to  a 
tidy  sum  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  now  a man  of 
affluence,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  the  east  to  enjoy  his  good 
fortune. 

Early  in  1856,  however,  Bancroft  returned  to  California  and,  in 
San  Francisco,  founded  the  great  business  that  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
Bancroft  through  the  years,  becoming  the  largest  printing  and  pub- 
lishing house  west  of  Chicago,  and  the  largest  book  store  west  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  training  had  made  him  an  astute  business  man  and  his 
fortune  grew  in  leaps  and  bounds.  The  firm  H.  H.  Bancroft  & 
Company  stood  without  peer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  1858  Bancroft  brought  his  younger  brother,  Albert  L.,  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  next  year,  though  his  brother  was  yet  in  his  ’teens, 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  A.  L.  Bancroft  & Company — Hubert 
Howe  taking  things  a little  easier  and  giving  himself  up  to  travel 
for  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 

The  Civil  War  came  on  and  the  depreciation  of  currency  and 
California’s  transactions  in  gold  caused  a build  up  of  Bancroft’s  fortune 
to  even  greater  magnitude,  the  difference  between  currency  and  gold 
giving  him  a bonus  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  nearly  all  his  trans- 
actions. It  was  during  this  period  the  event  occurred  that  changed 
Bancroft’s  life  and  gave  the  world  the  most  voluminous  series  of 
histories  that  had  ever  been  attempted  on  a single  region — Bancroft’s 
Works — The  Histories  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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In  1862,  William  Knight,  the  editor  of  Bancroft’s  Pacific  Coast 
Almanac,  assembled,  at  his  chief’s  suggestion,  all  the  books  on  Cali- 
fornia that  were  on  sale  in  the  Bancroft  establishment — some  75  in 
all — to  help  him  in  compiling  the  first  edition  of  the  Almanac.  Ban- 
croft was  astounded  at  the  number  and  expressed  his  surprise  and 
interest,  and  with  this  incentive  the  collector  was  born. 

The  newly  made  collector  of  Californiana  at  once  began  to  pick 
up  every  item  on  the  state  that  was  available  in  San  Francisco,  and 
then  expanded  his  interests  to  the  adjoining  territories  and  on  his 
various  trips  he  haunted  the  book  stores  throughout  the  East,  and 
later  in  Europe  and  Mexico,  acquiring  every  item  pertaining  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  he  encountered.  And  so  the  great  Bancroft  Col- 
lection was  started,  a collection  that  grew  from  seventy-five  volumes 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand  before  a stop  was  made  many  years 
later  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  University  of  California  at  a mere 
fraction  of  its  cost.  It  is  now  the  greatest  asset  of  that  great  institu- 
tion’s various  libraries.  Sold  to  the  University,  in  1905,  at  a price  of 
$250,000  of  which  Bancroft  donated  $100,000,  the  collection  is  today 
valued  conservatively  at  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  could 
not  be  duplicated  even  though  that  sum  were  available.  Bancroft 
lived  another  thirteen  years  after  the  library  was  housed  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  was  able  to  see  it  draw  thousands  of  students  from  all 
over  the  world  to  use  its  materials. 

Dr.  Caughey  has  given  us  all  the  sidelights  on  Bancroft’s  personal 
and  business  life  to  make  his  book  a most  interesting  narrative.  He 
has  explained  the  writing  of  the  great  histories  by  a corps  of  writers, 
all  however,  under  Bancroft’s  direction  and  inspection — but  it  is  his 
analysis  of  the  great  series  of  histories  that  gives  his  book  its  greatest 
value.  The  calumny  and  harsh  criticism  heaped  upon  Bancroft  for 
his  system  of  preparing  and  writing  the  histories,  and  after  the  years 
of  tumult  and  shouting — the  quiet  retirement  of  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Works,  and  ultimately  the  proper  recognition  by  historians  of 
its  value  are  told  in  detail. 

Seldom -has  the  world  recorded  such  early  and  substantial  success 
as  that  achieved  by  Bancroft.  Seldom  has  such  harsh  criticism  been 
heaped  upon  one  head,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  been  accomplished, 
such  a great  project  of  its  kind  as  Bancroft  launched,  put  into  work 
and  finished  in  his  thirty-nine  volumes  of  Pacific  Coast  Histories. 

Today  the  writer  of  history  on  California  or  any  of  the  western 
states  must  refer  to  Bancroft’s  Works  as  his  greatest  known  source — 
and  the  man  ridiculed  by  the  college  professor  is  today  looked  up  to 
by  that  same  pinnacle  of  erudition,  even  though  he  had  no  more  than 
a common  school  education,  nor  was  he  ever  a trained  historian.  And 
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as  one  well-know  educator  once  said  of  untrained  historians,  they 
stand  out  “like  poodle-dogs  in  a dog  show”  when  compared  to  the 
professional  historian — so  stood  Bancroft.  But  his  name  will  live 
as  long. 

With  the  exception  of  one  of  his  staff  of  writers,  Henry  L.  Oak, 
Bancroft  wrote  more  of  the  volumes  of  his  Works  than  any  other 
person,  and  his  contribution  almost  equalled  that  of  Oak. 

Dr.  Caughey  finishes  his  fine  work  with  a chapter  on  the  Ban- 
croft Library  as  it  is  today  and  rounds  his  book  out  with  the  thorough 
craftsman-like  touch  for  which  he  is  well  known.  He  has  done  a 
piece  of  work  that  will  stand  the  wear  of  time. 

The  book  has  an  excellent  index,  is  well  illustrated  and  as  a piece 
of  book-making  is  one  to  which  the  University  of  California  Press 
may  point  with  pride. 


WRANGLIN'  THE  PAST:  The  Reminiscences  of  Frant{  M.  King. 

Illustrated,  Including  Drawing  by  Charles  M.  Russell.  Trail’s 

End  Publishing  Co.  1946.  (Pasadena,  California.)  pp.  284.  $4.00. 

The  Trail’s  End  Publishing  Company  has  done  a fine  thing  in 
bringing  out  a second  edition  of  Frank  King’s  Wranglin'  The  Past, 
first  published  privately  in  1935,  an  edition  that  was  soon  out  of 
print.  This  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  cattle  trade  and  the  life 
of  a cowboy  in  the  Southwest. 

Frank  King  was  born  at  El  Monte,  California,  in  1863  and  now 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three  is  associate  editor  of  the  Western  Live  Stoc\ 
journal  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  conducting  two 
columns  in  that  journal — “Long  Horns”  and  “Mavericks” — that  are 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  read  by  stock-men  throughout  the 
west. 

Wranglin'  The  Past  is  the  story  of  Frank  King’s  eventful  life, 
and  the  first  outstanding  event  that  he  gives  us  is  a fuller  version  of 
the  famous  King-Carlisle  Battle  at  the  Bella  Union  Hotel  in  old  Los 
Angeles  in  1865,  wherein  two  of  the  King  brothers,  Frank  and  Hous- 
ton, fought  it  out  with  Robert  Carlisle,  owner  of  the  great  Chino 
Ranch,  the  morning  after  Carlisle  had  stabbed  their  brother  Andrew 
J.  King,  then  Under-Sheriff,  but  later  to  become  one  of  the  city’s 
most  prominent  jurists.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  death  of  Carlisle 
and  Frank  King,  the  author’s  uncle.  Interesting  portraits  are  shown 
of  the  three  King  brothers  as  they  appeared  at  the  time. 

After  Houston  King,  the  author’s  father,  had  been  exonorated 
for  the  death  of  Carlisle  he  decided  to  move  back  to  Texas,  taking 
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his  family  with  him.  Here  begins  the  author’s  narrative  of  his  early 
life  that  takes  him  into  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  before  he  settles  in  California  in  middle  life,  except  for  a 
short  time  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  returned  to  El  Monte  to 
get  some  education.  In  two  nine-month  terms,  Frank  King  starting 
from  scratch,  for  he  could  at  that  time  neither  read  nor  write,  finished 
all  eight  of  the  grammar  grades. 

Armed  with  this  education  the  author  joined  his  family  again  in 
New  Mexico,  where  at  Golden  he  taught  school  for  awhile — “mostly 
kept  it  open”  he  says.  And  here,  too,  he  tried  his  hand  at  mining 
and  hints  at  some  unsavory  conditions  among  the  political  higher-ups 
of  the  Territory. 

King  punched  cattle  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  shortly 
after  the  famed  Lincoln  County  Cattle  War  and  is  able  to  give  much 
first-hand  information  about  Billy  the  Kid,  Pat  Garrett  and  John 
Chisum. 

The  author  drove  herd  into  Arizona  in  1886,  where  he  joined 
his  brother  Sam  King.  They  pooled  their  resources  and  began  horse- 
racing as  a business,  and  in  this  “sport  of  kings”  they  lost  all  they 
had,  and  Frank  took  a position  as  guard  in  the  Yuma  penitentiary 
under  Johnny  Behan,  who  had  been  Sheriff  of  Cochise  County  during 
the  “Earp-Clanton  Battle,”  so  of  course  his  version  of  that  episode  at 
Tombstone  is  against  the  Earps,  as  was  Behan’s  always — a condition 
brought  about  by  jealousy,  for  both  Wyatt  Earp’s  and  Johnny  Behan’s 
friends  in  Tombstone,  among  the  better  people,  were  about  evenly 
divided.  Earp  has  always  had  the  support  of  some  of  Tombstone’s 
most  outstanding  citizens,  as  well  as  its  best  newspaper,  and  its  owner, 
John  Clum. 

The  story  of  the  Tonto  Basin  War  of  1886  and  1887,  that  famous 
feud  between  the  Tewksburys  and  the  Grahams — sheep  and  cattle 
men — so  dramatically  told  in  Zane  Grey’s  To  the  hast  Man , is  given 
in  full  by  King  and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

The  picture  given  of  cattle  and  cattlemen  throughout  the  West, 
by  one  who  has  acted  a part  in  almost  every  scene,  is  most  vivid. 
The  conditions  of  the  country  and  descriptions  of  business  and  social 
life  give  a graphic  picture  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  during 
the  eighteen-seventies,  ’eighties  and  ’nineties. 

After  Frank  King  had  spent  some  twenty-six  years  with  cattle 
and  horses  on  the  range  he  decided  to  become  a newspaper  man, 
and  got  himself  a job  as  reporter  on  the  Phoenix  Daily  Gazette.  Here 
his  cowboy  hat  and  boots  caused  a fight  between  himself  and  the 
editor,  and  he  soon  found  himself  working  for  the  Phoenix  Republican. 
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The  fight,  though,  was  smoothed  over  and  in  a short  time  Frank 
was  back  again  with  the  Gazette,  the  editor,  now  his  friend,  showed 
Frank  that  if  he  were  to  succeed  he  must  have  more  than  cowboy 
lingo  and  suggested  various  books  for  him  to  read  to  obtain  a vocab- 
ulary. Now  setting  himself  diligently  to  reading  the  Bible,  the 
Dictionary,  Shakespeare  and  a book  of  synonyms,  Frank  prepared 
himself  in  a short  time  to  become  associate  editor  to  the  man  he  had 
so  badly  beaten  up. 

Having  had  a few  tempestuous  years  in  newspaper  work,  King 
tried  his  hand  as  a peace  officer  for  awhile,  then  the  call  of  cattle  took 
him  back  into  the  trade  that  had  been  such  a part  of  his  life. 

The  minute  details  of  all  his  experiences  make  this  book  most 
valuable,  and,  told  in  an  entertaining  narrative  style  it  holds  the  read- 
er’s interest  from  the  very  beginning  until  the  last  page  is  reached. 

The  book  is  a fine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  cattle  trade 
and  to  western  history.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  good  and 
unusually  interesting,  and  the  book  itself  is  a good-looking,  well- 
bound  volume. 


SHEPHERD'S  EMPIRE.  By  Charles  Wayland  Towne  and  Edward 
Norris  Wentworth  with  Drawings  by  Harold  D.  Bugbee.  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman.  1945.  pp.  xii,  350,  Maps, 
Index.  $3.50. 

Here  is  the  Saga  of  the  sheep  industry  in  western  America — 
and  until  one  reads  this  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  western  history  he  doesn’t  realize  that  sheep,  and  the  raising 
and  the  transportation  of  sheep  can  be  of  such  importance.  This  is 
especially  true  for  those  of  us  who  have  had  cowboy,  cow  country 
and  cattle  lore  given  us  in  dozens  of  interesting  books  on  the  romance 
of  the  cattle  trade  for  years  past. 

The  two  authors  of  Shepherd's  Empire  are  cousins — cousins  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years  until  they  were  drawn  together 
by  the  common  interest  of  live  stock  in  the  West,  and  both  having 
the  urge  to  give  the  sheep  industry  its  place  in  history,  where  it  had 
long  been  neglected,  they  pooled  their  talents  and  the  result  is  a 
history  of  sheep  in  western  America  that  measures  up  to  any  of  the 
many  interesting  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  supposedly 
more  interesting  cattle  trade. 

Almost  from  the  first  coming  of  the  white  man  to  America, 
sheep  figure  large  in  the  life  and  settlement  of  the  continent,  for,  on 
Columbus’  second  voyage  sheep  were  brought  to  America  and  land- 
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ed  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Domingo,  on  November  3,  1493,  and  from 
there  on  with  Cortes,  Coronado,  Ohate,  Kino,  Rivera  and  all  the 
other  Spanish  conquistadores  and  missionaries,  sheep  were  the  main- 
stay of  the  expeditions  and  settlements,  furnishing  both  food  and 
clothing,  so  necessary  to  their  success. 

The  driving  of  these,  the  dumbest  of  all  animals,  for  thousands 
of  miles  across  deserts,  mountains  and  rivers,  with  the  ever-present 
Indian  predators  causing  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  herders, 
is  told  in  most  fascinating  narrative. 

Here  we  find  the  story  of  the  peaceful  flocks  of  the  California 
Missions  and  the  not  so  peaceful  flocks  of  the  missions  and  ranchos 
of  New  Mexico.  In  New  Mexico  the  raiding  Apaches  and  Navajos 
were  ever  ready  to  steal  and  kill,  making  life  a constant  hazard  to  the 
rancheros.  These  depredations  grew  to  such  proportions  that,  under 
government  orders,  after  the  American  Conquest,  all  the  Navajos 
were  rounded  up  and  driven  to  Bosque  Redondo,  near  Fort  Sumner, 
by  Kit  Carson,  where  they  were  imprisoned  for  some  years. 

Full  detail  is  given  of  the  great  sheep  drives  from  New  Mexico 
to  California  after  the  gold  discovery.  As  early  as  1849  Otero  and 
Luna,  important  rancheros,  drove  twenty-five  thousand  sheep  from 
Santa  Fe  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California  where  they  were 
sold  for  from  $10  to  $25  per  head.  The  next  year  Captain  Angley 
drove  another  eight  thousand  head  across  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras 
to  the  California  mines.  Then  came  the  great  drives  of  Kit  Carson, 
“Uncle  Dick”  Wooten  of  Raton  Pass,  and  Lucien  Maxwell,  owner  of 
New  Mexico’s  greatest  land  grant.  The  story  of  the  details  of  prepar- 
ation and  handling  of  these  great  drives  will  go  down  in  the  history  of 
the  West  as  one  of  its  most  interesting  tales.  Of  particular  interest 
to  Californians  are  the  later  drives  of  the  Flints,  the  Bixbys,  the  Hol- 
lingsworths and  the  importation  of  sheep  by  the  Whitney  brothers  and 
Jewett  and  Patterson,  who  brought  in  Merino  strains  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast. 

The  beginnings  and  growth  of  the  Navajo  sheep  industry — after 
they  had  become  good  Indians — and  later,  throughout  the  West,  the 
constant  wars  of  the  cattle  men  against  the  sheep  herders  are  given 
their  full  place  in  Shepherd's  Empire. 

The  rise  of  California  as  a wool  producing  state  and  then,  after 
the  great  droughts  of  the  1860’s,  the  driving  of  many  of  the  flocks 
that  had  survived  into  Arizona  to  help  that  territory  become  a great 
wool  center  is  all  explained,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry in  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Montana. 

The  building  of  a great  industry  with  all  its  troubles,  bloodshed 
and  horrors,  but  with  its  ultimate  success  Towne  and  Wentworth 
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have  traced  carefully  and  in  entertaining  style.  The  illustrations  in 
Shepherd's  Empire  by  Harold  Bugbee  are  pleasing  and  the  maps  in 
the  book  are  the  clearest  small  maps  that  this  reviewer  has  seen  in  a 
long  while  and  particularly  so  are  the  maps  showing  the  Mexican 
Land  Grants  in  Southern  California  and  New  Mexico.  A very  full 
bibliography  has  been  appended  that  will  provoke  much  further  read- 
ing on  this  long  neglected  subject  and  the  excellent  index  makes  this 
book  most  useful. 


PIONEER  WESTERN  EMPIRE  BUILDERS:  A True  Story  of  the 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Pioneer  Days.  By  Frank  M.  King.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  Including  an  Original  Illustration  by  Charles 
M.  Russell.  Trail’s  End  Publishing  Co.,  Pasadena,  California, 
pp.  383,  $4.00.  Deluxe  Edition  $6.00. 

Frank  King  has  collected  for  this  book  of  seventy-four  chapters, 
each  chapter  devoted  to  a pioneer  cattle  man  or  pioneer  family  of 
Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  California,  a tremendous 
amount  of  interesting  cow  country  lore  and  western  history. 

Much  of  the  material  used  is  taken  from  letters  written  to  the 
author  by  the  pioneers  themselves.  The  book  is  particularly  good 
in  locating  spots,  now  almost  forgotten.  The  story  of  Old  Cimarron 
in  New  Mexico  and  Frio  Town  in  Texas — the  famous  Custer  Battle 
Field;  and  the  well-told  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  as 
well  as  an  interesting  chapter  on  Arbuckle  Coffee,  all  make  fine 
reading. 

The  many  biographical  sketches  of  early  cattle  men — and  some 
desperados — give  new  sidelights  on  the  history  of  the  southwest,  and 
since  the  majority  of  them  touch  in  some  manner,  either  early  or  late, 
on  California  it  is  a book  that  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
collector  of  Californiana. 

The  book  is  written  partly  in  cowboy  drawl  which  lapses,  often 
in  the  middle  of  a paragraph,  into  proper  English.  It  seems  strange 
that  so  many  authors  feel  they  must  put  this  “lingo”  into  their  books 
when  they  write  about  cow-country — but  if  they  must  use  it  they 
should  be  consistent  about  it,  for  this  author  has  shown  by  his  lapses 
that  he  can  write  properly  if  he  wants  to. 

Of  particular  interest  among  the  biographical  sketches  are  those 
that  touch  on  Frank  King’s  own  family,  the  Slaughter  family,  the 
Morley  family,  and  the  Lindauers  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing chapters  on  the  Vails  of  Arizona  and  Gene  Manlove  Rhodes.  The 
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many  interesting  portraits  of  cattle-men  and  views  of  historic  spots 
are  also  of  value. 

One  feature  mars  the  author’s  work  and  becomes  irritating  before 
the  end  of  this  interesting  book  is  reached — that  is  the  absurd  use 
of  the  ultra-modern  radio  terms  “quote”  and  “unquote”  throughout 
the  whole  book  of  pioneer  tales  and  pioneer  dialect,  where  proper 
punctuation  would  have  let  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  know 
that  the  matter  given  was  quoted. 

The  book,  however,  is  an  earnest  and  interesting  contribution  to 
western  lore  and  southwest  history.  Frank  King  knows  his  subject 
and  undoubtedly  has  as  wide  an  acquaintance  among  the  early  pioneers 
of  the  southwestern  cattle  country  as  any  man  alive  today.  In  Pioneer 
Western  Empire  Builders  he  has  given  us  much  source  material. 

The  Trail’s  End  Publishing  Company  is  doing  a fine  thing  in 
bringing  out  interesting  books  on  the  old  west,  and  we  are  told  that 
we  may  look  forward  to  more  of  them  in  the  near  future. 


FROM  COWHIDES  TO  GOLDEN  FLEECE:  A NARRATIVE  OF 
California,  1832-1858.  Based  Upon  Unpublished  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Oliver  Larfyn  of  Monterey,  Trader,  Developer,  Pro- 
moter and  American  Consul.  By  Reuben  L.  Underhill,  Stanford 
University  Press,  (1946)  pp.  xv,  289.  Index,  Portraits,  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  $4.00. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  Stanford  University  Press  should  bring 
out  a revised  edition  of  Reuben  L.  Underhill’s  interesting  and  infor- 
mative life  of  Thomas  Larkin  in  this  100th  anniversary  year  of  the 
raising  of  the  American  flag  over  Monterey,  where  Larkin  held  forth 
as  the  first  and  only  American  Consul  ever  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican 
Province  of  California. 

The  first  edition  of  Underhill’s  book  was  published  in  1939  and 
was  immediately  received  with  acclaim  by  historians  and  students 
throughout  the  country  as  it  filled  a long-felt  need. 

Thomas  Larkin  came  to  California  in  1832  and  located  at  once 
at  the  port  of  Monterey  where  he  became  that  settlement’s  leading 
merchant  and  a man  of  affairs.  Unlike  many  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, Larkin  did  not  marry  into  a Spanish-Californian  family,  but 
was  one  of  the  few  American  settlers  who  remained  all-Yankee  from 
his  arrival  until  his  death.  He  shortly  married  an  American  widow 
and  saw  to  it  that  their  several  children  were  educated  in  American 
schools  in  Hawaii  and  New  England.  Larkin  was  made  U.  S.  Consul 
to  California  in  1844  and  became,  undoubtedly,  the  most  useful  civil- 
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ian  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  province  during  the 
Transition  Period  and  the  American  Conquest. 

Author  Underhill  gives  most  interesting  details  of  Larkin’s  life 
and  operations  in  this  book,  showing  the  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
search he  has  made  in  preparing  the  work.  He  read  more  than 
three  thousand  letters  and  documents  in  the  Larkin  Collection  at 
the  Bancroft  Library  while  writing  From  Cowhides  to  Golden  Fleece . 

Through  the  pages  of  this  book  we  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  more  important  Spanish  Californians,  and  come  to  know 
better  those  outstanding  American  settlers  of  the  new  state — John 
Bidwell,  Alfred  Robinson,  the  lanky  Robert  Semple,  and  the  Reverend 
Walter  Colton;  the  ill-humoured  Dr.  John  Marsh,  and  the  happy 
good-humoured  William  Heath  Davis.  Much  is  told  us  of  poor  old 
John  Sutter  and  a better  understanding  is  gained  of  those  key  figures 
in  the  Conquest;  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton,  General  Kearney, 
and  Colonel  Mason,  as  well  as  Lieutenants  Fremont  and  Gillespie, 
in  fact  this  revised  edition  of  Underhill’s  book  has  much  added  ma- 
terial on  the  military  and  naval  action  of  the  American  forces  in 
California  during  the  Mexican  War.  He  gives  detail  in  sequence, 
correcting  the  only  grave  fault  to  have  been  found  with  the  original 
edition  of  the  book. 

With  the  added  material,  the  work  becomes  a most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  California  for  the  period  upon  which 
it  treats. 

But  probably  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  book  are  those 
telling  of  Larkin’s  association  with  Fremont  in  various  business  deals 
and  with  Fremont’s  acquisition  of  the  famous  Mariposa  Grant.  Here 
Fremont  is  shown  in  his  usual  pettish  nature — but  the  great  hearted 
Larkin  praises  him  as  an  honorable  and  efficient  man  in  his  letters  to 
the  east  during  the  campaign  of  1856  when  Fremont  was  running  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Probably  no  American  in  early  California  was  more  progressive, 
more  highly  regarded,  or  more  successful  in  his  undertakings  than 
was  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  and  Mr.  Underhill  brings  this  out  in  fine  light. 

The  book  is  a most  interesting  and  well  written  piece  of  Cali- 
fornia history  and  is  done  in  the  usual  fine  format  of  the  Stanford 
University  Press. 
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T^he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 

**  ganized  in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Soudiwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  die  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 
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Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 


Among  the  various  centennial  celebrations  in  California  this  year 
Los  Angeles  did  her  part  in  fine  style  by  commemorating  her  Century 
of  Progress  on  August  13th,  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  raising 
of  the  American  flag  over  the  city  on  August  13th,  1846,  and  in  this 
issue  of  The  Quarterly  of  the  Historical  Society,  President  Roger  J. 
Sterrett  gives  the  full  story  of  our  celebration.  Now,  we  should  all 
do  our  part  in  helping,  through  our  attendance  and  encouragement, 
the  various  communities  of  the  State  to  put  over  the  different  celebra- 
tions that  will  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  observation  of  California’s 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  admission  to  the  Union  on  September 
9,  1950. 

We  are  glad  to  present  at  this  time  an  excellent  article  by  our 
director  and  past  president,  Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  in  California  during  the  past  century.  Dr. 
Hunt  contributed  several  articles  to  the  old  Annual  Publication  of 
the  Society,  but  this  is  his  first,  and  we  hope  not  last,  article  to 
appear  in  The  Quarterly. 

In  the  year  1834  The  Cosmopolitan  Company  was  organized  and 
chartered,  in  Mexico,  to  colonize  and  develop  Alta  California.  This 
company  is  better  known  to  most  of  us  as  the  Hijar  and  Padres 
Colony  and  brought  to  California  some  of  its  best  citizens.  The 
colonists  were  selected  from  a better  class  of  people  than  had  previously 
been  sent  to  California  and  were  made  up  of  artisans  and  professional 
men,  the  roster  including  lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  farmers,  ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths,  druggists,  printers  and  painters,  as  well  as  silver- 
smiths and  barbers. 

The  organizers  of  this  company  of  settlers  were  Jose  Maria  Hijar, 
a gentleman  of  means,  station  and  integrity  and  Jose  Maria  Padres, 
an  adroit  politician,  who  had  been  in  California  for  awhile  some  years 
previously.  Don  Juan  Bandini,  California’s  Deputy  to  Congress  in 
Mexico,  was  acting  president,  and  among  those  of  the  group  who 
figured  prominently  in  California  life  after  their  arrival  were  Agustin 
Olvera,  who  became  the  first  Los  Angeles  County  Judge  under  the 
American  regime  in  1850,  Ignacio  Coronel,  one  of  our  earliest  school 
teachers,  and  his  illustrious  son,  Don  Antonio  Franco  Coronel  who 
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became  a Mexican  Alcalde  and  later  a Mayor  of  Los  Angeles  under 
the  American  flag.  Others  to  make  a name  for  themselves  in  the 
province  were  Victor  Prudhon,  Francisco  O’Campo,  Jose  Maria 
Covarrubias  and  Jose  de  la  Rosa,  who  was  California’s  first  real  printer 
and  worked  on  the  famous  Zamorano  Press,  which  was  also  called  the 
Figueroa  Press. 

The  charter  for  this  enterprizing  colony  was  published  in  a sixty- 
four  page  pamphlet,  in  Mexico,  in  1834,  but  there  is  no  known  copy 
of  it  in  the  United  States  or  Mexico  today.  After  a futile  search  in 
the  Huntington  Library,  the  Bancroft  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  Archives  of  Mexico,  Dean  Keld  J.  Reynolds  of  La  Sierra 
College,  California,  located  a copy  in  the  British  Museum — had  it 
micro-filmed  and  then  translated  it  for  The  Quarterly  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  Dean 
Reynolds  for  this  fine  contribution,  and  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly 
we  are  publishing,  for  the  first  time  in  English,  the  Reglamento  para 
la  Compania  Cosmopolitana  Protectora  de  la  Industria  en  la  Alta 
California.  We  have  thus  filled  another  missing  link  of  importance 
in  the  literature  of  California  History. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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Replica  of  California’s  1846  State  House  at  the  Centennial  Celebration,  August  13,  1946. 


Los  Angeles  Celebrates  Its  Centennial 


1846-  1847 


By  Roger  J.  Sterrett 


Twenty-five  thousand  citizens  assembled  in  front  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Hall  on  the  evening  of  August  thirteenth,  nineteen 
forty-six,  to  commemorate  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  first  American  flag  over  the  pueblo  in  1846. 

On  that  historic  occasion,  a century  ago,  Commodore  Robert  F. 
Stockton  and  Major  John  C.  Fremont,  at  the  head  of  the  United  States 
forces,  entered  Los  Angeles  and  hoisted  the  American  Flag  in  recogni- 
tion of  possession.  Thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of  a brief  period 
during  which  the  native  population  regained  temporary  control,  Los 
Angeles  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  intervening  hundred  years,  Los  Angeles  has  grown  from 
a pueblo  to  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  achieve- 
ment along  civic,  cultural  and  commercial  lines  has  marked  it  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  municipalities  in  the  nation.  Its  tremen- 
dous oil  industry;  its  broad  reaches  of  Orange  and  Lemon  groves;  its 
gigantic  development  of  Water  and  Power;  its  recognition  as  the 
world  center  of  the  Cinema ; its  great  expansion  in  Aviation  — all  these 
combined  to  transform  the  community  of  Fremont’s  day  to  the  great 
thriving  Los  Angeles  of  1946. 

The  proposal  to  commemorate  with  fitting  ceremony  that  historic 
date  was  made  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California.  The 
Directors  at  their  March,  1946,  meeting  sent  a letter  to  the  city  govern- 
ment, directing  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  occasion  and 
urging  a formal  and  official  observance. 
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Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  gave  the  proposal  his  personal  endorse- 
ment, and  shortly  thereafter  appointed  the  following  citizens  as 
members  of  a Centennial  Committee: 


Mrs.  Hancock  Banning 
Mrs,  Elmer  Belt 
Eugene  W.  Biscailuz 
John  Walton  Caughey 
Robert  G.  Cleland 
Owen  C.  Coy 
Homer  D.  Crotty 
Leo  Carrillo 
Mrs.  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
Edward  A.  Dickson 
Isidore  B.  Dockweiler 
Henry  Duque 
William  May  Garland 
A.  J.  Gock 
Rockwell  D.  Hunt 
Mrs.  Leiland  Atherton  Irish 
Vierling  Kersey 


J.  Gregg  Layne 
Edwin  A.  Meserve 
Harvey  S.  Mudd 
Marco  R.  Newmark 
Stuart  O’Melveny 
Walter  H.  Odemar 
Mrs.  Ana  Begue  de  Packman 
Mrs.  Lucy  Gage  Rand 
Victor  Rossetti 

Mrs.  Florence  Dodson  Schoneman 

James  E.  Shelton 

Roger  J.  Sterrett 

Marshall  Stimson 

Miss  Grace  Stoermer 

P.  E.  Winnett 

Robert  J.  Woods 


At  its  first  meeting  the  Centennial  Committee  affected  organiza- 
tion by  electing  Roger  J.  Sterrett  as  Chairman;  Ana  Begue  de  Packman 
as  Secretary  and  Mayor  Bowron  was  chosen  Honorary  Chairman. 
Also  an  Executive  Committee  was  approved  consisting  of: 


David  Apter 
Mrs.  Elmer  Belt 
Leo  Carrillo 
Edward  A.  Dickson 
William  May  Garland 
Vierling  Kersey 


J.  Gregg  Layne 

Mrs.  Florence  Dodson  Schoneman 
C.  A.  Steele 
Marshall  Stimson 
P.  G.  Winnett 


Together  with  Chairman  Sterrett  and  Secretary  de  Packman. 

A brief  brochure  containing  the  story  of  the  military  occupation 
and  also  a calendar  of  Centennial  events  of  1846-1847  for  all  of 
Southern  California  was  issued. 

After  research  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  by  Mrs.  de  Packman 
a number  of  descendants  of  the  following  pioneers,  who  were  living 
in  this  part  of  California  in  1846  were  selected  as  honor  guests  at  the 
flag-raising  ceremony: 
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Abel  Stearns 
Benjamin  D.  Wilson 
Francis  P.  F.  Temple 
William  Wolfskill 
William  Workman 
John  Rowland 
Francis  Melius 
Sanford  Lyon 
William  Dryden 


Isaac  Williams 
Louis  Rubidoux 
Joseph  Chapman 
Nathaniel  Pryor 
David  W.  Alexander 
John  Forster 
John  Behn 
Nicholas  Den 
Louis  Bauchet 


Also  honored  were  Franklin  D.  Plowed,  a grandson  of  Commodore 
Stockton;  Worth  Larkin,  a grand  nephew  of  U.  S.  Consul  Thomas  O. 
Larkin  and  Robert  C.  Schenck,  a grandson  of  Navy  Lieutenant  James 
Finley  Schenck,  serving  with  Stockton. 

During  the  entire  week  of  August  7th  to  13th  the  downtown 
streets  were  decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue  drapes  and  banners 
announcing  the  Centennial  Fiesta.  Inside  the  City  Hall  was  ex- 
hibited the  original  Explorer’s  Flag  carried  by  Fremont  on  his  three 
expeditions  to  the  West,  loaned  by  the  Southwest  Museum  through 
the  courtesy  of  its  President,  Homer  D.  Crotty  and  its  Director,  Dr. 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge. 

The  opening  of  the  Civic  Celebration  was  signalized  by  a gift 
from  the  Army.  Brigadier-General  Frank  Merrill,  chief  of  the  famed 
“Merrill’s  Marauders,”  contributed  the  flag  which  had  flown  above  the 
National  Capitol  on  V-J  Day,  and  had  gone  with  him  through  all 
his  raids. 

The  Navy  took  over  on  the  next  day,  at  Pershing  Square,  by 
presenting  a captured  Japanese  fighter  plane  of  the  latest  Mitsubishi 
type.  Commodore  Byron  McCandless,  commandant  of  the  San  Diego 
Destroyer  Base,  recounted  the  services  of  Commodore  Stockton  in 
the  development  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  as  the  officer  who  sponsored  the 
inventions  of  John  Ericsson. 

The  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  foster-mother  of  colonial  founders 
of  the  Pueblo  in  1781,  offered  a tribute  to  Los  Angeles  by  adding  a 
special  Centennial  feature  to  the  community  pageant-play  “The  Bells 
of  San  Gabriel.” 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  pioneers  were  given  a flight  in  a trans- 
port plane  of  the  United  Air  Lines  above  the  landscape,  where  their 
ancestors  had  travelled  one  hundred  years  before  on  cayuses  and 
carretas. 

On  Saturday  a carreta  drawn  by  a span  of  oxen  began  the  long 
trek  from  the  beach  at  San  Pedro,  where  Stockton’s  baggage  carts  and 
artillery  had  started  on  the  invasion  movement  toward  the  pueblo. 
The  first  stop  wras  at  the  casa  of  the  Dominguez  Rancho  (where  the 
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Battle  of  Dominguez  was  recently  commemorated  with  Centennial 
services).  After  three  days  the  oxen  reached  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Hall,  just  as  two  Lockheed  P-8o  jet  planes  whizzed  across  overhead, 
having  overtaken  them  in  a four  minute  flight  from  ocean  to  plaza. 
Sic  tempus  fugit! 

Across  the  western  facade  of  the  City  Hall  was  a pictorial  frieze 
fifty-five  feet  long,  depicting  the  story  of  Los  Angeles  from  adobe 
pueblo  to  a futuristic  metropolis  yet  to  be  in  the  century  to  come. 
g The  four  flags  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City,  those  of  Spain,  Mexico, 
California  Republic,  and  the  United  States,  were  flanked  on  each  side 
by  silk  standards  of  the  other  forty-seven  states  of  the  Union,  con- 
tributed by  the  Federation  of  State  Societies.  Five  arched  portals 
enclosed  panoramic  scenes  in  color,  presenting  Water  of  the  Owens 
River  Acqueduct,  Power  of  Boulder  Dam,  the  Harbor,  Citrus  Horti- 
culture, and  Cinema  Production.  On  either  pylon  were  models  and 
colored  panels  showing  Oil  and  Aviation.  Between  cascades  of 
water  the  steps  were  banked  with  shrubs  and  chaparral  native  to  the 
mountains  and  deserts  of  the  Southwest. 

A full-scale  replica  of  the  flat-roofed,  one  story  adobe  which  had 
served  as  the  Government  house  of  the  Mexican  Territory  of  Upper 
California,  and  afterward  as  military  headquarters  of  the  invading 
Americans,  seemed,  on  the  steps  of  the  towering  twenty-eight  story 
City  Hall,  like  a rawhide  zapato  on  the  foot  of  a giant. 

Two  Navy  guns  from  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Congress , a Marine  land- 
ing gun  and  the  tiny  four-pounder,  “El  Frejolero”  from  the  Mexican 
Plaza  (the  historic  “Woman’s  Gun”  used  in  the  battle  of  Dominguez) 
were  parked  around  the  base  of  the  flagpole  — all  of  glittering  brass  — 
and  all  just  “reasonable  facsimiles.” 

The  performance  on  the  evening  of  August  13th  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  week  of  Centennial  observances.  Guests  especially 
honored  were  descendants  of  the  pioneers,  members  of  the  council, 
officials  of  Los  Angeles  and  neighboring  Southland  communities, 
Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  and  officials  of  the 
Federation  of  State  Societies.  The  program  was  broadcast  over 
nation-wide  network. 

The  battle  flag  of  the  heavy  cruiser  U.S.S.  Los  Angeles,  built  and 
commissioned  during  World  War  II,  was  presented  to  the  City  from 
the  Navy  by  Rear  Admiral  Lloyd  J.  Wiltse,  commandant  of  the  Naval 
Base  at  Terminal  Island. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Governor  Earl  Warren,  Mayor  Fletcher 
Bowron  and  Roger  J.  Sterrett,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California,  also  by  Leo  Carrillo,  as  Native  Son  and  as  great- 
grandson  of  the  onetime  Mexican  Governor  of  California,  Don  Carlos 
Carrillo. 
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In  the  pageant  of  the  raising  of  the  flag,  Commodore  Robert  F. 
Stockton,  Major  John  Charles  Fremont,  Captain  Archibald  Gillespie 
and  Kit  Carson  were  impersonated  by  sailors,  marines,  and  the  moun- 
tain men  and  ranchers  of  the  California  Battalion,  all  in  authentic 
costumes  of  the  period.  After  the  Commodore’s  proclamation  of 
victory,  Gillespie  conducted  the  raising  of  the  American  Flag  of 
twenty-eight  stars  in  front  of  the  adobe  Capitol  of  California,  as  it 
was  done  in  1846. 

Patriotic  music  was  furnished  by  the  Police  Band.  A fifty-piece 
symphony  orchestra,  and  a chorus  of  selected  voices  accompanied  the 
reading  of  an  “Ode  to  Los  Angeles,”  composed  by  David  Rose  and 
Edward  James  and  narrated  by  Edward  Arnold.  A fiesta  program 
of  dancing  and  song  was  offered  by  artists,  directed  by  Raoul  Ramirez 
from  San  Gabriel,  to  exemplify  Spanish  American  life  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  one  hundred  years  ago.  George  Jessel,  Frank  Sinatra, 
Margaret  O’Brien,  and  Jane  Powell  contributed  to  the  Motion  Picture 
and  Radio  program  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Centennial  observance  was  credited  by  the  newspapers  as 
being  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  historically  correct  functions  ever 
presented  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Transportation  Problem  in  California  before  the  Gringo  came. 

A still  from  the  first  motion  picture  production  of  Ramona  about  thirty  years  ago. 


Evolution  of  Transportation  in  California 


By  Rockwell  D.  Hunt 


Changes  in  Modes  of  transportation  during  the  first  century 
of  California  history  of  the  American  regime  have  been  so  kaleido- 
scopic and  astoundingly  swift  as  to  deserve  the  term  revolutionary. 
No  previous  century  reveals  anything  comparable,  in  California  or 
elsewhere. 

The  only  wheeled  vehicle  in  common  use  during  the  early  rancho 
days  was  the  lumbering  carreta,  drawn  by  oxen.  This  clumsy  cart, 
usually  of  two  wheels,  is  thus  described  by  John  Bidwell,  pioneer 
of  1841: 

. . . the  wheels  were  without  tires,  and  were  made  by  felling  an 
oak  tree  and  hewing  it  down  till  it  made  a solid  wheel  nearly  a 
foot  thick  on  the  rim  and  a little  larger  where  the  axle  went 
through.  The  hole  for  the  axle  would  be  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  but  a few  years’  use  would  increase  it  to  a foot. 
. . . These  carts  were  always  drawn  by  oxen,  the  yoke  being 
lashed  with  rawhide  to  the  horns.  To  lubricate  the  axles  they 
used  soap,  . . . carrying  along  for  the  purpose  a big  pail  of 
soapsuds.  ...  I have  seen  families  of  the  wealthiest  people  go 
long  distances  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a day,  visiting  in  one  of 
these  clumsy  two-wheeled  vehicles.  They  had  a little  frame- 
work around  it  made  of  round  sticks,  and  a bullock  hide  was  put 
in  for  a floor  or  bottom.  . . } 

Charles  F.  Lummis  tells  of  hearing  them  “two  miles  away  shrieking 
down  the  road,”  and  reports  the  last  one  he  saw  in  use  finally  turned 
over  to  a curio  store.  The  driver  rode  alongside  the  oxen  on  horse- 
back. For  the  fiesta  or  special  occasion  the  carreta  was  topped  with 
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a colorful  canopy  brilliantly  decorated  with  lace  curtains,  bright- 
colored  rebosas,  and  perhaps  Chinese  crepe.  And  the  plodding  oxen 
might  now  and  then  be  goaded  into  full  gallop,  “rattling  over  the 
rough  roads,  the  dust  flying  in  clouds”.  Women  and  children  rode 
in  the  springless  carretas,  with  or  without  cushions.  The  caballero 
was  at  home  on  his  favorite  saddle  horse.  “Leave  him  this  home,” 
wrote  Walter  Colton,  “and  you  may  have  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
There  were  perhaps  no  better  horsemen  anywhere  than  the  native 
Californian  of  arcadian  days. 

The  horse,  along  with  the  trusty  rifle,  was  also  a main  dependence 
of  early  hunters  and  trappers  — forerunners  of  American  settlers  and 
home-seekers  in  California.  With  them  there  was  little  need  for 
transporting  large  quantities  of  merchandise:  their  limited  demands 
were  well  met  by  the  ubiquitous  pack-mule.  A high  standard  of 
mule-craft  was  displayed  in  arranging  sundry  articles  on  the  stoutly- 
built  pack-saddle,  then  binding  the  bulging  loaded  saddle  securely  to 
the  back  of  the  elusive  mule.  This  was  an  art  to  which  the  tender- 
foot was  complete  stranger. 


# * * 

Of  transportation  by  water  during  the  earlier  periods  little  need 
be  said.  Logs  were  probably  the  first  means  employed  by  the  crude 
aborigines.  Then  came  the  dug-outs,  most  laboriously  constructed, 
and  the  balsas,  or  bundles  of  tules,  of  different  shapes,  tightly  bound 
together.  Nevertheless  the  California  Indians  did  develop  consider- 
able skill  in  boat-making  of  a sort,  some  canoes  being  large  enough 
to  hold  a dozen  or  even  a score  of  individuals,  and  in  successfully 
undertaking  fairly  long  and  hazardous  trips,  as  from  the  mainland 
to  Santa  Catalina. 

The  first  Spanish  ships  to  appear  off  the  coast  of  California  were 
small,  poorly  built,  and  badly  outfitted.  That  they  were  inadequately 
provisioned  has  become  proverbial.  From  any  modern  standpoint 
they  were  exceedingly  primitive.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  so  many 
were  lost  but  that  any  reached  California. 

In  1796  the  first  United  States  vessel,  the  Otter  of  Boston,  anchored 
in  a California  port.2  The  first  steamer  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in 
October,  1847,  “packed  away  on  board  a Russian  trading  ship 
from  Sitka,  named  Little  Sit\a . This  tiny  steamer,  of  not  to  exceed 
forty  tons  burden,  was  swamped  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  February, 
1849.3  The  old  California  was  the  first  to  steam  into  San  Francisco 
Bay,  February  28,  1849.  Two  months  later  the  Oregon  made  an 
excursion  from  Benicia  to  San  Francisco.  To  the  McKim  goes  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  ocean  steamer  to  navigate  the  Sacramento 
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River.4  Jerry  McMullen  wrote  a fascinating  account  of  water  naviga- 
tion by  steam  power  in  California.5  The  history  of  steamboating 
covers  virtually  the  entire  century  of  American  control.  As  early  as 
1850  the  Sacramento  River  boasted  its  fleet  of  18  steamers,  19  brigs, 
and  21  brigantines.  And  that  was  only  a beginning.  In  the  early 
mining  days,  and  later,  the  inland  steamers  contributed  generously  to 
the  production  and  transportation  of  California  gold.  Both  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  became  very  extensive.  Side-wheelers  like  the 
Amador , Capital,  Chrysopolis,  and  Whipple,  and  stern- wheelers  like 
the  Centennial,  Apache,  San  ]oaquin  No.  2,  and  Delta  Queen  will 
always  have  an  honored  place  in  our  history. 

# # * 

But  even  more  colorful  and  more  sensational  than  inland  and 
coastwise  navigation  has  been  the  development  of  methods  of  land 
and  air  travel  and  transportation.  Nothing  approaching  the  actual 
achievements  of  a half-century  of  time  — a fleeting  moment  in  the 
broad  current  of  history  — could  have  been  conceived  or  imagined 
when  California  became  American  territory.  The  pageant  surpasses 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fertile-minded  pioneer. 

Apart  from  a few  sporadic  attempts,  more  picturesque  than 
significant,  there  was  no  wagon  travel  in  or  into  California  until  after 
the  American  conquest.  The  Bartleson-Bidwell  party  of  1841  was 
by  no  means  the  last  that  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  wagons  and 
throw  away  everything  that  could  not  be  packed.  The  first  wagon 
train  to  arrive  in  California  in  1849  was  that  of  Jim  Stewart,  a Scotch 
trapper  and  guide,  a full  account  of  which  is  found  in  the  diary  of 
William  G.  Johnston.6 

The  covered  wagon,  commonly  known  as  “prairie  schooner,” 
usually  drawn  by  oxen  (sometimes  by  horses  and  mules),  was  big 
and  strongly  built,  with  stout  bows  covered  with  heavy  drilling. 
Twenty  miles  was  a good  day’s  drive.  The  Great  Trek  brought 
thousands  of  these  wagons  into  California.  The  roads  — even  after 
roads  had  been  established  — were,  as  a rule,  “perfectly  awful”  both 
on  the  way  and  within  California.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  reader 
of  today  can  visualize  the  hadships  and  privations  that  the  early 
diarists  referred  to  in  most  casual  manner. 

There  was  persistent  and  growing  demand  for  better  transporta- 
tion even  antedating  the  American  period:  this  was  immeasurably 
heightened  after  the  gold  discovery.  Interest  was  expressed  very 
early  in  the  railroads  but  to  Californians  the  desire  for  railroads  was 
for  years  like  chasing  a will-o’-the-wisp.  In  the  meantime  the  fore- 
runners of  the  steam  horse  present  a chapter  that  has  become  classic 
in  the  great  California  epic. 
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Mention  must  be  made  of  the  stage-coach,  a masterpiece  built  of 
the  strongest  materials,  often  with  capacity  of  twenty  to  thirty  passen- 
gers, and  drawn  by  four  or  six  beautiful,  spirited  horses.  The  skillful 
gentleman  driver,  proud  “knight  of  the  lash,”  belonged  to  the  elite. 
Hank  Monk  was  “most  famous  of  all  jehus.”7  From  Sacramento, 
the  hub  for  all  types  of  traffic  during  the  gold  days,  radiated  a net- 
work of  stage  routes  in  all  directions.  The  same  may  be  said  regard- 
ing the  heavy  freight  wagons  that  served  mountain  towns  and  mining 
camps. 

The  first  organized  express  business  was  that  of  Adams  & Co. 
Later  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  entered  the  field  and  built  up  a huge 
business.  And  many  a tale  of  hold-up  by  polite  “road-agents”  graces 
the  history  of  the  Western  express  and  stage-coach. 

Short  and  weird  is  the  history  of  the  “Camel  Corps.”  It  was 
Jefferson  Davis,  who,  as  Secretary  of  War,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
federal  appropriation  “to  import  a few  camels  for  experimental  pur- 
poses.” Why  not  utilize  camels  as  freight  carriers  across  the  Great 
American  Desert  into  California?  In  February  of  1857  a second 
caravan  of  about  forty  “ships  of  the  desert”  arrived  in  Texas,  bringing 
real  hope  of  success  for  the  novel  experiment.  Several  trips  were 
made  between  Albuquerque  and  Fort  Tejon  (in  southern  California). 
But,  alas!  the  dream  about  a “lightning  dromedary  express”  was 
rudely  shattered.  The  “mule-whackers”  had  no  liking  for  the 
“hump-backed  brutes”;  nobody  but  “Greek  George”  and  “Hi  Jolly” 
understood  how  to  handle  them  — and  nobody  wanted  to  learn! 
With  the  coming  of  Civil  War,  the  camels  began  to  disappear.  They 
were  set  adrift  — for  many  years  there  were  stories  of  “these  ungainly 
beasts,  whitened  by  age,”  far  out  on  the  wilds  of  the  Arizona  desert. 

What  has  been  called  “the  most  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of 
transportation  in  the  Far  West”  is  the  story  of  the  mochila  mail  carried 
by  the  famed  Pony  Express.8  Fast  overland  mail  service  via  the 
central  route  was  announced  by  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell.  Eight 
days  from  St.  Joseph  to  Sacramento  by  picked  riders  on  relays  of 
fleet-footed  mustangs  — mirable  visu!  Chief  incentive  in  inaugurat- 
ing this  service  was  “to  prove  by  actual  experience  the  superiority  of 
the  Salt  Lake  route.”  The  venture  succeeded,  even  though  it  failed 
financially.  Letters  were  carried  in  little  pouches  ( mochilas ).  The 

ponies  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  Of  the  brave  young 
riders  “Buffalo  Bill”  (William  Cody)  gained  greatest  fame.  He  once 
made  a continuous  ride  of  384  miles.  It  was  the  completion  of  the 
electric  telegraph  in  1861  that  sounded  the  death-knell  to  the  colorful 
Pony  Express.  For  sixteen  months  the  weekly  schedule  was  main- 
tained with  little  interruption  — then  the  tough  mustangs  were  turned 
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out  to  pasture.  “The  pony  was  fast,  but  it  could  not  compete  with 
the  lightning.” 

The  first  local  telegraph  in  California  had  been  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1853;  extensions  were  made  gradually.  Finally,  through  the 
unusual  energy  of  Hiram  Sibley,  aided  by  the  surveys  made  by  Edward 
Creighton  and  by  James  Gamble’s  construction  work,  telegraphic 
connection  was  completed  between  the  national  capital  and  far-away 
California  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1861,  when  Horace  W.  Carpen- 
ter flashed  his  inspiring  message  across  the  continent:  “May  it  be  a 

bond  of  perpetuity  between  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of 
the  Pacific.”  The  message  evoked  graceful  response  from  Leland 
Stanford,  California’s  “War  Governor.”  Completion  of  the  telegraph 
rendered  more  vibrant  the  clang  of  the  iron  horse  — “Puffing  Billy” 
was  hard  on  the  way! 

The  first  railroad  in  actual  operation  in  California  was  a short 
line  connecting  Sacramento  with  Folsom,  in  1856.  The  dream  of  a 
transcontinental  road  had  stirred  men’s  minds  for  years.  The  need 
became  overpowering.  By  1859  many  were  ready  to  second  the 
appeal  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  saw  in  the  project  “ a bond  of  union 
not  easily  broken,  and  a new  spring  to  our  national  industry,  pros- 
perity, and  wealth.  ...  It  will  open  new  vistas  to  national  and  to 
individual  aspiration,  and  crush  out  filibusterism  by  giving  a new 
and  wholesome  direction  to  the  public  mind.” 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  organized  in  June, 
1861,  at  Sacramento,  Leland  Stanford  president.  His  associates, 
completing  the  list  of  the  “Big  Four,”  were  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
Charles  Crocker,  and  Mark  Hopkins.  Theodore  Judah,  brilliant 
young  engineer,  deserves  chief  credit  for  completing  the  first  thorough 
survey  over  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Permission  to  build  was  granted  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  Act  of 
July  1,  1862,  under  conditions  that  have  brought  endless  discussion. 
Actual  construction  is  a familiar  story  — details  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  was  May  10,  1869  when  the  golden  spike  was  driven  at 
Promontory,  Utah,  in  a gala  celebration  joining  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  and  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  California.  Thirty  assembled 
locomotives  in  Sacramento  led  the  chorus  with  their  bells  and  whistles. 
Governor  Haight  declared  that  the  act  “carries  California  at  one  bound 
into  the  center  of  the  great  family  of  nations.” 

# # # 

But  electricity  boldly  challenged  steam  as  the  master  power  of  the 
coming  age.  Two  decades  after  the  transcontinental  telegraph,  the 
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telephone  first  came  into  use  in  California,  though  the  perfected 
transcontinental  connection  awaited  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  in  1915,  for  complete  demonstration. 
Since  then  the  expansion  has  exceeded  all  known  limits.  By  the 
improved  Bell  system,  and  now  by  wireless,  the  “talk  bridge”  became 
a reality.  The  universal  application  of  electricity  to  street-car  and 
inter-urban  transportation  has  long  been  a commonplace.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  radio;  and  today  precocious  television  is  ready  to  dis- 
card its  swaddling  clothes. 

Meanwhile  gasoline  demands  full  recognition  in  the  broad  field 
of  transportation.  The  Empire  State  of  the  Pacific  has  been  motor- 
ized as  has  no  other  state.  One  of  the  most  amazing  of  all  industries 
is  the  development  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  its  marvelous  highway 
system.  In  1897  t^ie  California  Department  of  Highways  was 
created;  in  1909  the  California  Highway  Commission  came  into  being. 
Then  followed  an  amazing  era  of  highway  construction  — which  is 
by  no  means  ended  yet. 

The  first  automobile  road  to  be  completed  in  southern  California 
was  Huntington  Drive,  dubbed  the  “grandfather  of  local  boulevards.” 
Los  Angeles  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  thoroughly 
motorized  city  of  the  world.  The  phenomenal  development  of  the 
motor  bus  and  the  auto  truck  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  passenger 
car.  In  the  motorization  of  America  California  leads,  something 
that  would  have  been  deemed  incredible  and  preposterous  a genera- 
tion ago. 

* # # 


The  modern  Berkeley  might  write  — 

Skyward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

Most  marvelous  and  thrilling  of  all  in  the  unfolding  story  of  trans- 
portation is  the  exciting,  exhilarating  chapter  on  aviation.  As  early 
as  1869  Frederick  Marriott  toyed  with  “First  to  Fly.”9  Real  success, 
however,  has  been  achieved  wholly  since  1900.  When  Lindbergh 
hopped  across  the  Atlantic,  in  1927,  it  was  said,  “The  Pony  Express 
Takes  to  the  Air.”  And  California  quickly  became  the  aviator’s 
paradise.  Never  had  there  been  such  an  aerial  sporting  event  as  the 
National  Air  Races  and  Aeronautical  Exposition,  held  at  Mines  Field, 
Los  Angeles  in  September,  1928.  World  War  II  made  California 
the  world  center  for  the  airplane  industry. 

Today  we  stand  in  wonder  before  man’s  creation.  What  is  this 
thing  that  man  hath  wrought?  Who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  it? 
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Who  can  ascend  to  its  dizzy  heights?  What  is  there  but  light  itself 
that  can  match  the  speed  of  it? 

* * * 

My  own  father  came  to  California  in  1850.  He  sailed  from 
New  York  in  an  overcrowded  vessel  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Making  his  way  across  the  Isthmus  by  such  crude  means  as  were  then 
available,  he  was  forced  to  wait  with  his  sick  partner  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  on  the  Pacific  side  for  a ship  to  San  Francisco.  Elapsed 
time,  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  three  months.  In  1854  mY  own 
mother  came  across  the  plains  to  California  from  Illinois  in  an  ox- 
drawn  covered  wagon.  Twenty  miles  a day  was  considered  good 
time  for  the  “prairie  schooner.”  Total  time  elapsed,  Missouri  River 
to  Sacramento,  three  months.  In  1946  my  contemporaries  may 
breakfast  in  California,  fly  to  Washington  for  lunch,  and  be  back  in 
Los  Angeles  for  dinner  — the  same  day! 

Such  is  the  story  the  historian  has  to  tell.  The  tempting  ques- 
tion, “What  of  tomorrow?”  had  best  be  left  to  the  daring  spirit  and 
tender  mercies  of  the  inspired  prophet. 
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7Winther,  Oscar  Osburn,  Via  Western  Express  and  Stagecoach,  p.  78.  Stanford  University 
Press,  1945. 

8Winther,  op.  cit.,  p.  136. 

9 See  article  in  Westways,  April,  1935,  by  Marion  and  Marvin  Martin. 


Don  Agustin  Olvera,  First  County  Judge  of  Los  Angeles,  1850. 
A member  of  the  Hijar  y Padres  Colony  of  1835. 


The  Reglamento 
for  the 

Hijar  y Padres  Colony 
of  1834 

By  Keld  J.  Reynolds 


Introduction 

The  Cosmopolitan  Company  was  the  legal  agency 
created  to  support  the  Mexican  California  colonization  venture  of 
1834,  led  by  Jose  Maria  Hijar,  Jose  Maria  Padres,  and  Juan  Bandini, 
and  given  aid  and  moral  support  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  Valentin  Gomez  Farias.  Juan  Bandini  of  San  Diego, 
California  representative  in  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1832  and  1833, 
was  the  president  of  the  company,  and  Jose  Maria  Herrera  was  the 
secretary,  according  to  the  published  reglamento , or  ordinance. 

This  venture,  which  is  usually  called  the  Hijar  and  Padres  colony, 
was  the  cause  of  a storm  of  contemporary  controversy.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  directors  of  the  company,  pictured  by  their  friends  as 
benevolent  patriots  and  public-spirited  officials,  and  by  their  enemies 
as  grasping  schemers,  hiding  their  plundering  motives  behind  argu- 
ments for  safeguarding  Mexico’s  frontiers,  providing  homes  for  her 
indigent  people,  and  emancipating  the  Indians.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  native  sons,  some  of  whom  were  not  at  all  against  secularizing 
the  missions  and  setting  the  Indians  adrift,  but  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  having  the  plunder  of  the  missions  and  the  leading  territorial 
offices  go  to  Mexican  political  refugees.  Between  was  the  governor 
of  the  territory,  Jose  Figueroa,  who  opened  his  relations  with  the 
colony  in  a spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  orders  brought  from  Mexico, 
but  soon  sided  with  the  native  sons  because  of  the  subversive  activities 
of  some  of  the  colonists,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  enterprise.  Bitterly  opposed  also  was  President  Santa  Anna, 
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who,  returning  from  one  of  his  rest  periods  to  assume  direct  control 
of  the  Mexican  government,  accused  his  vice  president  and  the  com- 
pany directors  of  seeking  to  set  up  a liberal  stronghold  in  California, 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  separating  the  territory  from  Mexico 
and  setting  up  an  independent  state.  A messenger  sent  overland  by 
Santa  Anna  with  orders  to  oust  the  directors,  arriving  at  Monterey 
ahead  of  the  expedition,  added  to  the  confusion. 

The  known  facts  concerning  the  colony  as  compiled  from  the 
manuscript  histories,  principally  those  of  members  of  the  company 
who  stayed  on  in  California,1  have  long  been  available  in  Bancroft’s 
monumental  history  of  California.2 

The  Hijar  and  Padres  colony,  while  ill-fated,  was  nevertheless  sig- 
nificant in  California  history.  It  was  the  most  ambitious  Mexican 
attempt  to  colonize  the  territory,  climaxing  the  colonization  laws  of 
1824  and  1828,  and  the  secularization  decrees  of  August  17  and  Novem- 
ber 26,  1833,  the  last  probably  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  promoters  of  the  colony,  then  in  Mexico.  It  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia the  largest  number  of  colonists  of  any  single  enterprise,  and 
while  the  Cosmopolitan  Company  soon  ceased  to  exist,  some  200  of 
the  colonists  remained  in  the  territory  to  be  merged  with  the  older 
population,  several  of  the  individual  members  becoming  prominent 
Californianos. 

An  examination  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Company 
reveals  a background  of  some  years  of  development.  In  1805  and 
again  in  1807  the  master  of  the  Spanish  coastal  transport  Activo,  plying 
between  San  Bias  and  the  Upper  California  ports,  was  Francisco 
Tamariz,  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Because  of  the  interest  in 
California  thus  aroused,  in  1814  Tamariz  sent  through  official  channels 
a petition  to  the  Spanish  king,  calling  his  attention  to  the  resources  of 
California  and  its  strategically  important  position.  The  king  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  order  a junta  (or  commission)  to  investigate 
the  matter.  This  commission  met  in  Mexico  City  in  1817.  While  it 
appears  to  have  had  no  practical  results  it  served  to  attract  attention  to 
the  frontier  territory.3 

After  Mexico  had  achieved  its  independence  another  California 
commission  was  called  through  the  influence  of  Tamariz,  who  had 
cast  his  lot  with  the  new  republic,  and  Tomas  Suria,  who  had  been 
the  secretary  of  the  first  junta.  This  second  junta,  authorized  by  the 
president  in  1824,  met  from  time  to  time  between  1825  and  1827,  and 
presented  to  the  Mexican  Congress  recommendations  for  a code  of 
laws,  a plan  for  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  a colonization  code 
for  Mexican  nationals,  another  for  foreign  immigrants,  and  finally,  a 
rather  elaborate  charter  for  the  Asiatic-Mexican  Company  for  the 
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development  of  California  industries  and  trade,  including  direct  trade 
with  Asia.  The  company  headquarters  was  to  be  in  Monterey.4 

The  twenty-one  members  of  this  commission  included  a number 
of  Mexican  notables,  some  members  of  Congress,  and  some  cabinet 
officers.  The  most  influential  members  were  liberals.  It  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  group  prepared  the  instructions  for  Jose  Maria 
de  Echeandia,  0 who  became  governor  of  California  in  1825.  The 
main  features  of  these  instructions  were  repeated  in  those  given  to 
Governor  Jose  Figueroa  in  1833. 

Some  of  the  prominent  liberals  of  the  junta  of  1825-1827  were 
still  active  in  the  government  when  the  Cosmopolitan  Company  was 
launched.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  reglamento  of  the 
latter  in  its  contents  shows  considerable  similarity  to  the  junta  charter 
for  the  Asiatic-Mexican  Company,  and  that  the  principles  underlying 
the  paper  plans  of  1825-1827  and  the  practical  effort  of  1834  were 
much  the  same.  Common  to  both  was  liberal  leadership,  and  the 
policies  of  colonization  of  the  territories  by  artisans  and  business  men 
for  the  development  of  trade  and  resources,  defense  of  the  national 
frontiers,  the  financing  of  colonial  projects  largely  through  the  sec- 
ularization of  the  missions,  and  the  employment  of  the  resulting 
cheap  and  docile  Indian  labor  in  public  works  and  private  enterprise. 

The  chief  promoter  of  the  colonizing  venture  of  1834  was  Jose 
Maria  Padres,  who  came  to  California  with  Echeandia  in  1825  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  republican  regime.  Padres 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was  assisted  in  his  education  by  Ignacio 
Coronel,  one  of  the  colonists  of  1834,  and  entered  the  army  as  an 
officer  of  engineers.  Like  his  chief,  Echeandia,  he  was  by  con- 
temporary Mexican  standards  a radical  republican.  Moreover,  he 
was  an  evangelist  for  the  new  ideas.  This  won  the  admiration  of 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the  territory,  including  Bandini,  but  also 
caused  the  friars  to  turn  against  him. 

While  he  was  in  California  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  geography  and  resources  of  the  country.  And  when  the  pro- 
church and  conservative  Governor  Victoria  expelled  him,  he  returned 
to  Mexico  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  “most  precious  pearl  in  Mexico’s 
collar,”  and  to  urge  colonization,  defense,  and  the  development  of 
California’s  resources,  lest  Mexico  lose  her  precious  pearl.6 

Early  in  the  year  1834  public  announcements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  capital,  principally  in  El  Fenix,  announcing  the 
organization  of  a company  and  colony  to  settle  in  California.  Plac- 
ards were  also  posted  in  public  places.  Liberal  politicos,  out  of 
office  and  political  favor  because  Santa  Anna  had  cast  his  lot  with  the 
conservatives,  were  attracted  to  the  company.  They  saw  in  the 
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distant  territory  of  California  a possibility  of  recouping  their  economic 
as  well  as  their  political  losses.  Young  men,  their  blood  stirred  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  passed  the  word  among  their  friends  that  a 
colony  was  being  organized  for  California.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Padres  that  the  colonists  he  recruited  were  of  the  better  class.  Unlike 
the  usual  Mexican  colonists  of  the  period,7  practically  every  one  had 
some  trade  or  occupation.8 

Support  in  official  quarters  was  not  lacking.  An  early  partner 
in  the  plan  was  Juan  Bandini,  who  lent  his  aid  while  California 
deputy  in  the  Mexican  Congress.  More  powerful  support  came  from 
Jose  Maria  Hijar,  who  was  to  have  been  the  governor  of  California 
if  the  company  plans  had  materialized.  He  was  a wealthy  Mexican 
from  Jalisco  whose  influence  in  government  circles  was  probably 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  vice  president,  Gomez  Farias.  Gen- 
eral Juan  Pablo  Anaya  was  also  a supporter,  though  his  relation  to  the 
project  is  not  clear.9  Other  notables  were  Jose  Maria  Herrera,  secre- 
tary of  the  company  and  appointed  sub-commissioner  of  revenues, 
and  District  Judge  Luis  Castillo  Negrete. 

The  climax  to  the  promotion  work  of  Padres  and  Bandini  was  the 
grand  ball  in  the  convent  of  San  Camilo,  headquarters  of  the  company, 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  departure.  Gomez  Farias  was  present 
and  in  a farewell  speech  gave  his  official  blessing  and  hinted  that  Cali- 
fornia was  perhaps  to  become  a refuge  for  liberals  when  they  could 
no  longer  remain  in  Mexico,  himself  included.10  A few  days  later 
the  well-organized  caravan  began  its  march  to  the  coast.  The  colony 
was  under  way. 

The  reglamento,  the  translation  of  which  follows,  explains  in 
detail  the  plan  for  financing  the  venture,  describes  the  objectives,  and 
outlines  a rather  elaborate  commercial  and  industrial  organization. 
In  the  words  of  a modern  writer:  “The  Companta  Cosmopolitana 
lifts  the  project  of  the  colony  from  the  realm  of  the  visionary,  where 
under  the  circumstances  it  might  otherwise  be  relegated,  to  a sound 
business  basis.”11  Sound  it  was,  perhaps,  but  untimely,  and  from  the 
beginning  the  project  was  beset  with  political  difficulties  and  opposed 
by  the  church,  the  latter  not  unnaturally  resisting  the  spoiling  of  the 
missions  and  the  exploitation  by  laymen  of  the  neophyte  population. 

While  Bancroft  doubtless  knew  of  the  document,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  writers  used  it.  Copies  are  rare.  The 
one  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  translation  was 
obtained  from  the  British  Museum  when  all  efforts  to  locate  a copy 
in  American  libraries  had  failed. 
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1Some  of  the  best  are  the  following:  Juan  Bandini,  Histona  de  la  Alta  California,  1769- 

1845;  Antonio  Franco  Coronel  (son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  colonists),  Cosas  de 
California ; Carlos  N.  Hijar  (nephew-  of  the  empresario),  Recuerdos  de  California  en  1834, 
Agustin  (Victor  Eugenio)  Janssens,  Vida  y Aventuras  en  California ; Florendo  Serrano,  Apuntes 
para  la  Historia  de  Alta  California.  Other  good  sources  are:  the  Mantfiesto  of  Governor  Jose 
Figueroa,  and  the  Histona,  in  five  volumes,  of  the  frontier  Indian  fighter,  Mariano  Guadalupe 
Vallejo.  All  are  Bancroft  manuscripts. 

^his  compilation  is  found  in  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  III,  259-291. 

3Keld  J.  Reynolds,  “The  Junta  de  Fomento  de  Californias”  (unpublished  thesis,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1945),  31,  32,  50-57. 

4Junta  de  Fomento  de  Californias,  Coleccion  de  los  Pnncipales  Trabajos  en  que  se  ha 
occupado  la  Junta.  Mexico,  1827.  Copies  of  the  Junta  proceedings  may  be  found  in  the  Ban- 
croft Library,  that  of  the  California  Historical  Society,  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
Gallery,  and  the  Los  Angeles  City  Library.  A translation,  by  the  writer,  runs  serially  in 
The  Quarterly  of  the  California  Historical  Society,  beginning  XXIV,  No.  4 (December,  1945), 
289-320.  The  company  regulations  are  found  in  ibid.,  XXV,  No.  2 (June,  1946),  158-166. 

5Reynolds,  op.  cit.,  237,  for  the  argument  in  support  of  this  view. 

* Antonio  Franco  Coronel,  Cosas  de  California  (Bancroft  MS),  2,  3. 

7 Leperos , the  pauper  and  criminal  under  classes  which  usually  supplied  colonists  for  the 
frontier  settlements. 

8 The  official  roster  listed  farmers,  painters,  dressmakers,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tin- 
smiths, silversmiths,  hatters,  physicians,  barbers,  leather  workers,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  print- 
ers, machinists,  druggist,  midwife,  wine  maker,  carriage  wright,  etc.  State  Papers,  Missions 
and  Colonization  (Bancroft  MS),  II,  275,  276. 

9Juan  Bandini  says  he  was  the  president  ( Historia  de  la  Alta  California,  1769-1845  [Ban- 
croft MS.],  163).  But  the  signature  of  Bandini  at  the  end  of  the  ordinance  bears  the  title  of 
president.  Perhaps  Anaya  was  given  the  honorary  tide  of  president  of  the  colony,  while 
Bandini  was  president  of  the  company. 

10Florenda  Serrano,  Apuntes  para  la  Historia  de  Alta  California  (Bancroft  MS),  24,  25. 

1!lJessie  Davies  Francis,  “An  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Mexican  California,  1822- 
1846”  (unpublished  thesis,  University  of  California,  1936),  I,  109. 
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REGULATIONS 

for  the 

COSMOPOLITAN  COMPANY 

Protector  of  Industry  in  Upper  California 


Chapter  I 

The  General  Plan 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  cultivate,  develop,  and 
protect  the  three  branches  of  industry. 

2.  The  entire  organization  of  the  company  centers  in  a general 
board,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  general  responsibility. 

3.  In  order  to  bring  under  one  authority  the  three  branches  of 
industry,  a central  control  board  will  have  charge  of  the  general 
accounts  and  will  supervise  and  watch  over  the  managing  boards. 

4.  For  the  three  branches  into  which  industry  is  divided  there 
will  be  three  managing  boards,  to  be  known  as  the  Agriculture  Board, 
The  Manufacturing  Board,  and  the  Mercantile  Board. 

5.  All  of  these  organizations  will  be  staffed  for  the  complete 
performance  of  their  duties,  as  specified  in  these  regulations. 


Chapter  II 

Organization  of  the  Company 

6.  The  members  of  this  company  are  those  persons  who  own 
stock  in  it,  and  who  are  able  to  prove  they  have  subscribed  their  quota 
as  set  forth  in  Article  10  of  these  regulations.  So  also  are  the  journey- 
men and  workers  who  contribute  labor  in  payment  for  stock. 
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7.  Every  person  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  company,  and 
for  all  the  activities  it  embraces,  or,  he  may  apply  himself  exclusively 
to  one  of  the  three  branches  it  includes,  specifying  this  branch  at  the 
time  of  subscribing,  so  that  it  may  be  recorded  on  the  certificate. 


Chapter  III 

Concerning  the  Stock  and  Capital  of  the  Company 

8.  For  the  present  the  unit  value  of  the  shares  will  be  two  hun- 
dred  pesos.  Halves  and  quarters  will  also  be  authorized. 

9.  Stock  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  in  exchange  for  goods  useful 
to  the  company,  such  exchanges  always  being  subject  to  approval 
from  the  control  board,  upon  recommendation  of  the  board  of  the 
interested  department. 

10.  Stock  transactions  will  be  completed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: subscriptions  from  outside  of  the  territory  must  be  paid  for  at 
once;  inhabitants  of  the  territory  will  pay  one  third  down,  one  third 
after  four  months,  and  the  remaining  third  at  the  end  of  another 
four  months.  Those  subscribing  after  a year  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  these  regulations  will  pay  the  full  price  at  the  time  of 
subscribing. 

11.  Anyone  subscribing  after  the  central  control  board  has  been 
set  up  will  signify  it  by  presenting  himself  before  that  body,  or  by 
sending  his  agent,  and  complying  with  the  terms  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  article,  after  which  he  will  be  given  the  appropriate 
certificate. 

12.  The  shareholder  who  does  not  live  up  to  the  terms  of  his 
contract  within  the  time  set  by  Article  10,  will  forfeit  that  portion  of 
his  stock  for  which  he  has  not  paid. 

13.  For  the  first  year  after  work  has  commenced,  the  general 
board  shall  not  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  shares  at  two 
hundred  pesos  each;  but  thereafter  it  may  increase  the  price. 

14.  Printed  certificates  are  to  be  used  to  certify  the  ownership  of 
shares,  legalized  by  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  general  board. 

15.  Shares  are  negotiable  or  transferable,  without  any  other  for- 
mality than  the  endorsement  of  the  legal  owner  in  favor  of  the  new 
owner,  in  the  presence  of  a notary  public  or  by  other  legal  means, 
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and  notice  given  within  twenty  days  to  the  control  board  for  recording 
in  the  treasurer’s  book.  Without  this  formality  no  rights  of  inherit- 
ance or  control  will  be  allowed. 

16.  The  funds  pertaining  to  this  corporation  are: 

First  — The  income  from  all  distributed  shares. 

Second  — Whatever  is  furnished  through  the  Silver  Bank  or  by 
individuals,  in  machinery,  in  other  materials,  or  in  cash,  at  interest 
rates  decided  upon  by  the  general  board. 

Finally,  all  the  establishments  financed  from  the  surplus  profits 
to  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 


Chapter  IV 

Concerning  the  General  Board 

17.  The  general  board  will  be  composed  of  the  stockholders, 
who  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  in  person  or  by  an 
accredited  proxy,  the  proxy  himself  being  a member  of  the  same 
board. 

18.  The  board  is  not  to  function  unless  a majority  of  the  stock- 
holders are  present,  or  a majority  of  the  shares  are  represented. 

19.  The  stockholders’  meetings  are  to  convene  twice  each  year, 
on  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of  October.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  board.  So  also  is  the  duration,  which 
must  be  of  sufficient  length  for  the  transaction  of  necessary  business. 

20.  No  shareholder  is  to  have  more  than  five  votes  in  the 
sessions  of  the  general  board,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  may 
hold.  In  order  for  stockholders  with  halves  and  quarter  shares  to 
enjoy  the  voting  privilege,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  find  other 
stockholders  with  whom  they  agree,  whose  fractions,  with  theirs,  will 
equal  one  complete  share. 

21.  At  the  first  session  of  the  general  board  they  will  elect,  by 
an  absolute  majority  vote,  a president,  a vice-president,  a secretary, 
and  an  assistant  secretary.  The  term  of  office  is  to  be  two  years,  and 
the  incumbents  may  be  reelected,  but  only  by  a two-thirds  vote  in 
their  favor  and  by  their  own  consent. 

22.  A vacancy  occurring  during  the  biennium  in  the  office  of 
president  or  vice-president  will  be  filled  by  those  persons  who  polled 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  respective  offices  at  the  time 
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of  the  elections.  The  same  procedure  will  be  followed  in  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary,  the  one  with  the  next  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  the  office  taking  it. 

23.  If  persons  cannot  be  found  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices 
of  president,  vice-president,  or  secretary,  according  to  the  preceding 
article,  then  these  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  central  control  board. 

24.  As  soon  as  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  have 
been  chosen,  they  are  to  be  inducted  into  office.  Immediately  there- 
after the  board  will  proceed  to  elect,  by  an  absolute  majority  vote, 
three  members  of  the  company  to  man  the  central  control  office. 

25.  At  another  session  the  general  board  will  elect  the  members 
of  the  three  managing  boards  named  in  Article  4. 

26.  Extraordinary  sessions  may  be  called  when  necessary,  as 
determined  by  the  central  control  board,  which  will  then  assemble 
all  the  stockholders. 

27.  All  decisions  of  the  general  board,  in  order  to  be  binding 
upon  the  company,  must  be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  vote. 


Chapter  V 

Functions  of  the  General  Board 

28.  The  functions  of  the  general  board  are: 

First  — To  elect  the  members  of  the  central  control  board  and 
the  members  of  the  three  managing  boards. 

Second  — To  select,  upon  recommendation  of  the  control  board, 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  and  of  the  general  treasury,  includ- 
ing a chief  treasurer. 

Third  — To  establish  credits  with  the  assets  of  the  company, 
designating  the  manner  of  establishing  and  securing  them,  and  the 
guarantees  which  are  to  be  given. 

Fourth  — To  designate  the  branches  of  industry  to  which  funds 
are  to  be  allocated,  and  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  assistance 
is  to  be  asked  from  the  Silver  Bank. 

Fifth  — To  draw  up  regulations  binding  upon  itself,  to  approve 
and  revise  the  regulations  binding  upon  the  control  board  and  the 
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managing  boards,  and  to  revise  these  general  regulations,  in  each  case 
with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders. 

Sixth  — To  examine  and  approve  the  accounts  which  have  been 
compiled  and  audited  by  the  control  board,  and  to  authorize  payment 
to  the  stockholders  of  their  respective  dividends. 

Seventh  — To  have  the  central  control  board  hold  accountable  in 
the  courts  those  persons  against  whom  charges  may  be  preferred. 

Eighth  — To  keep  very  careful  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  advance  in  every  way  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  national  industry. 


Chapter  VI 

Concerning  the  Central  Control  Board 

29.  This  body  will  consist  of  three  individuals  elected  in  the 
general  board  by  an  absolute  majority  vote  at  its  first  session  in  the 
month  of  April,  according  to  Article  24. 

30.  There  will  be  a partial  change  of  membership  every  two 
years,  the  last  member  named  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  first  two-year 
period,  the  other  two  at  the  end  of  the  next  similar  period. 

31.  To  fill  vacancies  among  these  individuals,  two  substitutes 
will  be  elected  by  the  general  board  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the 
incumbents. 

32.  The  first  member  in  the  order  of  election  will  be  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  last  the  secretary. 

33.  Each  member  of  this  board  will  receive  as  compensation  for 
his  labors  an  income  corresponding  to  one  share,  from  the  day  he 
takes  up  his  duties. 


Chapter  VII 

Functions  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Control  Board 

34.  These  are : 

First  — To  propose  to  the  general  board  the  three  persons  who 
are  to  compose  the  board  of  trade,  the  general  treasurer,  and  an  assist- 
ant treasurer. 
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Second  — To  appoint,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  managing 
board  of  each  department,  the  subordinates  whose  employment  is 
authorized  by  these  regulations,  and  refusing  a recommendation  when 
it  thinks  best  to  do  so. 

Third  — To  appoint  provisionally,  pending  a meeting  of  the 
general  board,  the  members  of  the  managing  boards,  when  more  than 
two  vacancies  have  occurred. 

Fourth  — It  will  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
managing  boards  and  the  general  board,  between  these  and  the  Silver 
Bank,  and  with  individuals  when  the  general  board  approves  such 
a transaction. 

Fifth  — To  report  to  the  general  board  the  names  of  all  employees 
approved  by  it. 

Sixth  — To  audit  and  assemble  the  general  accounts  submitted  by 
the  managing  boards  and  the  general  treasurer,  calling  attention  to 
the  errors  it  finds,  and  sending  back  the  reports  for  revision  when  they 
are  not  in  proper  form. 

Seventh  — To  clear  separately  the  general  accounts  of  the  man- 
aging boards  of  each  department,  showing  at  the  end  their  gains  or 
losses. 

Eighth  — To  compile  from  the  above  a general  report  of  the 
three  branches  of  industry,  showing  the  gains  or  losses  of  the  company 
in  its  several  activities. 

Ninth  — To  compile  the  necessary  report  for  the  company  stock- 
holders showing  the  resulting  profits. 

Tenth  — The  report  having  been  prepared,  to  present  on  the  first 
of  April  to  the  general  board  a full  financial  statement,  audited  and 
certified,  for  its  final  audit  and  approval. 

Eleventh  — To  make  public  a combined  cash  report  as  compiled 
from  the  monthly  statements  of  the  managing  boards  and  the  general 
treasurer,  copies  in  duplicate  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  general  board. 

Twelfth  — To  permit  all  who  so  desire  to  acquire  stock  in  the 
company,  according  to  the  quota  established  by  this  ordinance,  or 
according  to  whatever  arrangements  may  in  the  future  be  made  by 
the  general  board. 

Thirteenth  — To  have  on  hand  a sufficient  number  of  stock 
certificates  to  supply  the  new  subscribers. 

Fourteenth  — To  keep  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  a journal  for 
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the  recording  of  the  transactions  in  stock  certificates,  entering  the 
date,  the  number  of  shares  taken  by  the  new  member,  and  their  value. 
In  the  same  manner  the  entry  reference  is  to  be  recorded  on  the  cer- 
tificate, noting  the  page  of  the  journal  on  which  the  transaction  is 
recorded. 

Fifteenth  — Each  entry  in  the  journal,  as  well  as  the  stock  cer- 
tificates themselves,  must  be  validated  with  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  control  board. 

Sixteenth  — To  draw  up  its  own  rules  and  present  them  to  the 
general  board  for  its  approval. 


Chapter  VIII 

Concerning  the  General  Treasury 

35.  There  will  be  a general  treasurer  appointed  by  the  general 
board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  control  board ; he  will  dispense 
the  funds  as  the  board  directs,  and  he  will  secure  his  transactions  with 
an  amount  determined  by  the  latter. 

36.  Vacancies  in  this  office  will  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  the 
assistant  treasurer;  who  will  also  secure  his  commitments  as  the 
general  board  may  direct. 

37.  This  officer  will  be  appointed  by  the  general  board  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  control  board,  the  former  will  also  set  his 
salary  rate. 


Chapter  IX 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer 

38.  The  duties  of  the  treasurer  are: 

First  — To  be  responsible  for  the  receiving  and  safekeeping  of 
all  company  funds  passing  through  his  hands. 

Second  — To  maintain  for  the  safekeeping  of  funds  a chest  with 
three  keys,  of  which  he  will  hold  one,  the  assistant  treasurer  another, 
and  the  president  of  the  control  board  the  third. 

Third  — To  keep  the  journal  for  the  listing  of  stock  certificates 
issued  by  the  control  board  to  the  members  of  the  company,  entering 
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the  date,  the  number  of  shares,  and  their  value;  this  book,  like  the 
great  ledger,  to  be  signed  on  the  first  and  last  pages  by  the  president 
of  the  general  board,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  secretary’s  office. 

Fourth  — To  require  payment  from  the  stockholders  to  the  value 
of  their  shares,  notifying  the  control  board  of  non-compliance  with 
Article  io,  so  that  Article  12  may  be  applied. 

Fifth  — To  divide  the  profits  annually  among  the  members  (with 
the  previous  consent  of  the  general  board),  from  the  funds  in  his 
charge,  as  well  as  from  those  released  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  trade. 

Sixth  — To  disburse  the  funds  which  the  control  board,  by  order 
of  the  general  board,  will  invest  in  the  development  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  industry,  delivering  them  to  the  appropriate  official. 

Seventh  — To  make  a monthly  cash  report  which  will  be  audited 
by  the  president  of  the  control  board,  after  which  he  will  submit  it 
to  the  above-mentioned  general  board. 

Eighth  — To  prepare  annually  a certified  financial  statement  to 
be  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  control  board  on  the  first  day  of 
May  of  each  year. 

Ninth  — To  carry  a separate  account  for  each  of  the  three  branches 
into  which  industry  is  divided. 

Tenth  — To  draw  up  regulations  for  his  own  office,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  control  board  and  later  confirmation  by  the  general 
board. 


Chapter  X 

Concerning  the  Agricultural  Industry 

39.  Everything  pertaining  to  this  department  will  be  directed 
by  a managing  board  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  company, 
proposed  by  the  control  board,  and  elected  in  the  general  board  by 
an  absolute  majority  vote  in  its  April  sessions. 

40.  The  first  in  order  of  election  will  be  the  president,  and  the 
last  the  secretary. 

41.  Half  of  the  membership  of  the  board  will  be  renewed  every 
two  years,  the  last  two  elected  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  first  biennium, 
the  others  after  another  two  years. 

42.  To  fill  vacancies  in  this  body,  the  general  board  will  elect 
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two  substitutes  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
incumbents. 

43.  Each  member  of  this  board  will  receive  as  compensation  the 
income  corresponding  to  one  share,  from  the  day  he  takes  up  his 
duties. 


Chapter  XI 

Functions  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Agriculture  Board 

44.  First  — Pertaining  to  this  board  are  scientific  agriculture  and 
the  management  of  the  breeding  and  raising  of  cattle. 

Second  — To  propose  to  the  control  board  for  its  approval  the 
names  of  administrators  and  agents  needed  for  the  fincas  rusticas, 
about  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

Third  — To  remove  employees  who  do  not  perform  their  duties, 
and  to  undertake  their  replacement  as  provided  in  these  regulations. 

Fourth  — To  keep  a continuous  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  entrusted  to  it,  seeing  that  every  part  shows  a lively  activity. 

Fifth  — To  compile  each  year  a constructive  report  describing  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  agriculture,  the  progress  made,  or  the  reasons 
for  its  paralysis  or  decadence;  ending  with  a proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  important  department.  The  report  will  be  submitted  to 
the  entire  board  on  the  first  of  March,  so  that  this  body  will  be  able  to 
report  intelligently  to  the  general  board  at  its  April  sessions. 

Sixth  — To  draw  up  its  own  regulations,  including  those  for  the 
administrators  and  agents,  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
general  board,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  control  board. 

Seventh  — To  audit  the  accounts  of  the  administrators  and  agents 
(which  it  will  require  before  reporting  to  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
treasury  on  the  funds  it  has  received  or  disbursed)  registering  its 
objections  to  any  errors  it  may  find,  or  returning  the  reports  for 
revision,  if  they  are  not  in  good  form. 

Eighth  — From  the  two  reports  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article 
to  compile  a general  financial  statement,  in  which  will  be  shown  the 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  profits  or  losses  incurred,  in  such 
form  that  the  condition  of  the  entire  agricultural  department  may  be 
known. 
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Ninth  — To  submit  this  general  statement  to  the  control  board, 
with  its  comments,  on  the  first  of  August  of  each  year. 

Tenth  — To  submit  monthly  to  the  control  board  one  copy  of 
the  reports  of  cash  in  hand,  as  reported  by  the  administrators  and 
agents. 

Eleventh  — To  draw  up  separate  and  distinct  regulations  by  which 
the  administrators  and  agents  are  to  be  governed ; these  it  must  submit 
to  the  control  board  for  its  approval. 

Twelfth  — Whenever  a new  discovery  or  a practical  improvement 
in  agriculture  is  reported,  it  will  pass  on  the  information  to  the  general 
board,  so  that  a suitable  reward  may  be  given  the  inventor. 


Chapter  XII 

Concerning  Administrators 

45.  The  administrators  of  the  fincas  rusticas  will  carry  out  the 
plans  projected  by  the  managing  board;  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
breed  cattle  and  care  for  them,  to  raise  cereals  and  such  other  products 
as  the  board  may  direct. 

46.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  through  major-domas,  catde 
foremen,  overseers,  and  laborers,  as  determined  in  the  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  the  fincas  rusticas. 

47.  The  administrators  will  have  complete  authority  to  hire  or 
remove  the  major-domos  and  their  subordinates. 

48.  Each  administrator  will  recommend  to  the  managing  board 
a person  having  his  full  confidence,  for  an  accountant  to  serve  in  his 
absence  and  under  his  responsibility,  who  will  receive  a salary  assigned 
him  by  the  managing  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  control  board. 

49.  The  salary  rate  of  the  administrators  will  be  determined  by 
the  management,  with  the  approval  of  the  control  board,  and  they 
will  secure  their  transactions  with  an  amount  determined  by  the 
latter. 

50.  The  administrators  alone  will  sell  the  livestock,  according 
to  the  instructions  they  receive  from  the  managing  board. 

51.  All  the  products  of  the  land,  and  the  by-products  from  the 
stock,  such  as  tallow,  hides,  etc.,  charged  at  current  prices,  will  pass 
to  the  agent,  who  will  be  discussed  later. 
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52.  The  products  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  will  pass  to 
the  agent  when  they  are  ready  for  storage,  for  instance,  the  wheat 
when  it  has  been  milled  for  flour,  grapes  when  they  have  been  made 
into  brandy  or  wine. 

53.  The  administrator  will  request  from  the  managing  board  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  pay  the  employees,  drawing  up  an  esti- 
mate of  approximate  anticipated  expenses  for  the  entire  month,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  management  as  far  in  advance  as  necessary. 

54.  This  estimate,  with  the  approval  of  the  management,  will 
pass  to  the  treasury  to  be  covered. 

55.  The  grain  and  other  products  needed  to  feed  the  employees 
and  for  the  upkeep  of  the  rest  of  the  hacienda , the  administrator  will 
request  of  the  appropriate  agent,  with  the  necessary  advance  notice. 

56.  The  administrators  will  make  a monthly  cash  report,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  which  will  be  supplied  them;  this  they  will  submit 
in  duplicate  to  the  agriculture  board. 

57.  They  will  compile  annually  a general  certified  financial 
statement  of  credits  and  debits,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  management 
by  the  first  of  May. 


Chapter  XIII 

Concerning  Agents 

58.  To  dispose  of  the  produce  and  the  other  products  of  the 
haciendas,  agents  will  be  chosen  by  the  control  board  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  managing  board:  these  will  receive  a salary  assigned 
them  by  the  general  board,  and  will  secure  their  transactions  with  an 
amount  determined  by  the  latter. 

59.  Each  agent  will  recommend  to  the  managing  board  a person 
having  his  full  confidence,  for  an  accountant,  and  to  serve  in  his 
absence  and  under  his  responsibility.  This  accountant  will  enjoy  a 
salary  as  assigned  him  by  the  managing  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  control  board. 

60.  The  agents  will  receive  all  the  goods  which  the  administrators 
deliver  to  them,  evaluating  them  at  market  prices  according  to  their 
condition,  and  making  the  proper  entry  and  record  for  everything. 

61.  It  will  be  their  responsibility  to  see  that  the  produce  they 
receive  is  preserved  in  good  condition,  and  to  strive  to  sell  it  at  the 
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best  possible  prices,  according  to  the  instructions  they  receive  from 
the  management. 

62.  The  income  from  all  sales  they  will  place  each  month  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  treasurer,  making  the  appropriate  entry.  They 
will  deliver  to  the  administrator  the  grain  and  other  goods  needed  to 
supply  the  employees  and  the  hacienda,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
referred  to  in  Article  54,  making  their  charges  according  to  market 
prices. 

63.  They  will  draw  up  a monthly  statement  of  receipts,  disburse- 
ments, and  cash  on  hand,  which  they  will  submit  to  the  managing 
board. 

64.  They  will  prepare  an  annual  certified  financial  statement,  in 
which  will  appear  clearly  what  they  have  received,  what  they  have 
disbursed,  and  what  remains:  this  statement  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  managing  board  by  the  first  of  May. 


Chapter  XIV 

Transportation 

65.  In  order  to  facilitate  communication  and  transportation  by 
land,  and  that  everything  may  have  a lively  spirit,  a chain  of  stations 
will  be  established  along  the  principal  roads  at  a distance  of  five  leagues 
from  each  other. 

66.  Each  station  will  include  a hostel,  a farm,  a trading  post,  a 
textile  factory,  a paper  mill,  or  whatever  in  time  may  be  established. 

67.  At  each  station  will  be  kept  an  adequate  number  of  vehicles 
and  pack  animals,  so  the  producers  and  whoever  so  desires  may  use 
them  to  carry  goods,  pacing,  trotting,  or  galloping,  as  they  please,  by 
day  or  night,  so  that  activity  and  production  may  be  continuous. 

68.  The  transportation  branch  will  be  joined  to  that  of  agri- 
culture, but  will  be  managed  separately,  with  an  administrator  in 
charge,  who  will  strive  to  give  travelers  and  producers  speedy  and 
convenient  service  at  low  cost. 

Chapter  XV 

The  Mercantile  Industry 

69.  This  will  proceed  under  the  direction  of  a group  to  be 
called  the  Mercantile  Board;  it  will  be  composed  of  five  members  of 
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the  company,  elected  in  the  April  sessions  of  the  general  board,  by  an 
absolute  majority  vote,  and  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  control 
board.  The  first  in  order  of  election  will  be  the  president,  the  last 
the  secretary. 

70.  Vacancies  among  these  persons  will  be  filled  by  two  substi- 
tutes, elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  incumbents. 

71.  This  board  will  be  renewed  in  half  its  membership  every 
two  years,  the  two  last  elected  withdrawing  at  the  close  of  the  first 
biennium,  those  elected  first  withdrawing  at  the  end  of  the  next 
similar  period. 

72.  Each  member  of  this  board  will  receive  for  his  labors  an 
income  corresponding  to  one  share,  which  he  will  enjoy  from  the  day 
he  takes  up  his  duties. 

73.  The  scientific  side  of  commerce  pertains  to  this  board,  that 
is  to  say,  the  calculations  necessary  for  the  general  management  of  all 
mercantile  operations. 

74.  Purchases  and  sales  will  be  consummated  through  factors, 
merchants,  and  consignees,  about  whom  there  will  be  more  later. 


Chapter  XVI 

Functions  and  Responsibilities 
of  the  Mercantile  Board 

75.  To  approve,  if  it  sees  fit,  the  retail  merchants  named  by 
the  board  of  trade. 

76.  To  approve  in  the  same  manner,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  trade,  the  consignees  to  whom  are  to  be  entrusted  the 
interests  of  the  company. 

77.  To  appoint  of  its  own  accord  the  investigators  needed  to 
examine  the  state  of  commerce  in  some  distant  place,  assigning  them 
a salary  with  the  approval  of  the  control  board. 

78.  To  discharge  minor  employees  who  do  not  properly  perform 
their  duties,  and  to  undertake  to  fill  the  vacancies  according  to  these 
regulations. 

79.  To  establish  contact,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  get  reliable  reports  concerning 
the  commercial  conditions  found  in  all  countries  and  the  forces 
influencing  their  growth  or  decadence. 
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80.  To  seek  to  learn  what  products  can  be  exported  from  each 
country,  what  products  and  goods  they  consume,  and  what  are  the 
average  market  prices. 

81.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  practices  and  customs  of 
the  nations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  them  always  the  goods  best 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  desires. 

82.  To  discover,  so  far  as  is  possible  with  the  needed  caution, 
the  condition  of  their  business  houses,  in  order  to  instruct  the  agents 
not  to  sell  on  time  to  those  persons  whose  credit  is  not  well  established, 
or  who  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy. 

83.  To  draw  up  its  own  regulations,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  control  board  for  approval. 

84.  To  submit  each  month  one  copy  of  the  cash  report  drawn 
up  by  the  board  of  trade. 

85.  To  audit  the  accounts  of  the  board  of  trade,  calling  attention 
to  the  errors  found,  or  returning  the  records  to  be  corrected,  if  they 
are  not  in  the  proper  form. 

86.  These  accounts,  with  the  corresponding  report,  are  to  be  in 
the  control  board  by  the  first  of  August  of  each  year. 

87.  To  compile  each  year  a general  instructive  report  on  the 
state  of  commerce,  the  progress  made,  or  the  reasons  for  its  paralysis 
or  decay.  It  will  also  designate  the  locations  believed  suitable  for 
the  establishment  of  commercial  houses,  concluding  with  a plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  important  industrial  branch  in  its  charge. 
This  will  go  to  the  control  board  on  the  first  of  March,  so  that  the 
latter  can  present  it,  with  its  recommendations,  to  the  general  board 
at  its  April  sessions. 

88.  To  draw  up  regulations  for  itself  and  the  board  of  trade, 
including  the  merchants,  agents,  and  supercargoes  of  ships,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  control  board  for  its  approval,  and  passed  on  for 
the  sanction  of  the  general  board. 


Chapter  XVII 

Concerning  the  General  Board  of  Trade 

89.  This  will  be  established  at  the  discretion  of  the  general  board 
and  at  a place  which  it  will  designate. 

90.  The  board  of  trade  will  consist  of  a factor,  a trustworthy 
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treasurer,  and  an  accountant:  the  first  is  the  head  of  the  establishment 
under  such  instructions  as  he  may  receive  from  the  managing  board; 
the  second  will  deposit  the  income  which  is  realized  and  will  keep 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  first;  the  third  will  keep  the  books  and 
carry  on  correspondence. 

91.  These  persons  will  be  appointed  by  the  general  board  upon 
recommendation  of  the  control  board,  they  will  receive  a salary  as 
determined  by  the  former,  and  they  will  secure  their  transactions  to 
the  amount  determined  by  the  same  board. 

92.  A vacancy  among  these  officials  will  be  filled  by  the  one 
following  in  the  order  of  appointment. 

93.  These  three  persons  are  jointly  responsible  for  any  peculation 
in  the  interests  under  their  charge,  they  are  therefore  required  to 
watch  each  other  and  report  to  the  managing  board  any  improper 
conduct  they  see. 

94.  The  board  of  trade  is  to  extend  its  commerce  at  least  through- 
out the  interior  of  California  by  means  of  traders,  to  whom  it  will 
furnish  goods  up  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  pesos,  which  the  traders 
will  handle  on  a commission  basis  or  on  salary,  as  seems  best;  all  this 
subject  to  approval  by  the  managing  board. 


Chapter  XVIII 

Responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

95.  First  — As  prudent  dealers  to  handle  the  interests  entrusted 
to  them,  seeking  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  all  their  trans- 
actions. 

Second  — To  investigate  the  condition  of  the  persons  and  business 
houses  with  which  they  desire  to  establish  relations,  so  as  not  to  be 
involved  in  the  bankruptcy  of  another. 

Third  — To  inform  the  managing  board  of  the  state  of  commerce 
in  every  land,  the  goods  in  greatest  demand,  what  can  be  exported, 
the  customs  duties  to  be  paid  when  exporting  or  importing  each  class 
of  goods,  the  practices  and  customs  of  the  people  so  as  to  satisfy  their 
wants,  what  advancements  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  crafts; 
and  finally,  what  influences  are  bringing  about  the  enlargement  or 
decadence  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts. 

Fourth  — To  spread  the  good  name  of  the  company,  manifesting 
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in  every  land  an  unassailable  probity,  complete  honesty  and  good 
faith. 

Fifth  — To  keep  the  accounts  up  to  date  and  with  neatness  and 
clarity,  in  the  commercial  style. 

Sixth  — To  draw  up  a monthly  cash  report  to  be  submitted  in 
duplicate  to  the  managing  board. 

Seventh  — To  prepare  each  year  a general  balance  sheet  and 
certified  financial  statement,  so  the  condition  of  the  interests  managed 
by  the  board  of  trade  may  be  clearly  shown. 

Eighth  — This  report  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  board 
the  first  day  in  May,  with  the  understanding  that  all  accounts  are  to 
be  closed  on  the  last  of  March,  the  day  ending  the  cosmopolitan  year. 

Ninth  — To  try  through  its  employees  to  secure  members  every- 
where, so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  stockholders  of  the  company. 

Tenth  — To  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  treasurer  all  the 
profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  so  he  can  declare  a 
dividend  as  provided  in  these  regulations. 

Eleventh  — To  bring  itself  into  close  relations  with  the  agri- 
cultural administrators  and  agents,  and  with  the  manufacturing 
factors,  in  order  to  know  what  goods  are  on  hand  in  all  the  branches 
of  industry  and  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  volume  of  trade. 


Chapter  XIX 

Concerning  Merchants  and  Consignees 

9 6.  These  will  be  controlled  by  the  agreements  they  make  with 
the  trading  boards  and  according  to  the  instructions  they  receive  from 
the  latter. 


Chapter  XX 

The  Manufacturing  Industry 

97.  Everything  pertaining  to  this  branch  will  be  directed  by  a 
body  to  be  known  as  the  Manufacturing  Board. 

98.  The  latter  will  consist  of  five  members  of  the  company, 
proposed  by  the  management  and  elected  in  the  general  board  by  an 
absolute  majority  vote  in  its  April  sessions. 
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99.  The  first  in  order  of  election  will  be  the  president  and  the 
last  the  secretary. 

100.  Half  of  the  membership  of  this  board  will  be  renewed 
every  two  years,  the  last  two  elected  withdrawing  at  the  close  of  the 
first  biennium,  and  those  elected  first  withdrawing  at  the  end  of  the 
next  similar  period. 

10 1.  To  fill  vacancies  among  these  persons  two  substitutes  will 
be  elected  by  the  general  board  at  the  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  the  incumbents. 

102.  Each  member  of  this  board  will  receive  as  compensation 
for  his  labors  an  income  corresponding  to  one  share,  from  the  day  he 
takes  up  his  duties. 

103.  For  the  direction  of  this  department  there  will  be  a business 
manager  who  will  have  charge  of  the  buying  and  selling,  and  one  or 
more  administrators  for  minor  transactions  and  repairs  in  the  factories; 
there  will  also  be  expert  foremen  for  the  workshops. 


Chapter  XXI 

Functions  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Manufacturing  Board 

104.  First  — Pertaining  to  this  board  is  the  administration  of  all 
the  workshops  and  workmen  belonging  to  the  department,  as  well  as 
assigning  the  kind  of  goods  to  be  manufactured. 

Second  — It  will  recommend  to  the  control  board  for  its  approval 
a business  manager  and  a chief  clerk,  the  administrators  and  the  expert 
foremen. 

Third  — It  will  discharge  employees  who  do  not  do  their  duty, 
seeking  to  fill  the  vacancies  according  to  these  regulations. 

Fourth  — It  will  vigilantly  and  unceasingly  work  for  the  success 
of  the  workshops,  striving  to  bring  their  products  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble level  of  perfection. 

Fifth  — It  will  prepare  an  instructive  annual  report  on  the  existing 
state  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  describing  the  progress  made  or 
the  reasons  for  its  paralysis,  ending  with  a proposal  for  the  betterment 
of  this  important  department.  This  report  it  will  submit  to  the 
control  board  on  the  first  day  of  March,  so  the  latter  may  present  it, 
with  recommendations,  at  the  April  sessions  of  the  general  board. 
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Sixth  — It  will  draw  up  its  own  regulations,  and  will  pass  them 
through  the  control  board  to  the  general  board  for  its  approval. 

Seventh  — It  will  audit  the  accounts  of  the  business  manager,  the 
administrators  and  foremen,  correcting  the  errors  it  finds,  or  returning 
the  reports  to  be  revised,  if  they  are  not  in  good  form.  Before  the 
audit  it  will  request  statements  from  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
general  treasurer  as  to  its  funds  they  have  received  or  disbursed. 

Eighth  — From  the  accounts  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article 
it  will  prepare  a general  financial  statement  in  which  will  be  shown 
its  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  its  profits  or  losses,  presented  in  a 
manner  to  reveal  the  condition  of  the  entire  department  under  its 
charge. 

Ninth  — This  statement  with  the  accompanying  report  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  control  board  by  the  first  day  in  August  of  each  year. 

Tenth  — It  will  pass  on  to  the  control  board  each  month  one  copy 
of  each  of  the  cash  reports  sent  in  by  the  business  manager  and  the 
administrators. 

Eleventh  — Whenever  some  new  discovery  or  profitable  improve- 
ment is  made  in  the  department  under  its  charge,  it  will  report  the 
matter  to  the  general  board  so  that  a suitable  reward  may  be  given 
the  inventor. 

Twelfth  — It  will  draw  up  specific  regulations  for  the  business 
manager,  administrators,  and  foremen,  which  it  will  submit  to  the 
control  board  for  approval. 


Chapter  XXII 

The  Business  Manager 

105.  The  manager  will  be  appointed  by  the  control  board  upon 
recommendation  of  the  management,  and  will  establish  his  office  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  general  board;  he  will  receive  in  salary  an 
amount  set  by  the  general  board,  and  will  secure  his  transactions  with 
an  amount  determined  by  the  same  board. 

106.  The  business  manager,  through  the  managing  board,  will 
recommend  to  the  control  board  an  accountant,  a person  having  his 
full  confidence  and  whose  deficits  he  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
covering;  this  accountant  will  receive  a salary  assigned  him  by  the 
control  board  upon  recommendation  of  the  management. 
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Chapter  XXIII 

Responsibilities  of  the  Business  Manager 

107.  First  — To  handle  as  a prudent  dealer  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  him,  seeking  the  greatest  advantage  in  all  his  transactions. 

Second  — He  will  investigate  the  condition  of  the  persons  and 
business  houses  with  which  he  desires  to  establish  relations,  so  as  not 
to  be  involved  in  bankruptcy. 

Third  — He  will  receive  from  the  administrators  all  the  goods 
manufactured  by  them. 

Fourth  — He  will  buy  and  store  judiciously  all  the  raw  materials 
needed  in  manufacturing,  delivering  them  to  the  administrators  as 
requested  and  on  account. 

Fifth  — His  bookkeeping  is  to  be  neat,  clear,  and  punctual,  in 
the  commercial  style. 

Sixth  — Each  month  he  will  draw  up  a cash  report  which  he 
will  submit  in  duplicate  to  the  management. 

Seventh  — Each  year  he  will  prepare  a general  balance  sheet, 
and  a certified  financial  statement,  clearly  showing  the  condition  of 
the  interests  he  manages.  This  report  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
management  by  the  first  day  in  May. 

108.  The  business  manager  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  trade, 
from  which  he  will  receive  instructions  for  selling,  and  into  whose 
hands  he  will  deliver  the  resulting  proceeds  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Chapter  XXIV 

Concerning  Administrators 

109.  These  persons  will  be  appointed  by  the  control  board  upon 
recommendation  of  the  management;  they  will  enjoy  a salary  assigned 
them  by  the  general  board  and  they  will  secure  their  transactions  with 
an  amount  determined  by  the  latter. 

no.  The  administrators  will  propose  for  the  approval  of  the 
managing  board  an  accountant  who  has  their  full  confidence,  who 
will  keep  the  books  and  make  up  deficits  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  same  administrators. 

in.  This  accountant  will  receive  a salary  as  determined  by  the 
control  board  upon  recommendation  of  the  management. 
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Chapter  XXV 

Concerning  Responsibilities  of  the  Administrator 

1 12.  The  responsibilities  of  the  administrator  are: 

First  — To  have  charge  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings 
used  for  workshops  and  manufacturing. 

Second  — To  see  to  the  repairing  of  machinery,  as  directed  by 
the  managing  board,  so  the  former  may  be  always  in  running  order. 

Third  — To  assign,  pay,  and  hire  all  the  workmen  needed  for  the 
workshops,  upon  recommendation  of  the  foreman. 

Fourth  — To  receive  from  the  factor  all  the  raw  materials  needed, 
so  the  workshops  will  lack  nothing,  delivering  them  to  the  foreman 
of  each  establishment  with  the  proper  entry  and  record. 

Fifth  — To  have  always  in  stock  an  abundance  of  all  materials 
needed  for  the  factories. 

Sixth  — To  receive  from  the  treasurer  all  funds  needed  for 
ordinary  expenditures,  and  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  he  will  draw 
up  a requisition,  subject  to  approval  by  the  managing  board. 

Seventh  — To  receive  from  the  respective  foremen,  in  whatever 
manner  may  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  company,  all  the  goods 
manufactured,  giving  the  foremen  the  proper  receipt,  and  crediting 
their  accounts  for  the  raw  materials  used. 

Eighth  — To  deliver  to  the  business  manager  all  manufactured 
goods  received  from  the  foremen,  entering  the  charges  at  current 
prices,  and  requiring  a receipt. 

Ninth  — To  draw  up  a monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, which  he  will  submit  to  the  managing  board. 

Tenth  — To  present  to  the  same  board  an  annual  certified  finan- 
cial statement,  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  kinds,  which 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  management  by  the  first  day  in  May. 


Chapter  XXVI 

Concerning  Foremen 

1 13.  The  foremen  will  be  appointed  by  the  control  board  upon 
recommendation  of  the  management: 

They  must  be  experts  in  their  line;  they  will  receive  a salary 
assigned  them  by  the  general  board,  and  they  will  secure  their  trans- 
actions with  an  amount  determined  by  the  latter. 
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At  his  home  at  Seventh  and  Alameda  Streets,  in  Los  Angeles,  Don  Antonio  Franco  Coronell,  an  Alcade 
of  Los  Angeles  under  the  Mexican  regime  and  later  a Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  under  the  American  regime; 

also  a member  of  the  Hijar  y Padres  Colony  of  1835. 
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1 14.  A vacancy  among  the  foremen  will  be  filled  by  a skilled 
workman  from  the  same  shop,  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the 
other  foremen  and  under  their  responsibility. 


Chapter  XXVII 

Responsibilities  and  Functions  of  the  Foremen 

1 15.  These  are: 

First  — To  be  the  local  managers  of  the  workshops  in  their  charge. 

Second  — To  direct  all  work. 

Third  — To  discharge  workmen  who  do  not  measure  up  to  their 
duties,  notifying  the  administrator. 

Fourth  — To  receive  from  the  administrator  all  raw  materials 
needed  in  their  shop,  and  to  deliver  to  him  all  manufactured  goods 
according  to  the  seventh  responsibility  of  the  administrator. 

Fifth  — To  call  the  attention  of  the  administrator  to  repairs  needed 
on  the  machines  so  these  can  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

Sixth  — To  request  from  the  same  administrator  or  to  hire  with 
his  approval  the  necessary  employees,  and  in  addition,  to  request  from 
him  whatever  may  be  needed  to  expedite  the  work. 

Seventh  — To  keep  a book  in  which  to  enter  the  receipts  given 
by  the  administrator,  being  careful  to  record  the  delivery  of  goods, 
with  the  kind  and  quality. 

Eighth  — To  submit  this  record  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
managing  board. 

Ninth  — To  see  that  good  order  is  always  maintained  in  their 
shops. 

Tenth  — To  draw  up  rules  for  their  respective  offices,  which  they 
will  submit  to  the  managing  board  for  temporary  approval  while  they 
are  being  sent  to  the  control  board  for  revision  and  ratification. 


Chapter  XXVIII 

Concerning  Profits 

1 16.  All  profits  turned  in  by  the  company  establishments  to  the 
end  of  March,  1836,  will  be  divided  among  the  stockholders  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  they  have  held  shares  and  the  amount  of  capital  each 
has  invested. 
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1 17.  The  entire  amount  of  these  profits  will  be  left  to  develop 
the  establishments,  each  stockholder  being  credited  in  new  shares  for 
the  amount  due  him  and  given  the  proper  certificate,  as  if  he  had 
invested  new  capital  as  of  April  1,  1836. 

1 18.  Those  subscribing  during  1834  will  be  credited  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  their  shares  in  1836,  and  those  who 
subscribe  in  1835  with  one-sixth. 

1 19.  Thereafter,  profits  will  be  divided  annually,  in  proportion 
to  time  and  investment  and  in  the  following  manner:  of  all  the 
profits  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  half  will  be  divided  among 
the  stockholders,  the  other  half  will  be  divided  into  five  parts:  the 
first  will  be  used  for  public  works  such  as  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and 
aqueducts  to  provide  irrigation  for  the  company  lands:  the  second 
part  will  be  used  to  attract  the  natives  to  the  social  order  by  means  of 
systematic  benevolence,  and  to  assist  poor  families  coming  as  colonists: 
the  third  will  be  used  to  establish  a bank  whose  income  will  be 
employed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  government,  so  that  when  the 
exemptions  of  the  colonists  cease,  the  California  communities  will 
not  be  burdened  with  taxes:  the  two  fifths  remaining  will  be  used  to 
develop  the  establishments  of  the  company. 

120.  The  profits  apportioned  to  each  stockholder  will  be  paid  in 
cash  or  in  goods  at  market  prices,  the  latter  to  be  recorded  as  sales 
and  the  price  entered. 


Chapter  XXIX 

Concerning  Stockholders 

1 21.  Every  stockholder  has  the  right  to  make  proposals  in  the 
general  board,  to  promote  whatever  he  thinks  suitable,  and  to  draw  up 
constructive  memorials  for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the 
company. 

122.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  be  charitable  and 
hospitable. 

123.  Whenever  a stockholder  employed  by  the  company  takes  a 
public  office  in  the  territory  by  popular  election,  the  latter  office  is  to 
take  precedence  over  the  former  without  any  change  being  made  in 
the  salary  received. 

124.  If  the  public  office  carries  an  income  this  will  remain  to  the 
credit  of  the  government  of  the  territory,  to  be  applied  to  some  project 
for  the  public  welfare. 
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125.  The  stockholder  who  is  guilty  of  a breach  of  honor,  honesty 
or  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  a public  trust  or  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  will  be  discharged  from  the  company  and  his  name  will  be 
erased  from  the  register  of  members,  according  to  the  process  described 
below. 

126.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  stockholder  to  keep  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  all  company  employees,  reporting  to  the  managing  boards 
or  to  the  general  board  any  misconduct  of  which  they  become  aware. 


Chapter  XXX 

Concerning  the  Manner  of  Proceeding 
Against  Stockholders 

127.  Any  person  who  so  desires  has  the  right  to  bring  charges 
against  stockholders  for  misconduct  as  described  in  Article  125. 

128.  The  accusation  will  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  company 
employee  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  place  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, or  one  as  near  there  as  possible. 

129.  As  soon  as  the  proper  official  receives  an  accusation  by  word 
of  mouth  or  in  writing,  he  will  summon  the  accused  to  appear  before 
a jury  as  described  below. 

130.  If  the  stockholder  does  not  put  in  his  appearance  at  the 
second  call,  proceedings  will  go  on  without  his  being  heard,  a jury  of 
five  persons  being  chosen  by  lot. 

131.  The  official  before  whom  the  charges  are  being  made  will 
present  the  accused  with  a list  of  stockholders  residing  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  offence  was  committed.  The  accused  will  select  a 
section  of  ten  consecutive  names  from  the  entire  list,  the  order  of 
which  has  been  determined  by  lot. 

132.  The  accused  will  reject  five  persons  of  the  ten  presented  to 
him,  according  to  the  preceding  article,  and  the  five  remaining  will 
constitute  the  jury  which  will  render  the  verdict. 

133.  If  there  are  not  ten  stockholders  in  the  community  where 
the  offence  was  committed,  the  number  will  be  completed  from  those 
nearest. 

134.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  what  members  are  to  compose  the 
jury,  the  employee  acting  as  judge  will  summon  them  to  meet  at  a 
place  designated  by  him. 
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135.  As  soon  as  the  jurors  are  gathered  the  accusation  will  be 
made  known;  then,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
accuser  and  the  answers  of  the  accused,  in  a public  session  and  without 
any  compulsion  whatsoever,  by  an  absolute  majority  vote  the  jury 
will  reach  and  declare  its  decision  that  the  accused  member  is  or  is 
not  guilty  of  the  act. 

136.  All  of  these  activities  are  to  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
possible  dispatch,  attempting  always  to  keep  the  time  from  accusation 
to  verdict  within  fifteen  days. 

137.  Afterwards,  the  jury  will  give  its  decision  officially  to  the 
employee  who  is  acting  as  judge,  so  the  latter  can  immediately  notify 
the  management  of  the  department,  in  order  that  through  the  control 
board  the  general  board  may  be  informed. 

138.  As  soon  as  the  control  board  receives  notice  that  a stock- 
holder has  been  found  guilty  it  will  see  that  the  penalty  described  in 
Article  125  is  applied. 

139.  The  accused  is  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  general  board, 
which,  in  its  ordinary  sessions  will  cause  to  be  drawn  from  the  general 
list  the  names  of  ten  members  from  which  a new  jury  will  be  selected, 
thereafter  proceeding  in  everything  as  provided  in  Articles  131,  132, 
134,  and  135. 

140.  If  the  accuser  is  not  present  at  this  second  jury  trial,  those 
members  with  information  from  the  first  hearing  will  present  the 
evidence  they  have  against  the  accused. 

141.  If  the  accused  is  acquited  by  the  second  jury,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a stockholder. 


Chapter  XXXI 

General  Arrangements 

142.  All  the  accounts  recording  company  transactions  are  to  be 
carried  in  the  double  entry  system. 

143.  All  accounts  will  be  closed  on  the  last  day  of  March,  the 
day  on  which  the  cosmopolitan  year  ends,  beginning  again  the  first  of 
April,  on  which  day  the  general  board  is  to  open  its  sessions. 

144.  No  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  funds,  deposits, 
manufactured  articles,  tools,  or  other  articles  acquired  by  the  company, 
without  the  previously  given  approval  of  the  general  board. 
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145.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  preference  is  to  be  given 
the  members  in  all  buying  and  selling. 

146.  The  general  board  is  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors  to 
visit  the  establishments  when  necessary,  assigning  them  a suitable 
salary. 

147.  Each  managing  board  is  authorized  to  do  the  same  in 
relation  to  the  establishments  under  its  department,  assigning  a salary 
as  determined  by  the  control  board  upon  recommendation  of  the 
management. 


Approved  in  Mexico,  the  first  day  of  April,  1834. 

Juan  Bandim 
President 

Jose  Maria  Herrera 
Secretary 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  CALIFORNIA  LAND  NAMES . Com- 

piled by  Phil  Townsend  Hanna.  The  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  1946.  Pp.  xxi,  360.  Small 
Quarto.  $5.00. 

Here  at  last  is  a book  of  California  place  names,  and  furthermore, 
compiled  by  an  authority.  Phil  Townsend  Hanna,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  has  ably  edited  the  official  organ  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Southern  California  — first  under  the  title  of  Touring  Topics,  but 
now  changed  to  West  ways.  And  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  has 

made  geographic  place  names  of  California  his  prime  effort.  The 
result  makes  this  valuable  book  for  the  traveler,  the  student  and  the 
historian. 

Our  great  state  of  California  has  never  had  an  adequate  book  of 
place  names  until  the  publication  of  the  present  volume. 

In  1905  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  published  its  Bulletin  #258, 
compiled  by  Henry  Gannett,  under  the  title  Origin  of  Certain  Place 
Names  in  the  United  States.  It  was  just  what  the  title  implied  — 
“certain  place  names”  — and  made  no  pretense  to  cover  thoroughly 
any  part  of  the  country,  though  the  names  were  listed  under  state 
headings.  In  1922  Mrs.  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez  wrote  a little 
book,  Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names  of  California : Their  Mean- 
ing and  T heir  Romance.  This  was  a pleasing  book  to  read,  providing 
you  were  looking  for  no  particular  place  — but  as  a tool  for  study  it 
was  useless,  as  it  had  neither  system  nor  index  and  dealt  only  with 
Spanish  and  Indian  place  names  — and  not  with  all  of  them. 

During  the  past  few  years,  and  after  the  death  of  its  compiler, 
Will  S.  Barnes,  the  State  of  Arizona  published  one  of  the  finest  books 
of  place  names  — Arizona  Place  Names  — that  has  been  attempted 
by  any  state  in  the  Union.  A few  years  ago  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
compiled  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  an  excellent  work  that  is  now 
undergoing  its  third  revision.  But  until  the  present  time  our  great 
State  of  California  has  been  without  a dictionary  of  place  names. 

Mr.  Hanna  and  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  may 
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well  be  proud  of  their  achievement  in  getting  out  this  new  Dictionary 
of  California  Land  Names,  that  gives  the  location,  meaning  and  origin 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  geographic  names  in  the  state. 
Besides  the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  there  are  listed  and  described 
more  than  five  hundred  of  the  original  Spanish  and  Mexican  land 
grants  of  California,  and  more  than  five  hundred  mining  camps  of 
the  Gold  Rush  Days,  as  well  as  most  of  the  boom  towns  of  the  1880’s  — 
many  of  which  are  now  but  names. 

This  book  is  interesting  to  peruse  and  is  a valuable  reference 
book  for  the  student  of  California  history  and  geography. 

The  Saunders  Press  of  Claremont  has  done  its  usual  fine  job  of 
designing,  printing  and  binding. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  GEORGE  W.  MARSTON.  By  Hubert 

Herring.  Published  by  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California. 

(c.  d.  1946)  Portrait.  $1.50. 

In  a slender,  but  beautifully  printed  volume  from  the  Ward 
Ritchie  Press,  Pomona  College  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  and  activities  of  an  interesting  man  who  was  active  in  business 
and  civic  duties  until  the  day  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years. 

George  W.  Marston  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1850,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia with  his  father  in  1870,  and  almost  immediately  entered, 
actively,  into  the  business  and  social  life  of  San  Diego.  He  probably 
did  more  to  advance  business  and  civic  development  in  San  Diego 
than  any  other  one  man,  being  responsible  for  the  building  of  its 
largest  high  class  department  store  and  for  the  development  of  its 
famous  Balboa  Park,  and  later  for  the  beautiful  Presidio  Hill  Park 
and  Museum  which  he  presented  to  the  community. 

When  Pomona  College  was  founded  in  1887  George  Marston  was 
a member  of  its  first  board  of  directors  and  remained  on  that  board 
until  his  death. 

Pomona  College  has  paid  well-merited  tribute  to  a man  who  gave 
generously  and  untiringly  of  his  fortune  and  efforts  to  its  maintenance 
and  upbuilding,  in  the  publication  to  his  memory,  of  this  very  lovely 
little  book. 


JOHN  UDELL  JOURNAL:  Kept  During  a Trip  Across  the  Plains. 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Massacre  of  a Portion  of  the  Party 
by  the  Mojave  Indians  in  1859.  Introduction  by  Lyle  H.  Wright. 
N.  A.  Kovach,  1946.  Pp.  xvii  (4)  82.  Illustrated.  8vo.  $3.00 

Before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  }ohn  Udell  had  crossed  the  plains 
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to  California  three  times.  This  journal  of  1859  records  his  fourth  and 
most  hazardous  crossing.  The  Journal  is  one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of 
Californiana,  less  than  ten  copies  of  the  original  edition  being  known. 

Udell’s  journal  is  a very  interesting  document,  and  particularly  so 
to  Southern  Californians,  as  it  tells  of  the  hardships  and  terrors  suf- 
fered by  L.  J.  Rose,  whose  family  composed  a part  of  the  train.  Rose, 
one  of  our  stalwart  pioneers,  later  became  a power  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
his  descendants  are  still  among  our  prominent  citizens. 

This  book,  one  of  the  reprints  of  rare  western  Americana  now 
being  published  by  N.  A.  Kovach,  is  the  only  reprint  of  the  Udell 
Journal  that  has  appeared  and  should  become  a collectors  item,  since 
the  edition  is  small  and  the  original  has  brought  from  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  to  a thousand  dollars  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  it  has 
appeared  at  auction. 

This  reprint  edition  of  the  rare  journal  is  made  doubly  interesting 
by  Lyle  H.  Wright’s  critical  introduction.  The  illustrations  are  par- 
ticularly good,  though  I doubt  very  much  if  that  depicting  Fort 
Mohave  was  ever  taken  at  that  spot. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA:  LOS  ANGELES.  WILLIAM 
ANDREWS  CLARK  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY.  Report  of  the 
First  Decade,  1934-1944.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles.  1946.  Pp.  85,  Illustrated. 

As  a fitting  tribute  to  its  founder,  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  has  just  published  a handsome  little  volume  giving  the 
history  and  activities  of  the  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library 
in  the  Report  of  the  First  Decade  of  the  institution  as  part  of  the 
University.  Chapters  on  how  the  gift  was  made  to  the  University  by 
Clark  were  written  by  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  first  Provost  of  the 
University  and  by  Edward  A.  Dickson,  Regent.  Other  chapters  tell 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  Library  by  its  one-time  librarian,  Cora  Edger- 
ton  Saunders,  the  building  in  which  it  is  housed  by  Robert  Farquhar, 
its  architect  — and  chapters  on  its  books  and  activities  by  the  Univer- 
sity’s Librarian,  Lawrence  Clark  Powell  and  members  of  the  staff  — 
H.  Richard  Archer,  Lindley  Bynum,  Franklin  P.  Rolfe,  Walter  H. 
Rubsamen,  Edward  N.  Hooker,  Sigurd  B.  Hustvedt,  and  Hugh 
G.  Dick. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  excellent  views  of  the  library  and  its 
various  rooms,  and  its  portrait  frontispiece  is  a fine  reproduction  of  a 
painting  of  William  Andrews  Clark,  the  library’s  founder,  builder  and 
donor  to  the  University. 
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THE  COLORADO.  By  Frank  Waters.  Illustrated  by  Nicolai 
Fechin.  Maps  by  George  Annand.  Rinehart  & Company,  New 
York-Toronto.  (c.  d.  1946)  Pp.  xii,  400  Index.  Ills.,  Maps,  Color 
Plate.  $3.00. 

The  Rivers  of  America  Series,  published  by  Rinehart  & Company, 
has  provided  some  very  fine  books  on  many  of  our  historic  rivers,  but 
none  rates  higher,  in  my  estimation,  than  the  latest  volume  of  that 
series  — The  Colorado,  by  Frank  Waters.  In  The  Colorado,  Waters 
has  not  only  done  a book  full  of  information  and  history  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  great  drainage  basin,  but  he  has  written  some 
alluring  literature  — in  fact  at  the  moment  I can  think  of  no  book 
that  I have  read  in  recent  years  that  has  held  my  interest  so  closely. 

Waters  was  born  in  Colorado,  high  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  many 
mountain  peaks  of  the  Colorado  Pyramid  which  forms  the  top  of  the 
watershed  for  those  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  He  has  lived  the  Colorado  River,  apparently,  every  minute 
of  his  life.  And  he  knows  his  river. 

The  author’s  personal  experiences,  over  the  years,  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  give  us  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  people  who  so  sparsely 
inhabit  that  great  area.  He  tells  of  the  Indians,  who  are  to  them- 
selves, regardless  of  tribe  — “The  People”;  of  the  Indian  traders;  of 
the  Mexicans  of  lower  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  — and  here  he 
paints  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the  Penitentes  that  I have  read,  giving 
details  of  their  ceremonies  not  before  printed.  He  tells  of  the  miners 
and  their  many  ghost  towns,  and  he  takes  up  each  step  of  the  settling 
of  the  Colorado  River  country  and  makes  history  pass  before  us,  first, 
with  the  Spanish  Conquistadores  and  their  missionary  padres;  then 
the  trappers,  those  intrepid  mountain  men  of  the  fur  trade;  the  early 
settlers  — the  Mormons,  the  explorers  and  the  river  people  — for  the 
Colorado  had  its  river  people  — and  steam-boats  too. 

Waters  covers  the  many  attempts,  both  successful  and  otherwise, 
to  navigate  the  river  — and  its  great  Grand  Canyon  — and  then  gives 
us,  in  detail,  a description  of  the  mighty  tide  bores  of  the  Colorado,  it 
being  one  of  the  few  rivers  in  the  world  where  this  terrible  phenomena 
takes  place.  The  author’s  description  of  a trip  he  took  on  a tiny 
steam-boat  down  the  river  from  the  Mexican  border  and  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  experiencing  the  passing  of  one  of  these  tide  bores, 
is  one  the  reader  will  never  forget.  His  description  of  the  terrain  of 
the  Colorado’s  great  drainage  area  is  clear  and  in  detail. 

The  conquering  of  this  “wildest  of  rivers”  is  a story  that  is  in  no 
way  slighted,  and,  in  detail,  the  author  tells  of  the  making  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  both  by  the  river,  and  the  hardy  settlers,  who  in  turn 
made  it  their  home.  He  pays  credit  to  the  early  engineers  and  gives 
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due  credit  to  E.  H.  Harriman  and  the  Southern  Pacific  for  saving 
the  valley  at  its  most  critical  period  by  throwing  money  and  granite, 
without  stint,  into  the  devastating  crevasses  of  the  Colorado,  to  stop 
its  flow  into  the  Salton  Sea  that  was  fast  filling  the  great  valley. 

And  at  last  Waters  tells  the  story  of  the  harnessing  of  the  great 
river  by  the  government;  of  the  Boulder  Dam,  and  its  great  Lake 
Meade;  of  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  formed  to  build  and  preserve  the  west’s  largest  city  — Los 
Angeles.  And  finally  he  gives  us  the  details  of  and  reason  for  the 
construction  of  the  All-American  Canal  that  has  brought  security  and 
peace  of  mind  to  the  ranchers  and  town-folk  of  the  greatest  irrigation 
district  in  the  world  — Imperial  Valley. 

Yes,  I like  the  book.  I think  it  the  best  of  the  Rivers  of  America 
Series  that  I have  read,  and  surely  it  has  facts  of  history,  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  that  will  make  it  a source  book  for  the  west. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

( Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell's  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy Si. 50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 


